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This Issue in Brief 


POPPPPPPII SPOS IDI III GDI DO DID DDI O ODDO DIDI ODO OO DODO ODDO DOOD DO OODO GOOD. 


War and post-war trends in employment of Negroes. 

More than 5% million Negroes were in the civilian labor force in April 1944. In 
the 4-year period ending with that month the proportion employed on farms 
decreased and the proportion working in factories (especially those connected with 
production of munitions of war) increased markedly. As the gains in employment 
made by Negroes have been in those industries, occupations, and localities most 
likely to experience sharp post-war curtailment, their retention of these gains 
after the war will depend largely upon the maintenance of a generally high level of 
employment. Page 1. 


Teen-age youth in the wartime labor force. 


Teen-age boys and girls have been the largest single source of additional wartime 
labor supply, There are about 5 million teen-agers in the civilian labor force 
and 1% million in the armed forces. This total of 614 millions exceeds normal 
peacetime expectations by almost 3 millions. There are 1}¢ million young persons 
attending school and working part time (on an average, 20 hours per week), 
largely in retail trade. Those not attending school are employed a full work- 
week (average 46 hours), mostly in manufacturing and agriculture. Wartime 
gains in teen-age employment are largely temporary, running counter to a strong 
long-term trend toward longer school attendance and less labor-market participa- 
tion for young persons in the United States. Page 6. 


Labor conditions in China. 


As China is an almost entirely agricultural country, before the war only about 
44 millions of the 450 million people were industrial workers and few of these 
were skilled. The factories were largely foreign-owned and were concentrated 
along the seacoast. The Japanese invasion, engulfing practically all the sources 
of manufactured goods, made necessary the removal to the interior of the country 
such industrial facilities as could be saved and the creation of new industries there. 
Low wages, unemployment, poor housing, and the extreme monetary inflation 
resulting in higher peice and in further depressing an already low standard of 
living are some of the difficulties which China has had to face. Page 18. 


Reconstruction and veterans’ rehabilitation in New Zealand. 


In October 1941 the New Zealand Government passed the Rehabilitation Act, 
a measure which resulted in the establishment of a Rehabilitation Board and, 
subsequently, a Department of Rehabilitation. Benefits provided for discharged 
servicemen include certain discharge allowances, reinstatement rights, a broad 
training and education program, and Government assistance in establishing 
businesses. General reconstruction policy is the subject of considerable con- 
troversy, with emphasis placed on the questions of the extent of post-war State 
control and the amount of industrialization to be retained after the close of 
hostilities. The Government established the Organization for National Develop- 
ment in mid-1944 to coordinate plans for New Zealand’s post-war economy. 
Pages 64 and 70. 


Dismissal-pay provisions in union agreements. 

Most of the dismissal-pay provisions now contained in union contracts have 
been negotiated by the American Newspaper Guild, International Typographical 
Union, and United Office and Professional Workers, although some important 
companies ay | agreements with other unions have contracted to pay dismissal 


compensation. Ithough some agreements allow severance pay for all separa- 
tions, otuers limit payment to dismissals resulting from reorganization, techno- 
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logical displacement, or other economic causes beyond the control of the worker. 
The amount of dismissal pay is almost invariably based on an employee’s length 
of service and his rate of pay. A detailed discussion of dismissal-pay provisions 
in 450 union agreements is found on page 47. 


Prepayment medical care in the United States. 


Over 3.3 million persons (1.8 million subscribers and 1.5 million of their depen- 
dents) were entitled in 1943 to medical service under 214 prepayment plans for 
which data were obtained by the Federal Social Security Board. Including 
eligibles under other plans not covered in the study, the Board concluded that 
serene less than 5 percent of the entire noninstitutional population of the United 

tates is protected in this way against the cost of illness. Of the 214 plans studied, 
29 were sponsored and controlled by consumers (i. e., cooperative); also, in 47 of 
the plans operating among employees of industry the entire cost was borne by the 
émployees, and these plans also could therefore be regarded as consumer-sponsored. 


Page 57. 
Distribution of manpower in Great Britain, 1939-44. 


Men aged 14 to 64 years and women aged 14 to 59 in the British armed forces, 
civil-defense work, and industrial employment totaled 22 million in June 1944—a 
gain of 3% million over June 1939. A recent White Paper issued by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain states that the increase was achieved by reducing the 
number of unemployed by 1% million and by a net addition to the labor force 
of 2% million persons who were not previously employed. The wartime alloca- 
tion between the armed forces, war industries, and civilian production is also 
shown for the first time. Page 74. 


Vacations with pay in selected industries, 1943-44. 


Over 3 million plant workers and over 430,000 office workers were found to be 
covered by paid-vacation plans in 1943-44, in a study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In the more than 15,000 establishments included in the study, 
85 percent of the plant workers and 97 percent of the office workers received 
vacations with pay. Plant workers most commonly received 1 week’s vacation, 
but for 60 percent of these workers this period could be increased, usually after 
longer periods of service. Office workers generally received more liberal vaca- 
tions than did plant workers, 2 weeks being the most common maximum, after 
specified periods of service. Page 80. 


Wage rates in the molded plastic industry, 1944. 


Straight-time hourly earnings among the male workers employed in key jobs 
in the manufacture of molded plastic products in the summer of 1944 in the 
Chicago area ranged from 65 cents for hand truckers to $1.51 for class A tool and 
die makers. Among the women employed, the range was from 65 cents for finish- 
ers to 91 cents for compression molders. Page 132. 


Union wages and hours in the building trades, July 1, 1944. 


The average union wage rate for organized workers in the building trades in 
75 cities was $1.48 per hour on July 1, 1944. The average for journeymen was 
$1.59 and for helpers and laborers, 93.9 cents. This was an increase of only 
0.8 percent for both the journeymen and the combined trades, as compared with 
1943; for helpers and laborers the increase amounted to 1.2 percent. Straight- 
time weekly hours for journeymen averaged 39.8, and for helpers and laborers, 


40.0 hours. Page 140. 
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ker. 
n * * * * 
rom Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ' 
{Available in reprint form] 
pen- 
3 for 
ding 
that 
ary Employment 
1ed, 
7 of Civilian labor force: Total (BC) --............-- Thousands._| 52, 210 53, 030 | 52, 550 | 254, 230 
Oe a ee aa Thousands..| 34, 060 34, 590 | 35, 080 | ? 40, 950 
the sree ogg as aN: Thousands._| 18, 150 18, 440 | 17,470 |-213, 280 
pred. i i Sia Thousands_-_| 51, 530 52, 250 | 51, 680 | 246, 930 
0 EE SESE ee) ee eee Thousands__| 33,710 34, 190 | 34,640 | 235, 600 
SC Re) oe) ee Thousands_-_| 17, 820 18, 060 | 17,040 | 211, 330 
TERE AS Thousands__| 43, 390 43, 580 | 43,980 | 237, 430 
eh ct kedcabucinaipkndinesomed Thousands._} 8, 140 8,670 | 7,700 | 29, 500 
I Ee ee Thousands_- 680 780 870 | 27,300 
rees 
eo Civilian employment in nonagricultural estab- 
| Rees... ..20052...2251 i Thousands.__| 38, 400 38, 523 | 39,847 | 30,353 
ern- pS EE a ae ees Thousands_-_| 15, 599 15,839 | 17,238 | 10,078 
the | eS a eT eT Thousands__ 810 826 863 845 
orce Gerrans... 2.0010. sil. toes Thousands.- 635 671 918 1, 753 
, Transportation and public utilities. ___.__._- Thousands__| 3,765 793 | 3,683 2, 912 
oca- ct Rileodsbonticeperdeebe.—thusis Thousands..| 7, 289 6,996 | 7,245] 6,618 
also Finance, service, and miscellaneous. _______- Thousands..| 4, 429 4,452 | 4,078 4, 160 
Federal, State, and local government, ex- | Thousands__| 5, 885 946 | 5,822 3, 988 
cluding Federal force-account construc- 
tion. 
b pe RRS ee ee See Thousands._}.......- 11,815 | * 9,978 
D DE 
1 of Wage-earner employment: 
a pS SEER See | ys pee ee Thousands._| 12, 568 12, 862 | 14, 007 
lady, Bituminous-coal mining. _..________._______ Thousands. - 339 348 368 
ved Class I steam railroads, including salaried | Thousands__| 1, 409 1,426 | 1,361 
ion employees (ICC). 
fter farm workers (BAE)---............-- Thousands._| 2,522 2,817 | 2,634 
aCca- Hours of labor 
fter Average hours per week of wage earners: 
SS es FY ET OR SY ae ee 45.6 44.9 | 645.4 37.7 
Bituminous-ccal mining. _.............___- / Ss Peery 44.1 42.0 | 38.8 27.1 
Retail he ee a eS a a os Re ih laa 41.6 41.8 | %39.9 43.0 
Building construction (private)___.___._.__- Es oe 39.5 40.7 40.1 39. 2 32.4 
obs 
the 
and 
.- 2 ee $23. 88 
tn ET CO a SER $21. 17 
FPR Se Haars $30. 24 
Hourly or daily earnings 
3 in , 
Average Lourly earnings of wage earners: 
Vas COLE TE ET TT OT a A $1. 031 |6$0.988 | $0. 633 
nly Bituminous-coal mining_...................].........-..--].------- $1. 213 |$1, 165 | $0. 886 
ith ST NRE TTT OFT SEN NER $0. 712 |®$0. 688 | $0. 536 
ht- Building construction (private)......_..._..|__.......____- $1. 335 $1. 339 | $1.292 | $0,933 
Average straight-time hourly earnings in 
ors, manufacturing, using— 
Current employment by industry_...._.|__..._________}______-- $0. 961 |6$0.916 | $0. 622 
—_ yment by industry as of January |__.___.__.__._}..__.... $0. 886 |*$0.836 | $0. 622 
Quertaity farm wage rate, per day without! = ||. 08 |. $$3.51 | $1.57 
board (BAE). PE 
Industrial injuries, labor turnover, and absences 
from work 
Industrial injuries in manufacturing, per mil- |...._.________|_______- 719.4 | 720.7 
lion man-hours worked. 
turnover in manufacturing: 
Total separations, per 100 employees.___....|_............_|__._.__- 7.6 $7.0 
Quits, RE Oe SSEpeeesere mene eee 6.1 65.2 
Layvofis, per 100 employees. .._....._.__}_......_--__.-}__2_L.. 0.6 60.5 
‘ Total voy mae Pood yy ee Soe fide Lasinatnfeatise ues 6.1} $7.2 
bsence rates (workdays as percent o 
scheduled): 
Manufacturing, selected industries........._|..........__-- 
ER aa ae! 






See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods '\—Continued 





























{Available in reprint form] 
1944 
1943: 1939: 
Item Unit - a ee pverace 
ovem- tem- or year 
ber October - 
Strikes 

Strikes beginning in month: 
peumenen Grlemee: 6) J. de 375 440 390 325 218 
Number of workers involved__.........____. Thousands_ 200 220 185 136 Qs 

Man-days idle during month (all strikes): 

ES ERE ORR TR Rae Thousands_- 710 690 660 | 2,863 1, 484 
Percent of available working time...__....._.].....__.._.._- 0. 10 0. 09 0.09 0. 38 0. 28 
Cost of living 

Cost-of-living index (wage earners in large cities) : 

let EES SP OE A a ERE RR TE 1935-39=100_| 126.5 | 126.4) 126.5] 124.2 99. 4 
RECESS ae 1 aE 1935-39=100_| 136.5 | 136.4 | 137.0] 137.3 95.2 
oS PA eae 1935-39=100_| 141.8 141.7 141.4 133. 5 100. 5 
pO EE ESE Seen) | Ba ae re 1935-39= 100_}_.......}.....-.- 108.2 | 108.0 104.3 
Fuel, electricity, and ice__.................- 1935-39=100_; 109.9; 109.8} 109.8] 107.9 99.0 
Housefurnishings.. __............-- tibial 1935-39=100_| 141.4 141.3 | 140.71 126.9 101.3 
pf Ee eer ae) eee ee 1935-39=100.| 122.7 | 122.7 | 122.4] 117.7 100.7 

Retail food prices (large cities) 

Retail price index: All foods---_........._..----- 1935-39=100_| 136.5 136.4 137.0] 137.3 95. 2 
Cereals and bakery a KS Cis Escaneed 1935-39=100_| 108.6; 108.6 | 108.6} 108.3 94. 5 
SERIE OF a8 cot ie 6 ee ee 1935-39 = 100 129.7 129.4 129.0 130. 4 96. 6 
Dany GTN. siihhds a Sethe nee jussoen 1935-39=100_| 133.6 | 133.6] 133.6] 133.6 95. 9 

OS SR a See = 1935-39=100.| 186.8 | 179.0} 168.0} 190.8 91.0 
Fruits and vegetables................... -.- 1935-39=100_| 160.7 | 162.9} 169.9] 1626 94. 5 
RI SI BS 5 Sa 2S ee 1935-39=100_| 124.3 | 1243) 1243] 1248 95. 5 
, | fT ae: aoe 1935-39=100.| 123.2; 123.1 | 123.0} 125.0 87.7 
PE Ea ee. ee 1935-39=100_.| 126.5 | 126.4) 126.3} 126.6 100. 6 

Wholesale prices 

Wholesale price index: All commodities. _-__-_--_- 1926=100....| 104.4; 1041] 1040); 102.9 77.1 
All commodities other than farm products__| 1926=100-___- 99.9 99.8 99.7 98. 8 79. 5 
All y= re other than farm products | 1926=100_...| 98.8 98.7 98. 6 97.4 81.3 

an Ss. 
pT ®t SE ee ee ee 1926=100_....| 124.4 123. 4 122.7 121.4 65. 3 
a SE SE EE SRT ST): RR ET 1926=100....; 105.1 104. 2 104. 2 105. 8 70. 4 

National income and expenditures 

National pod ep total (BFDC)_-_-_-_- Millions -..|_......- $13, 669 | $13, 684 |©$12,690 | * $6, 327 

ont BP oo tures for goods and services, | Millions----|......-- $8, 447 | $8, 298 |€$8, 038 | ® $5, 384 

to 

Retail sales, total (BFDC)_-_____--. rile dite hd ctl Millions _--._|.....--- $6, 052 | $5,895 |€$5, 789 | ® $3, 745 

Production 

Industrial production index, unadjusted (FR): 

, RE SEA ss Se) cone 1935-39= 100_ 233 234 234 247 109 
ae La notin ahcanes dane 1935-39= 100_ 249 250 249 268 109 
Oe, ee 2 Bee ee ee 1935-39= 100- 144 145 147 132 106 

Bituminous coa) (BM) _____.........-....-.--.-.-- Thousands | 50,215 | 51,500 | 50,600 | 44,643 | 32,905 

of short 

Construction expenditures, all types (excluding | Millions....| $359} $393 | $407| $482) 5 $575 

maintenance, except in farm construction) .!¢ 

Building construction started in urban areas.__..| Millions._._..| $375 | $400; $412/ $111 (°) 

New famil)-dwelling units in nonfarm areas____|__.._._..-.._- 11,600 | 11,200 | 10, 400 800 | § 45, 100 

Carloadings index, unadjusted (F R)-__....-.._-- 1935-39= 100_ i44 148 150 142 101 





1 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau of tho 
Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Ry, Economics); BF DC 
(Bureau. of Foreign and Domestic Copan: FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines). Most of 
the current figures are 

?10-month average—March to mber 1940. 

3 Differs from ares nonagricultural workers in civilian labor force above, mainly because of exclusion 
of such groups as self-employed ay domestic and casual workers. 

‘ Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmain- 
tenance construction workers employed directly ‘the Fe Federal Government). Other foreeaccount non- 
maintenance construction employment is vied emis under manufacturing and the other groups. - 

§ November. 

* October. 

T Cumulative frequency rate January to September. 

§ Not available. 
* For the coverage of this index, see p. 174. 
1® Data for ‘943 and 1944 revised because of new BAE farm construction data. 
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War and Post-War Trends in Employment of Negroes ' 





Summary 


THE 700,000 Negroes in the Army have their civilian counterpart 
in the more than 5% million Negro workers in the United States. 
This civilian labor force has experienced marked changes in both its 
occupational and industrial attributes, which are significant as indica- 
tors not only of wartime change but also of post-war employment 
opportunities. 

mployment of Negroes in civilian jobs increased by almost a 
million between April 1940 and April 1944, the number of employed 
men rising from 2.9 to 3.2 million and the number of employed women 
from 1.5 to 2.1 million. The outstanding changes in Negro employ- 
ment that occurred during the 4-year period were a marked movement 














tions of war), a substantial amount of upgrading for Negro workers, 
but little change in the proportions occupied in unskilled jobs. As 
the Negroes’ greatest employment advances have been made in pre- 
cisely those occupations, industries, and areas in which the post-war 
adjustment will be most severe, the extent to which these gains 
can be retained will be largely dependent upon the maintenance of a 
high level of post-war employment. 

he facts shown in the present article are based upon an analysis of 
data on the occupational and industrial distribution of employed 
Negroes for April 1940 (shown by the 16th Decennial Census), as 
compared with April 1944 (shown by the Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force of the Bureau of the Census ”). 


Changes in Occupational Distribution, 1940 to 1944 


The proportion of the employed male Negro labor force on farms 
declined from 47 percent in April 1940 to 28 percent in April 1944, or 
by 13 points; the ip gana in industry increased by the same amount. 

he remainder of the major occupational groups showed changes of 
not more than about 1 point between 1940 and 1944 (table 1). 















' Prepared by Seymour L. Wolfbein, of the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division'(on military leave). 

? The sample upon which the Monthly paren on the Labor Force operates is designed to provide national 
totals on employment, unemployment, and the labor force. It should be noted therefore, that the data | 
on the occupational and industrial distribution of the employed nonwhite population presented in the fol- 
lowing tables are based on a sample of a comparatively number of persons and are subject to a larger 
sampling error than the totals, and for this reason absolute numbers are not given in the present 
article. The broad composition of the group, however, is clearly shown, 
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The shift from the farm to the factory, therefore, is by far the 
most outstanding change that took place in the male Negro labor force 
during the war. Between 1940 and 1944, the number of Negroes 
employed as skilled craftsmen and foremen doubled, as did the number 
engaged as ‘‘operatives,” i. e. performing the basic semiskilled factory 
operations. Altogether, the number in both categories rose from 
about 500,000 to a total of about 1,000,000 during the 4 years covering 
the National Defense Program and the entry of the United States 
into the war. In contrast the number on farms, either as farm 
operators or laborers, decreased by about 300,000. In terms of the 
total numbers involved the other changes were small. 

The number of Negro men working as proprietors, managers, and 
officials increased 50 percent in the 4-year period, but in April 1944 

still had not reached 75,000. - 


TaBLE 1.—Percentage Distribution of Employed Negroes by Occupation and Sex, April 
1946. and April 1944} it , 




















Negro males Negro females 
Occupation 

oy a Change,| April | April | Change, 
1 1 1940-44; 1940 1944 | 1940-44 
es S.d. s SLEBS ee $52.1 035) 41.2 28.0 | —13.2 16.0 8.1 —7.9 
RE ETI TE He 21.3 143; —7.0 3:0 2,9 —.1 
Farm laborers._____- BS A tect 19.9 13.7| —6.2 13.0 5.2 —7.8 
Industrial workers_._..______.._- Sea ey ermyeteas se ee 37.0 29.7 | +12.7 6.5 18.0 11.5 
8 on aw tingcnemmmnttaaen 4.4 7.3| +2.9 .2 .7 +. 5 
... Sdoeedeer. Ui ie. LI Te 12.6 22.4; +9.8 6.3 17.3} +11.0 
La EG ea Pra ee isan Cia 21.4 20.3; —1L1 .8 2.0 +1.2 
ine iB a i tn a ly OD egg Si eo 15.3 15.1 —.2 70.3 62.5 —7.8 
ERE TERE EEE ee eee eee eee S 2.9 16; -—13 59.9 44.6) —15.3 
SE EN « 3 SURI 08 sate .5 -3 —.2 () , Oe 
Personal and other services. -___.._....__..___-.-- 11.9 13.2} +13 10.4 17.9 +7. 5 
NS ee ae ae 2.0 3.0; +1.0 14 3.9 +2. 5 
Cima te a 8 ll cl eT lh lle 1.2 2.4 +1.2 9 3.2 +2. 3 
iS, okinidel tat bbinds RO a ee .8 .6 —.2 .5 .7 +. 2 
Proprietors, managers and professional workers. -____-_- 3.1 3.9 +.8 5.0 5.5 +.5 
fessional, semiprofessional.............______- L8 ie es | 43; 40 =,3 
Proprietors, managers, Officials__.................- 1.3 2.2 +.9 af 15 +.8 
Total employed -Negroes__.................---.- 100.0 | 100.0 |_.._...- 100.0 | 100.0 |______-- 























i Data for April 1940 are from 16th Census of US, Population, Vol. III, The Labor Force, Part 1, U.S. 
Summary, table 62 (pp. 88 et seq.). Datafor A 1944 are from Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force. All data exclude persons whose occupation was not ascertainable. April 1944 t- 
ages are for all nonwhites but do not result in any significant difference from the distribution for Negroes 


only. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 


Slightly over 7 of every 10 employed Negro women were in some 
service activity in April 1940, and the great majority of these were 
domestic servants. After 4 years, the proportion in the services had 
decreased only slightly, although a significant internal shift had 
occurred. The proportion working as domestic servants showed a 
marked decrease, while those engaged in the personal services, e. g. 
as beauticians, cooks, waitresses, ete., showed a _ correspondi 
increase. It is interesting to note, in this connection, that the actu 
number of Negro domestics showed a slight increase between 1940 and 
1944 (about 50,000), but it was not enough to counterbalance the 
decline of 400,000 among white domestic servants. 

As among the men, the most pronounced occupational shift among 
Negro women was the shift from the farm to the factory. In April 
1940, 16 percent of the entire female Negro labor force was on farms; 
4 years later, that proportion had been halved. The total number of 
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Negro women employed had increased by about a third; the number 
employed on farms had decreased by about 30 percent. On the other 
hand, Negro women employed as craftsmen and foremen and as 
factory operatives almost quadrupled during the same period. 

No significant changes occurred in any of the other major occupa- 
tional groups. Percentage increases were large; the number of Negro 
women working as proprietors, managers, or officials tripled, those 
working as saleswomen almost doubled, and those engaged as clerical 
workers rose to a number five times as great as in April 1940. The 
actual numbers involved were very anil however, and made little 
difference in the occupational distribution of the employed Negro 
women. 


Negroes’ Position in Total Labor Force, 1940 and 1944 


It is evident from the foregoing that Negro workers have experi- 
enced a considerable amount of upgrading; by April 1944 both men 
and women were engaged in skilled and semiskilled factory opera- 
tions which few had performed before the war. Nevertheless, a con- 
siderable proportion of the Negro labor force was still engaged in un- 
skilled occupations and service activities. Thus, 1 in every 5 Negro 
men was working as an unskilled laborer in April 1940; after 4 years, 
the proportion engaged in that activity remained the same (table 1). 
The same situation was found in practically every other major occu- 
pational group. 

The employment distribution of Negro women followed the same 
pattern. Despite their large increases, already noted, in clerical 
positions and as saleswomen, the total in these occupational groups 
numbered less than 100,000 in April 1944, as compared with a total 
of more than 5% million white women in the same occupations in that 
month. Furthermore, comparatively little gain was made by the 
Negro women in such other fields as professional and semiprofessional 
endeavors and in the proprietary and managerial groups. 

Table 2 shows the proportion of Negroes in each occupational 
group, by sex, in April 1940 and April 1944. 


TABLE 2.— Incidence of Negroes among Total Employed Workers in Specified Occupational 
roups, April 1940 and April 1944 } 





Negro males as percent | Negro females as per- 
of total males in occu- cent of total females 


Occupational group pation in occupation 





April 1940 | April 1944 | April 1940 | April 1944 
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1 See table 1 for source of data. 
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As table 2 indicates, after 4 years of wartime change, over 98 percent 
of the clerical and sales force in the country is still white, while about 
95 percent of the professional, proprietary, and managerial group also 
remain white. On the other hand, the proportion of ‘he unskilled jobs 
filled by Negroes is larger than it was. For example, the total num- 
ber of male laborers (outside of agriculture) decreased but there 
was a slight increase in the number of Negroes in such jobs. The 
same sort of development occurred among female domestic servants. 
The greatest gain in employment opportunity has come from the 
opening up of jobs to Negroes as seamekiied and skilled workers, 
principally in factories. | 


Changes in Industrial Distribution, 1940 to 1944 


The changes in the industrial distribution of the employed Negroes 
between April 1940 and April 1944, given in table 3, reveal again the 
shift from the farm to the factory, showing a marked decline in the 
proportion engaged in agriculture and a corresponding increase in the 
proportion in manufacturing. The gains in factory employment, how- 
ever, have occurred in the munitions industries. Thus, the most im- 

rtant fact disclosed by table 3 is the coricentration of the increase of 

egro factory workers in the “‘metals, chemicals, and rubber’ group — 
the so-called Niles ces | category which includes the basic heavy 
industries such as iron and steel and machinery, as well as transporta- 
tion equipment (including aircraft and shipbuilding). The actual 
number of Negro men in this group increased by well over a quarter of 
a million between 1940 and 1944, tripling in 4 years. 


Tas“ 3.—Percentage Distribution of Employed Negroes, by Industry and Sex, April 1940 














and April 1944} 
Negro males Negro females 
notes A A Cha pril 

inge,| A April |Change 

10 | “bea | 1000-44) 4000" | “toed ‘ 
Agriculture -..........-- navavedisthcgtinasindbatindesemtd 42.0 29.9 | —12.1 16.1 8.1 —8.0 

Forestry and fishing.................-.----------.-.--- 8 5). —.3 : lll 

DLA. 14. eet hecoastesetp opps ccnegticcenpaird 1.8 4.2); +2.4 () 7 eA4..- 
Construction___----.--.---- pc odbdee 5. sb Sipe DSS 4.9 3.7} —1.2 7 (2) —.1 
TETRA AL TE: HA IS AES 16.2| 23.9 +1 7 3.2} 13.4] +4102 
Metals, chemicals, rubber. _..........--.--..------ 5.5] 13.1 7.6 3 7.3) 47.1 
Food, clothing, textiles, leather__.............-..-- 2.8 4.7} +1.9 1.8 3.9 +2. 1 
All other manufacturing._..............----------- 7.9 6.1] —L8 1.2 2.2) +1.0 
Transportation, communication, public utilities -___.- 6.8 10.1} +3.3 -2 1.1 +.9 
a eS tog wy 10.9; +10 4.0 10.5 | - +6.5 
Finance, insurance, real estate........................-. 1.9 1.6 —.3 8 1.3 +.5 
Business and repair services, including auto-.-------_-_- 1.7 1.5 —.2 1 aa 
Domestic and personal services--.................-.-.-- 8.4 6.1) —2.3 68. 6 54.4) —14.2 
Amusement, recreation... ...............-...-..------ 1.0 4 —.6 3 .4 +.1 
NN ES Oe SP eee an ee ee 2.9 3.2 +.3 6.1 7.5 +1.4 
ae tet s cctege cc acts eas ECCRinaeayh< 1.7 40; +23 5 3.2 +2.7 

All employed Negroes... ..............-.-...-.-- 100.0 | 100.0 j......-- 100.0 | 100.0 }....- 























1 Data for April 1949 are from 16th Decennial Census of U. 8., Population, Vol. III, The Labor Force, 
Part 1, U. 8. Summary, table 76 (pp. 188 et seq). Data fog April 1944 are from Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force, Bureau of the Census. All data exclude persons whose industry was not ascertainable. April 1944 
centages are for all nonwhites but do not result in any significant difference from the distribution for 
egroes only. The industrial categories in this table differ from the occupational categories in table |, 
even though the titles of the categories may be similar. For nari, Sass ome ame Rereces, Wen Geert: 
pS ay ay Tey pa, ee RE ky dd and - 
table because large numbers with personal service occupations are working er 

industries—e. g., waiters and waitresses are classified in retail trade. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Essentially the same pattern of war-time change in industrial dis- 
tribution occurred amorg the Negro women. The data show a similar 
trend from farm to factory, although the decline in service activities 
and the increase in a in trade is particularly marked among 
the women. Here again, by far the most important change in employ- 
ment in the manufacturing field was also in the ‘‘metals, chemicals, 
and rubber” group. Fewer than 3,000 Negro women were employed 
in pe group in April 1940; 4 years later 50 times as many were so 
employed. 

un EE field of employment which deserves special mention is 
government service. Negroes in public employment in April 1944 
numbered about 200,000 in contrast to fewer than 60,000 in the same 
month of 1940. 


Negroes’ Post-War Employment Prospects 


With reference to the post-war job prospects of the o worker 
it may be noted, on the basis of a comparison of the 1940 and 1944 
figures on the occupational and industrial distribution of the Negro 
labor force, that (1) the Negro has made his greatest employment 
gains in those occupations (especially semiskilled factory_jobs) which 
will suffer the severest cutbacks during the post-war period, (2) 
further, he has made his biggest advances in those industries (espe- 
cially the ‘metals, chemicals, and rubber’ group) which will experience 
the greatest post-war declines. 

In addition, it-should be pointed out that the Negro gains have 
taken place in congested production areas where considerable readjust- 
ment of the labor force will be necessary. In general, the Negro has 
been able to get his war job in areas where a substantial proportion of 
the labor force was also engaged in war work. Information for four 
major congested production areas (Mobile, Charleston, Detroit and. 
Willow Run, and Hampton Roads) shows that among the more than 
half a million in-migrants, about 1 in every 4 was a Negro.’ These 
cities, of course, will experience considerable labor turnover in the 
immediate post-war period. 

Finally, it also should be noted that in those occupations and indus- 
tries in which the Negro has made his greatest employment advances, 
he was generally among the last to be hired. “Therefore under seniority 
rules he is more likely to be,laid_off,than the average worker in these 
occupations. 

The war has given many Negroes their first opportunity to demon- 
strate ability to perform basic factory operations in a semiskilled and 
skilled capacity. The consolidation of the Negro’s gains in the post- 
war period (and this is true, of course, for a sizable proportion of 
other workers as well) is dependent in large measure upon the volume 
of employment that then prevails. 


‘Cf. Bureau of the Census, Population Reports, Series C A-3, Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 9. 





















Teen-Age Youth in the Wartime Labor Force' 


Summary 


THE group of teen-age boys and girls has supplied more additional 
wartime workers than any other group in the population of the United 
States. In April 1944 the number of teen-age youths in the labor 
force—either as civilians or members of the armed forces—exceeded 
normal peacetime expectations by 2.8 million, as compared with cor- 
responding figures of approximately 2 million each for men over 20 
and women over 20. 

There were close to 5 million 14-19 year old youths in the civilian 
labor force in April 1944 and an additional 1% million in the armed 
forces— atotal of 6% million. The teen-age labor forcein the autumn of 
1944 was of approximately the same magnitude. Reference to April 
data is made because special tabulations from the Census Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force, April 1944, provide the latest available 
information on the school attendance, residence, hours of work, and 
industrial distribution of 14-19 year old boys and girls. These war- 
time activities of teen-age youths not only provide a fuller description 
of the ways in which young persons have aided the war effort, but also 
provide an insight into the problems of their post-war readjustment. 

About a third (1,500,000) of the wartime civilian workers 14-19 
years of age are still attending school. On the basis of pre-war trends 
only about 400,000 students would be expected to be in the labor 
market. Thus, about 1,100,000 of the extra teen-age workers are 
school youngsters generally working part time (average, 20 hours per 
week). In addition there are 1,000,000 who left school early to take 
full-time civilian jobs or enter the armed forces and 700,000—prin- 
cipally older teen-age girls—who took wartime jobs but who ordinarily 
would be homemakers or other pat-tihechioo! nonworkers. Young 
workers not attending school are generally on the job full time—an 
average of 46 hours per week, or approximately the same as the average 
for older workers. 

Retail trade is the largest single source of employment for young 
workers of both sexes who are attending school. Agriculture and 
manufacturing also employ substantial numbers of boy student work- 
ers, while service is an important secondary employer of girls attend- 
ing school. 

Among out-of-school young workers, agriculture employs the 
largest number of boys, whereas manufacturing is the largest employer 
of girls. The most important- secondary sources of employment are 
trade and service for the girls and manufacturing for the boys. 

The expansion in the teen-age labor force is mostly a temporary 
wartime development. Many of the young workers still in school 
are likely to quit work and devote full time to their studies when 
wartime pressures are removed and part-time jobs are less easy to 
find. Post-war reductions in the out-of-school labor force, however, 
will come about primarily through resumption of pre-war trends 
toward longer schooling rather than through actual withdrawals from 
the labor market. Young persons who have already left school are 
generally very reluctant to return. 
eit TBared, in the Bureau's Occupational Outlook Division by Lester M. Pearlman and Leonard Eskin. 
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TaBLeE 1.—Estimated Excess of April 1944 Labor Force over “Normal,” Classified by 
Age and Sex! 





Estimated excess (in thousands) over ‘‘normal’’ 




















Age group 

Both sexes Males Females 
8 ge Ca ae oF SP nes Reetan a aed. eaaerap: 6, 3, 700 3, 000 
NEE SE A EE ES Se Pee ee meee 2, 760 1, 690 1, 070 
2 LSS AR Ses a A eg Ns 1, 730 1, 090 640 
tins 666 bny cece ss load pamnge <sh6~dudss 1, 030 600 430 
SR I oi dnd dig ncn js ncem iene ecunss 3, 940 2, 010 1, 930 
NC RT SL ree ye 930 510 420 
DE, Rath ing Shai bh skal secbbuld déubececs oun 210 200 10 
| | i aE eS pin ORE FES Sa 840 210 630 
Rac tecks 5. binles bind n dot bias niin bans’ 840 280 560 
Ee iiieh tod ck =>40tdctn ddesthanst-icanbhoe 70 390 280 
RIE a) Ee ik OS. Re LE 450 420 30 

















! Based on comparisons between (1) estimates of actual labor force compiled from data on civilian labor 
force from the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force plus unofficial estimates of armed 
forces; and (2) estimates of ‘“‘normal’’ labor force adapted from Census Bureau release P-44, No. 12. Actual 
tabor-force estimates were adjusted to exclude an estimated 200,000 teen-age persons on temporary jobs who 
were included in the Census enumeration for April 1944 because the Census week coincided with Easter 
week. Adjustments were made on the basis of interpolations between March and May and experience 
in previous years. Fora complete discussion of the data in the table, see Sources of Wartime Labor Supply 
in the United States, in Monthly Labor Review, August 1944 (p. 264). 

? The excess in the teen-age group is somewhat overstated because the ‘‘normal’’ labor-force estimates 
refer to the last week in March, whereas the actual estimates refer to the first week in April. There isfa 
slight seasonal rise between these two weeks. 


Changes in Activity Status of Teen-Age Population, 1940-44 ’* 


Under ordinary peacetime circumstances the teen-age labor force 
would have been expected to decline by about 400,000 between 
1940 and 1944 because of a decline in the total population aged 14-19 
and a continuation of the pre-war trend toward longer school attend- 
ance. Actually, however, the number of young persons in the labor 
force increased by 2,400,000, with the result that the level exceeded 
normal peacetime expectations by 2,800,000 in April 1944. A brief 
summary of changes in the activity status of the 14-19 year old 
population is presented below: 





Change 
1940 1944 1940-44 
(Figures in thousands) 

Total population aged 14-19 !________________- 14, 630 14, 000 — 630 
Total attending school_______________-_-_- 9, 159 27, 930 —1, 229 
Total not attending school__.____________- 5, 471 6, 070 +599 

8 4, 037 36, 470 +2, 433 
In the armed forces... ....+.-.-.....--..- 66 1, 680 +1, 614 
Employed in civilian jobs_____--_______--_- 1, 705 34,610 +2, 905 

el Nie Eas Gn Mae 212 31, 430 +1, 218 
Not attending school____________.---- 1, 493 3, 180 -+-1, 687 
TEI Sa ORR IS 2, 266 180 — 2, 086 

eee eee eee sores. 10, 593 7, 530 — 3, 063 
DS bos. owt eee fee 8, 809 £6, 460 — 2, 349 
Not attending school_________________-__- 1, 784 1, 070 —714 

! Excludes persons in institutions. 
? Excludes some ns not in the labor force and attending school. See footnote 4. 


’ ee to exclude an estimated 200,000 temporary Easter workers (see table 2, footnote 6). 
‘I only those who report school attendance as the reason for not being in labor force. Excludes 
— who may be nonworkers primarily for other reasons (e. g., unable to work), but who may neverthe- 
be attending school. 


* The 1944 data in this article are based on the Bureau of the Census sample Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force for April 1944. In interpreting these data, it should be borne in mind that the Census sample 
is small and subject to a certain amount of sampling error, particularly in view of the fact that the 14-19 
r= old group to which these data refer is a relatively small part of the total sample. In general, estimates 

categories containing 1,000,000 persons or more may be considered a fairly reliable indication of the num- 
ee in these categories. For categories con fewer than 1,000,000 persons, however, the 
should be interpreted as indicating only general relationships among the characteristics shown, 
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STUDENT-WORKERS 


About 1} million 14-19 year olds were both attending school and in 
the labor force in April 1944; this was more than four times the cor- 
responding number in April 1940, despite a decline of 1,200,000 in the 
total number attending school between 1940 and 1944 (table 2). 
Student-workers in April 1944, comprised approximately one-third of 
all civilian workers 14-19 years of age. The proportion of workers 
who were attending iidiec! vatied inversely with age, two-thirds of 
the 14-15 year old workers being in school, as compared with only 
one-tenth of the 18-19 year olds (table 3). 


TABLE 2.—Population Aged 14~-19 Years, Classified by School Attendance, Labor-Force 
Status, and Sex, April 1940 and 1944 



































aa 14-19 Attending school Not attending school 
In labor force Total 4 In labor force In labor force 
Year Total Total |— 
— Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- | Num-/Percent —. Num.- | Percent of 
sands) ber (in | cent of|ber (in| cent of/ber (in|ofschool sands) ber (in | nonschoo! 
thou- | popu-| thou- | popu- | #hou- | popu- thou- popu- 
sands) |lation 4) sands) |lation 4) sands) | lation 3 sands) | lation 
Both sexes 
= © a ee 14, 630 | 5 4, 037 27. 9, 159 62.0 350 3 5, 471 | § 3, 687 67.4 
Total oe bbdaies Shel 14,000 | *6,470 | 46.2 | 7,930 56.6 |¢1, 460 18.5 | 6,070 5, 010 82.4 
Civilian.......... 12, 320 4, 790 38.9 | 7,930 | 64.4 | 1,460 18.5 | 4,390 3, 330 75. 7 
Male Z 
0 Spe sy ae 7,337 | 52,642 | 36.0 | 4,639) 62.5 250 5.4 | 2,698 | 52,392 88.7 
Totel........... -| 7,060] 4,140] 58.6] 3,7200] 527] 920] 24.9] 3,340] 3,220 96. 2 
Civilian.........- 5, 380 2,460 | 45.7 | 3,720} 69.2 920 24.9 | 1,660 1, 540 92. 3 
Females 
PS “9 7, 293 1, 395 19.1 | 4,520 | 61.6 100 2.2 | 2,773 1, 295 46.7 
iv ntimnnpantinmmmiies 6, 940 2, 330 33.6 | 4,210 60. 6 540 12.8 | 2,730 1, 790 65. ¢ 





























1 1940 figures are estimated from data in the following reports of the Sixteenth Census of U. 8.: Popula- 
tion, Vol. IV, p. 94, and Estimates of Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment in the United States, 
1940 and 1930, p. 1; 1944 figures are from Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. Esti- 
mates for 1944 are rounded to the nearest ten thousand. May differ from published Census figures because 
of adjustments noted and differences caused by rounding. 

2 Excludes persons in institutions. 

+ Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 

4 Excludes some persons not in the labor force and attending school. See footnote 4 to tabulation on p. 7. 

5 Data include an estimated 23,000 teen-age boys in the armed forces outside continental United States, 
who were not included in the 1940 Census count. 


6 1944 data are adjusted to exclude an estimated 200,000 on temporary Easter jobs reported as in 
the labor force and attending school. Approximately 7 for whom com information was 
not available are distributed according to the distribution of those with known characteristics. 


Because of the relatively small number of 18-19 year olds attend- 
ing school, only 200,000 of the student-workers came from this age 
group, although a greater percentage of 18-19 year old students were 
in the labor force than was the case in the younger age groups. About 
700,000 or nearly half of the student-workers were aged 16-17 and 
an additional 600,000 were in the 14-15 year group. The rate of 
labor-force participation among 16-17 year old students (24 percent) 
was twice as high as among ce to students. : 

Boys aged 14-19 attendi shool and working outnumbered girls 
in this category 900,000 to 500,000. The proportion of school boys 
in the labor force was about twice as great us that of school girls in 
the same age groups, the disparity being greatest in the younger ages. 
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into the armed forces. 
school labor force because about two-thirds of the draft-eligible boys, 
i. e., those aged 18-19, typically do not attend school and are in the 
Moreover, the fact that a relatively high pro 
portion of these 18-—19-year-olds were already in the labor force 
limited the further labor-market participation of this age group. 

with the general! drop in the 14-i9 year old 
population, outweighed the wartime gains in the number of out-of- 
school workers resulting from an increased rate of labor-market 
participation and the addition of workers who normally would be in 


civilian labor force. 


These factors, 


Labor- 
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OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUNG WORKERS 


The draft made dee 
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Out-of-school young workers in civilian activities numbered 3,300,- 
000 in April 1944—approximately 300,000 below the April 1940 total. 
This was in sharp contrast to the group of student-workers, whose 
number in 1944 far exceeded that in 1940. The decline in the number 
of workers not attending school was attributable to the entry of boys 
inroads in the out-of- 
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Virtually all of the student-workers were attending day school. 
The number of youngsters in the labor force who attended night school 
was considerably less than 50,000. 












TasLe 3.—Civilian Cegriotion Aged 14-19 Years, Classified by School Attendance, 
orce Status, Age Group, and Sex, April 1944 ! 








Age and sex 









Civilian population, 
aged 14-19 years ? 


Attending school 








Not attending school 















In labor force 





Total 4 





In labor force 




















In labor force 





















Both sexes, 14-19 years 
14-17 









Males, 14-19 years___- 
14-17 years 
14-15 years __- 

16-17 years___ 

18-19 years 
Females, 14-19 years.. 
14-17 years._____. 

















Num- | Per- | Num- Num-/| Per- | shou. | Num: | Percent of 
sands) ber (in |cent of|ber (in|cent of} ber (in-| cent of sands) ber (in| nonschool 
thou- | popu-| thou- | popu-| thou- | popu- thou- | populas 
sands) |lation 4) sands) jlation 3) sands) | lation * sands)} tion? 
— 

12,320 | 54,790 | 38.9] 7,980 | 64.4 | 51,460 18.5 | 4,390 | 3,330 75.7 
9,170 | 2,710 | 29.6 7,230} 78.8) 1,250 17.3 | 1,940 | 1, 460 75.0 
4, 700 810 17.3 | 4,260 | 90.6 530 12.6 440 280 62.5 
4, 470 1,900 | 42.5] 2,970; 66.4 720 24.2 | 1,500 | 1, 180 78.7 
3,150 | 2,080) 65.9 700 | 22.3 210 29.8 | 2,450 | 1,870 76. 2 
5,380 | 52,460 | 45.7 | 3,720; 69.2 5 920 24.9 | 1,660 | 1, 540 92.3 
4, 530 1,780 | 39.2 3,520 77.6 840 24.0 | 1,010 940 92. 2 
2, 400 600 25.1 | 2,160; 90.2 390 18.3 240 210 87.3 
2, 130 1,180 | 55.2) 1,360 | 63.5 450 33. 1 770 730 93.7 

850 680 | 80.0 200 | 23.9 (8) 40.4 650 600 92.4 
6,940 | 2,330) 33.6 | 4,210 | 60.6 12.8 | 2,730 | 1,790 65. 6 
930 | 20.1} 3,710} 80.0 410 11.1 930 520 56. 2 

9.1 | 2,100; 91.0 140 6.6 200 (8) 34.3 

30.9 | 1,610 | 69.1 270 16.8 730 450 62.5 

60.7 500 | 21.7 130 25.5 | 1,800 | 1,270 70. 4 






















































labor force. 

















p. 7. 

5 Excludes an estimated 200,000 
ing school and includes 75,000 for whom complete information was not available (see table 2, footnote 6). 
Estimates less than 100,000 not shown. 


' Data are based upon Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. Estimates are 
rounded to the nearest ten thousand. May differ from published Census figures because of adjustments 
noted and differences caused by rounding. 

? Excludes persons in institutions. 

+ Percentages computed from unrounded numbers. : 

‘ Excludes some persons attending school and not in the labor force. See footnote 4 to tabulation on 


persons on temporary Easter jobs reported as in the labor force and attend- 


Because only 10 percent cf the youths aged 14-15 were not attending 
school, there were relatively few persons of this age in the out-of-school 
Only 300,000 of the 3,300,000 young out-of-school work- 
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ers were in the 14-15 age group. Girls outnumbered boys by more 
than 2 to 1 in the 18-19 year old bracket where the size of the male 
civilian labor force was cut down by the effect of the draft, but in the 
younger age groups the ratio was more nearly 2 to 1 in favor of the 

oys. As in the case of student-workers, the percentage of nonschool 
boys in the labor force considerably exceeded the percentage of girls, 
particularly in the younger age groups (table 3). 


Extra Wartime Workers Aged 14-19 Years 


As pointed out above, the teen-age labor force exceeded peacetime 
expectations by about 2,800,000 in April 1944. The extra workers 
have come from three principal groups, as follows: 

Number (in millions) 
Total Boys Girls 








Bee, hb ea cd. 6 He dSd  OISK Male ELI. 268 Lok 

Those who took a job, but remained in school-__-_-----_-_---- Bs a” .4 
Those who left school early to take a job or enter the armed 

A A a iS MAAS Ce ie AP hp glee,“ pe gad os 1.0 .8 .2 

In the civilian labor foree_____-_......-...---.------ 5 .3 .2 

Jap Gs eumoedl fonneesa ~ 6 iv ~ 240 ees -> «0s bps He . 5 ay) sam 
Those who took a job, but would normally be out-of-school 

a ae ee ge es ae ee Ye 2 5 


Since the proportion of school boys and girls who normally work is 
so small—about 4 percent in 1940—it is not surprising that 1,100,000 
of the 1,500,000 student-workers represent extra workers. Young 
persons still in school account for as many of the abnormal wartime 
additions to the labor force as did those who left school early to take 
civilian jobs or enter the armed forces. 

Of the million young workers who left school early, half were in 
civilian occupations and half were in the armed forces. This is not 
to say that 500,000 young men would not be in the labor force if they 
had not entered the armed forces. The wartime increase in the rate 
of labor-market participation among civilians makes it likely that a 
high proportion of these boys would be at work even if they were not 
in the armed forces. 

The 700,000 extra teen-age workers who would not have been in 
school even in peacetime included 500,000 young women, most of 
whom would ordinarily have been homemakers. These were probably 
newly married persons who would normally have quit work upon 
marriage and single girls who would ordinarily have helped out 
around home instead of joining the labor force. It is interesting 
to note that the group which came from out-of-school nonworkers 
made up almost half of the extra female workers in the teen-age 
labor force. 


Industry Distribution of Teen-Agers * 
Although every industry except mining and construction has had a 


substantial increase in teen-age workers since 1940, the gains have 
been uneven so that the industrial-employment pattern of young 





’ The data presented in the preceding section have been adjusted to exclude an estimated 200,000 student- 
workers on temporary Easter jobs, but there is no basis for wine eye temporary workers among the 
various industry and hours categories into which the data are in this section and the following 
— The industry and hours data, therefore, have not been adjusted to exclude temporary Easter 
workers. 
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workers has changed considerably. Manufacturing has replaced 
agriculture as the largest employer of teen-age youth, and retail trade 
has gained in relative importance, while the service industries have 
lost (table 4). 

While the rise of manufacturing over agriculture as an employer 
of teen-age youth represents a significant shift in the employment 
pattern of this group, the April level of 14-19 year old employment 
in agriculture understates the importance of the group to the farm 
labor force. The seasonal demand for farm labor during the summer 
months is met in large measure by young family workers on school 
vacation. During the period from April to July, this past year, 
farm employment increased by about 2,000,000 and 14-19 year olds 
accounted for about 850,000 of this gain. 

The gain in retail trade must be discounted somewhat in view of 
the fact that the 1944 figure included temporary Easter workers, 
but the changes are large enough to point conclusively to a sub- 
stantial increase in the relative importance of retail trade as an em- 
ployer of young workers. 

Cauihyate to the general situation, the percentage of teen-age boys 
employed in service industries actually showed a slight increase, but 
there was a striking decline (from 46 percent to 21 percent) in the 
percentage of girls engaged in service industries (table 4). In this 
connection, it should be noted that boys in service industries are 
fairly well scattered throughout the field, being typically employed 
in personal service (e. g., choe shining), amusement (e. g., Minding 
alleys, theaters), automobile-repair shops, and professional services. 
On tke other hand, more than half of the girls in service industries are 
employed in domestic service in which the number of workers has 
declined considerably during the war. 

The labor force in every industrial group is now composed more 
largely of teen-age workers than was the case in 1940. In retail 
trade, the proportion of young employees increased from 6 percent 
(400,000) in 1940 to 15 percent (1,000,000) in 1944, and lesser gains 
took place in all other industrial groups. 

Although the gain in teen-age employment in manufacturing is in 
line with the general employment situation, that in retail trade is 
not typical. Pahoa of persons 20 years of age and over in 
retail trade actually declined by 400,000 between 1940 and 1944 
largely because of the shift of workers to higher-paying war jobs 
and inductions into the armed forces. The entrance of , am num- 
bers of student-workers into industries like retail trade and service, 
which can utilize unskilled young part-time workers, has been an 
important alleviating factor in their manpower problems. On the other 
hand, manufacturing industries, particularly the munitions group 
(metals, chemicals, and rubber), have employed relatively more out-of- 
school young workers. These developments are reflected in the 
fact that among student-workers the number engaged in retail trade 
in 1944 was more than double the number in manufacturing, whereas 
conversely the participation of out-of-school youth in manufacturing 
was almost triple that in retail trade (table 4). 
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TaBLe 4. ited Youths Aged 14-19 Years, Classified by Industry Division, School 
Attendance, and Sex, April 1940 cnt Api 1944 
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' 1940 figures are from Sixteenth Census of U. S., Vapor ns wal Volume IIT; 1944 Re neem from Bureau of 
imates are sonuded to 


the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. the nearest ten thousand. 
me Ame A. differ from published Census figures because of : adjustinents noted and ~ en Ey caused by rounding. 
an estimated 200,000 workers on temporary Easter jobs — footnote 3, p. 10). 

4 Excludes 70 70, - teen-age persons with industry not reported in 1940 and 30, 000 vith school attendance 

unre n 
timates less than 100,000 not shown. 

: Includes forestry and fishing; mining; construction; transportation, communication, and public utilities; 
wholesale trade; government. 

* Percentages computed from unrounded numbers. 


STUDENT-WORKERS 


Next to retail trade, which accounted for almost two-fifths of the 
student-workers, the most important employer of youths attending 
school was agriculture, with a little more than one-fifth. Manufac- 
turing and service employed a little less than one-fifth each. 

Boys attending school and working were considerably more di- 
versified in their industrial activity than girl student-workers. Almost 
half of the 500,000 girls had retail jobs and one-fourth were engaged 
in service industries, with relatively small numbers employed in 
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agriculture, manufacturing, and other activities. Among the 
1,100,000 boy student-workers, on the other hand, the number in 
agriculture was almost as large as the number in retail trade (340,000) 
and substantial numbers were also employed in manufacturing 
(table 4). The 240,000 schoolboys in manufacturing include a 
considerable number of newsboys who are counted in manufacturing 
under the Census industry classification because they work for news- 
paper printing and publishing companies. 

In all, there were twice as many schoolboys working as there were 
schoolgirls, with the boys outnumbering the girls by substantial 
margins in every field except services, in which the number of boy 
and girl student-workers was approximately equal. 

Classification of the student-workers by age (table 5) reveals no 
important deviations in particular age groups from the general pat- 
tern of diversification of hove among the different industry divisions 
and concentration of girls in trade and service. 

The great majority of the schoolboys employed on}farms—even 
in the older teen-age group—were unpaid family workers. As 
would be expected, there were relatively fewer unpaid family workers 
in the out-of-school group and within this group the percentage of 
unpaid workers was considerably larger among the younger than 
among the older teen-age boys. 


Percent of unpaid family work- 

ers among teen-age boys em- 

ployed on farms, April 1944 

Attending Not atiend- 
school 


ing school 
Boys aged 14-19 years_--_- 80. 4 48. 1 


I an mG end es eo i 64. 3 
16-17 years_.__- Lak Mad ha me fe 53. 4 
18-19 years__.___- No a ‘ 34. 2 


In all, about 60 percent of the boys employed on farms were unpaid 
family workers. This compares with only 3% percent of the boys 
employed in nonagricultural industry. The suitability of agricul- 
tural work to the employment of young unpaid family workers 
largely accounts for the higher rates of labor-market participation 
which prevail among boys in farm areas as compared with nonfarm 
areas, 
Civilian labor force 


April 1944! 
(in thousands) Percent in labor force 2 


Farm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm 


Boys aged 14~19 years......______.____....-_-. 970 1, 660 67. 2 42. 4 


Attending school 820 40. 1 27. 5 
Not attending school 840 96. 1 89. 3 


! Excludes persons not reporting school attendance. 
2 Percentages based on ede figures. 








OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUNG WORKERS 


Over one-third of the 3 million employed out-of-school youths 
were in manufacturing and another quarter were engaged in farm work, 
Employment of the nonstudent group in trade and service industries 
was of secondary importance in contrast to the situation among 
student-workers. Within manufacturing a much larger proportion 
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of the out-of-school workers was employed in munitions industries 
than was the case among young workers attending school (table 4), 

Agriculture employed almost half of the civilian boys not attending 
school, but was a negligible source of employment for the girls, two- 
fifths of whom were engaged in manufacturing industries and another 
two-fifths in trade and service. 

As would be expected, a much larger proportion of employed 14-15 
year old boys not attending school were working in agriculture than 
was the case in the older age groups. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that contrary to usual expectations, the percentage of the em- 
ployed 18-19 year old in agriculture exceeded the corresponding boys 
percentage for the 16-17 year group (table 5). This may reflect the 
— of the policy of deferring necessary agricultural workers from the 
draft. 

The trade and service industries were the primary sources of employ- 
ment for younger girls not attending school, while manufacturing was 
most important among the older ones. Even in the older age groups, 
however, trade and service taken together were almost as important 
as manufacturing. 






































TaBLe 5.—Employed Youths Aged 14-19 Years, Classified by Industry, School Attendance, 
Age Group, and Sex, Apri 1944 } 
14-15 years | 16-17 years 18-19 years 
Industry division and sex Attend-| Not at- 'Attend-| Not at- |Attend- | Not at- 
ing |tending| ing /|tending| ing | tending 
school | school | school | school | school | school 
Total number employed (in thousands) 2......____..-- 600 260 810 | 1,110 210° 1, 780 
= &| Percentage distribution, by industry 
Both sexes—total.....--. oe ee 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0/ 100.0! 100.0 
0 ES EIR, ALLS VE 30, 2 57.8 18.8 26.1 11.6 16.3 
pA ESS 2S Dee 2S SP RS BES Sond Oe | 14.4 11.1 20. 0 36. 6 18.0 7.7 
Metals, chemicals, rubber-__..................-- 7 L1 7.1 13.0 7.3 19. | 
Other manufacturing ES | trate fh, "FP. ef 13.7 10.0 12.9 23.6 10.7 18. 6 
Retail trade_. Me iidsdildids hid. eb ikt. 36. 3 13.8 39.8 13.7 28.7 12.7 
Finance, A AIS PTI A 16.1 13.4 14.3 12.0 26. 2 14. 4 
All others #__....__- Re aedetn ate ee sin ants tae 3.9 3.9 7.1 11.6 15.5 18.9 
el ek diel aentaagieattinramen nts napnanaiinuaed 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0! 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 
it «0005 «aneiimedatee tthe’, 0. + amieaniniede 33.9 69.3 23. 6 37.5 22.3 45. 5 
ell a, EE GRR aa 18.5 10. 6 24.7 34. 5 24.7 27.8 
Metals, chemicals, rubber..................--- 9 1.5 9.1 15.4 12.4 14.3 
Other manufacturing ek oaaliaieiininsatmmcidieaioe 17.6 9.1 15. 6 19. 1 12.3 13. 5 
Retail trade_- oe Atal 9 seine ae orca Me 32.7 9.1 30.4 10.5 22.2 6. 6 
Finance and service........._............---_-_--- 11.0 7.0 12.7 6.4 18.5 5.4 
ili ec aa ert, li 3 tans hac 3.9 4.0 8.6 1.1 12.3 14.7 
Females—total__...........__......--.-..-........-..-| 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
ne EM. wo cnine- oh bbb+cenmsaecare= 18.0 21.0 8.7 7.4 4.8 2.6 
I go on otha ns csignbngudiethiimmindal Bo 12.9 10.3 40.0 13.6 42.4 
Metals, chemicals, rubber.................--..}.2.22222|...-2.2. 3.1 9.0 4.0 21.4 
Other manufacturing. I (is eT Ral = 12.9 7.2 31.0 9.6 21.0 
Retail trade_- Sn. gdeaa eters «tant tedeiaiered 48.2 29.0 59.3 18.8 32.8 15. 4 
Finance and service.................__-....-.____- 33.1 33.9 17.5 21.4 31.2 18. 6 
Al otmere *........... cH BAM. uATIGL.1iOoon 3.2 4.2 12.4 17.6 21.9 























1 Based se Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, but excludes 30,000 peisons 
whose school attendance was not reported. Estimates are rounded to the nearest ten thousand. May diffe: 
from published Census because of adjustments noted and differences caused b ing. 

2 Includes an estimated -9— \ mreinieated Easter jobs reported as in the labor force and attend- 

school. (See waoee ph 1 

Includes forestry and ae construction; transportation, communication, and public utilities; 
wholesale trade; government. 
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Hours Worked * 


STUDENT-WORKERS 


Although student-workers comprise a third of the 14-19 year old 
civilian labor force, they supply less than a sixth of the man-hours, 
since students’ hours of work are less than half the average for young 
workers not attending school. School boys and girls were typically 
at work on part-time jobs, as their average workweek of 20 hours 
indicates (table 6). It is noteworthy, however, that these youngsters 
were occupied either at school or on jobs an average of 48 hours per 
week—slightly longer than the workweek for out-of-school youths. 

Except in the case of 18-19 year olds, in which group male employ- 
ment was slight, boys worked 4 to 5 hours longer per week than girls 
of the same age. The fact that many boys were employed on farms 
contributed considerably to this difference, since the average for all 
persons working in agriculture (55 hours) was 10 hours longer than in 
nonagricultural industry. : 


TaBLE 6,—Ave thy oS Hours! Worked by Employed Youths Aged 14-19 Years, 
Classified by Sc 


ool Attendance, Age Group, and Sex, April 1944 ? 





Attending school Not attending school 





Age group 


Males | Females | Total Males |Females 











18.9 3 


i) EES NST SERRE ERS enn LSE ee Jt debbliee 18.8 19.6 16.0 


RR A aa ea a . 23.3 18.0 
; 24.1 
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1 Averages are calculated as arithmetic means. 
2 Based upon Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 

’ High average hours for boys not attending school are due to the fact that 45 percent of them were em- 
ployed in agriculture (see tables 4 and 5). 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUNG WORKERS 


Teen-aged persons not attending school were working an average 
week of 46 hours—a workweek approximately the same as the average 
for older persons. However, relatively more of these youngsters were 
employed in agriculture where hours are longer (23 percent of the 
employed youngsters were in agriculture as compared with only 15 
percent of the older persons). Over half of the out-of-school young 
workers were working 48 hours per week or more, while a fourth worked 
40-47 hours (table 7). 

Boys not attending school worked an average of 50 hours a week— 
8 hours longer than girls. The relatively long hours for boys may be 
traced to the fact that almost half of them were working in agriculture. 
Older youths worked longer hours than the younger ones. Consider- 
ing boys and girls separately, the 18-19 year olds worked an average 
ci 6-7 hours per week longer than the 14-15 year olds (table 6). 
“4 The fact that 40 percent of the student-workers were on Easter school vacation at the time of the Census 
enumeration in April 1944 would be expected to make the average workweek for youths attending school 
longer than is typically thecase. A special tabulation covering only the 60 percent not on school vacation, 
however, showed average hours not cantly different from the average for all student-workers. It is. 


not certain, however, that the areas w students were not on school vacation are representative of the 
country as a whol. 
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Taste 7.—Employed Youths A 14-19 Years, Classi, Weekly Hours Worked, 
School y adh ie and iets ‘6 4g 








Sex, April 1944 
Total Male Female 
Hours Attend-| Not at- | Attend-| Not at- | Attend-| Not at- 
tending tending ing | tending 
school | school | school | school | sehool | schoo! 




















Percentage distribution, by hours worked 

















10 hours or less 22.3 3.6 18.2 3.1 30.8 4.0 
11-19 hours__ 27.7 1.6 27.3 1.8 28.5 1.5 
- SE eee ae ey Pees SAE 29.4 3.6 33.3 3.6 21.3 3.6 
nS NIE Rd ea Mg 3s ai: 11.1 8.1 11.5 7.0 10. 2 9.0 
SC Ee eee fot ae SP ae Gs & * 2S 3.8 17.2 3.4 11.8 4.7 21.7 
ER EE ot ES, SIE. OP ER 1.8 10.0 2.2 6.3 9 13.2 
48 hours. -.....--- aibocesSabbes 1.5 31.7 1.4 24.7 . 19 37.8 
ee eS ae 2.4 24.2 2.7 41.7 1.7 9.2 

Tab os ec... noua one 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Total number employed (in thousarids) !.___._.. 1, 620 3, 150 1, 100 1, 460 520 1, 690 























! Data are from Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, but exclude 30,000 persons 
whose school attendance or hours worked were not reported. Estimates are rounded to the nearest ten 
agen wea M ay, ty from published Census figures because of adjustments noted and differences as 
a resu rounding. ° 


Youths in the Post-War Labor Force 


The expansion in the number of teen-age workers since 1940 is 
largely temporary. Within a year or two after the end of the war 
the great majority of the extra youngsters who have taken wartime 
jobs or entered the armed forces will have reached the age at which 
they normally would have sought employment. Only among those 
girls who might ordinarily never have sought work outside the home 
will there be any permanent additions to the working population. A 
certain percentage of these will continue in the labor market because 
of their job experience during the war, but after the first few post-war 
years they will no longer be in the teen-age group. 

The teen-age labor force—at least in the out-of-school group—will 
tend to return to a pre-war normal because wartime pareapgmen ts 
have run counter to deep-set long-run trends toward longer schooling 
and less labor-market participation among young persons. Even if 
job opportunities continue to be plentiful after the post-war readjust- 
ment, it is unlikely that there will be a reversal of this trend, which 
has persisted through peacetime periods of both prosperity and 
depression. 

he number of in-school workers, however, will vary with the level 
of economic activity. If a high level of employment is maintained, 
the number of students who take advantage of the opportunities for 
part-time and summer work will probably exceed the number who were 
in the pre-war labor market, although they will undoubtedly be 
considerably fewer in number than the wartime student-workers. 
When wartime demands for labor slacken, many of the million extra 
workers who are still in school will no doubt quit the labor market and 
devote full time to their studies. 

An entirely different situation will prevail among out-of-school 
young workers. This group will be reduced to pre-war levels, or 
perhaps below these levels, only as younger children remain in schoo! 
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longer in accordance with pre-war trends. It is very unlikely that 
actual withdrawals from the labor market will play a major role in 
the out-of-school group. Once young persons have left school they 
are very reluctant to return. 

Larger numbers of demobilized servicemen will return to school than 
might otherwise be the case, because many of them did not leave school 
voluntarily and because of the special inducements offered by the 
“G. I. Bill of Rights.”” Even here, however, it should be remembered 
that with our post-war military establishment likely to be maintained 
considerably above pre-war levels and with order of demobilization 
being determined largely by length of service and number of depend- 
ents, very few members of the armed forces are likely to be returned 
to civilian life while they are still under 20. The older youths demo- 
bilized after the war may be loath to delay their entrance into the 
civilian labor market by returning to school full time—especially since 
job opportunities for veterans will be better than average. 

The adoption of compulsory peacetime military training would tend 
to reduce both the number in school and the number of civilian work- 
ers among boys in their late teens and early twenties. 

Among young persons who quit school voluntarily to take wartime 
civilian Jobs, there is even less likelihood of any large-scale return to 
school than there is in the case of demobilized veterans. These 
youngsters should be given every possible encouragement to resume 
their education, especially in view of the fact that any unemployment 
involved in the transition from war to peace will fall heavily upon the 


young workers, many of whom will find their wartime experience and 


training of little value in obtaining peacetime jobs. 





Labor Conditions in China 


Summary 


AGRICULTURE, for the most part in the form of small holdings by 
proprietors or tenants, constitutes the source of livelihood of the vast 
majority of China’s population of 450 million or more. There is a 
eneral absence of mechanical equipment and of work animals, and 
arm labor is almost entirely a family matter. There are very few 
hired farm laborers. ‘Traditionally the Chinese farm has been largely 
self-sufficient, as regards not only food but aiso clothing and other 
household articles. In addition, many farm families make articles 
for sale in the off season. 

The working population, other than that engaged in farming, falls 
into three main groups: (1) Independent workers, whose compensa- 
tion is essentially a wage for their own labor, (2) ‘‘coolie” laborers, 
several millions in number and mostly unskilled, and (3) industrial 
workers, employed for wages on a more or less fixed basis in factories, 
mines, handicraft shops, etc. There were in pre-war China about 4}; 
million industrial workers of all kinds. Excluding the more primitive 
shops would reduce this number to about 3,000,000. Of these, some 
2 million were employed in factories of various types, about a third 
being in establishments with modern equipment. In general, factory 
work was predominantly of an unskilled or semiskilled character. 
Mechanical trained workers were relatively very few in number. 
Mining of all kinds employed some 2,700,000 persons, the railroads 
some 80,000, and approximately 28,000 were in the postal and tele- 
graph services. 

‘Prior to the war a large proportion of the modern factories were 
foreign-owned, chiefly by Japanese and British interests. The in- 
dustrial centers were almost wholly in the coastal regions. 

Because of the seaboard location of almost all Chinese factories 
they were occupied by the Japanese soon after their invasion started. 
Extraordinary efforts were made by Free China to move industrial 
equipment and personnel into the interior in advance of the Japanese. 
By 1940, more than 12,000 skilled workers had been transported to 
the interior, and 70 percent of more than 600 refugee factories were 
reported to be in operation. Also, about the same time, the Govern- 
ment stated that there were some 2,000 privately owned factories 
operating in Free China and that by 1942 there were almost 100 State- 
ownec industrial plants. These figures do not include the so-called 
‘industrial cooperatives,” the rapid development of which contributed 
greatly to the ability of Free China to resist the Japanese aggression. 

For many years prior to the present war unemployment was a serious 
problem in China. Although industrialization was in part responsible, 
much of the difficulty was due to the overpopulation and poverty of 
the country with the resulting scarcity of remunerative work. Other 
important factors were the frequent political disturbances and the not 
infrequent famines, which caused a migration of the working people 
from the stricken areas. 

The prevailing wage rates for men in most lines of work were, very 
roughly, between 40 and 80 cents (Chinese) per day, or between, say, 
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¢10 and $20 (Chinese) per month; this was about $5 to $10 in United 
States currency. Skilled mechanics were paid very much more be- 
cause of the extreme scarcity of such workers. Wages in the nonin- 
dustrialized sections were, on the whole, much lower than in the more 
modern factories in the coastal areas. Hired farm laborers with ex- 
perience averaged about $100 per year with board and room. In- 
dependent workers, on the average, seem to have had lower earnings 
than factory workers and this was also apparently true of the coolies. 
Women workers usually received from one-half to two-thirds of the 
rate paid to men, and children a third to a half or even less in many 
cases. Payments in kind or in various perquisites were common in 
many of the older Chinese employments. ‘ the modern factories 
the most important form of wage supplement was the annual bonus at 
the New Year season. These annual bonuses represented a deeply 
rooted practice in China, and it is understood were continued by most 
and possibly all of the foreign-owned factories. Because, generally, 
both the wives and the children, as well as the husbands, worked, the 
annual income of the average family in China was considerably higher 
than the daily or monthly wage rates would indicate. An official 
study of a large group of Shanghai workers in 1929-30 found that 
meee one-half of the average annual current income came from the 
husband’s earnings. 

The pre-war living standards of the unskilled and semiskilled 
workers’ families, measured by Western ideas, were extremely low. 
Official studies indicated that the diet was deficient, that the average 
worker’s family had almost no funds for the comforts of living or for 
cultural development, and that the great majority of families were 
more or less continually in debt to moneylenders. 

The effects of the war on the Chinese economy were particularly 
evident in the matter of prices and cost of living, in both occupied 
China and Free China. Actual figures are available only for two 
cities—Shanghai and Chungking. In Shanghai the cost-of-living 
index rose from 104 in 1936 to 859 in 1941 and to over 4,000 in the 
latter part of 1942. In Chungking the index rose from 100 in 1937 
to 1,840 in 1941, to more than 4,000 in the latter part of 1942, and 
had reached 43,000 at the end of 1943. Wage increases, as usual, 
lagged well behind price increases. In Shanghai in 1941 it was esti- 
mated that real wages were only 27 percent of what they had been in 
1936. In Chungking it was estimated that in the latter part of 1942 
real wages, including various wartime allowances for rice and housing, 
were about 84 percent of the January—June 1937 level. 

Long working hours are traditional in China, but in the native 
industries are compensated for to some extent by a relatively slow 
tempo of work. In the modern factories with power equipment, closer 
supervision of work, and a consequent speeding up of operation, there 
had been a trend toward the 8-hour day, but this had not progressed 
very far up to the time of the war. The customary pre-war working 
hours in industry were from 9 to 10, with longer hours not uncommon. 
An inquiry by the Chinese Statistical Society, just before the war, 
foun that the average working time in industry was 11.03 hours 
per day. 

As there is nothing equivalent to the western Sunday in China, 
and no other periodic rest day, industry tends to w.perate continuously, 
except for special holidays and for special arrangements made by 
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numerous individual plants. The influence of Western ideas has 
made the labor groups more and more insistent on the seventh-day rest, 
and this has been favored by the National Government. 

The National Government has also enacted legislation looking 
toward the general 8-hour day, but conditions in China were not 
favorable towards putting such legislation into effect, either before or 
since the war. Since the war began, indeed, the tendency has been 
to extend working hours wherever practicable. 

The Netional Government provided by legislation for the establish- 
ment of a system of public employment offices but, prior to the war, 
conditions were not favorable toward the carrying out of this idea, 
at least on any large scale. After war came, relief agencies and the 
Government its2lf fostered employment agencies in an effort to assist 
in the reorganization of the labor market. : 

There was practically no protective labor legislation in China prior 
to the establishment of the Republican Government in Nanking in 
1927. One of the Government’s first measures was the Factory Act 
of 1929. It was patterned after advanced Western legislation, as 
were also other acts of the same period dealing with labor organiza- 
tions and conciliation and arbitration. In addition, various conven- 
tions of the International Labor Organization were formally approved. 
However, it was recognized that conditions in China would not permit 
the immediate enforcement in full of these various types of labor 
legislation, and the policy of gradual application was therefore 
adopted; progress was being made when war intervened. General 
supervision over labor regulations and labor matters is under a 
Ministry of Social Affairs in the National Government. 

Labor unions in China, as in other countries, followed industrializa 
tion. The ancient Chinese “guild” system rested upon the association 
of employers and employees in a relatively simple economy, and was 
thus not adapted to protect the interests of workers in the modern type 
of large industrial plants, with the changed character of labor-manage- 
ment relationships. Although unionism grew rather slowly, by the 
time of the Japanese invasion there were 872 registered unions, with a 
membership of 743,764 just before the war. In the period following 
the beginning of the war, Government regulations provided for what 
practically amounted to the compulsory organization of labor, and at 
the end of 1942 there were reported 4,033 registered unions with a total 
membership of 1,053,656. 

The right of free association and the right to strike were provided 
in pre-war legislation, but were subject to certain controls, the extent 
of which is difficult to appraise. Since the war there have been very 
few industrial disputes in China, but prior to 1939 industrial disputes 
in China were very frequent and often serious. Conciliation and 
arbitration of industrial disputes by both public and private agen- 
cies are established practices in China and have been formally in- 
corporated into law. 

In 1935, just prior to the Japanese invasion, there were, according 
to Government reports, 26,224 cooperative associations in China. 
Most of these were rural credit societies; no consumers’ societies 
were reported as being in existence. Conditions attending the 
Japanese invasion eatly stimulated the cooperative movement, par- 
ticularly the stalled “industrial cooperatives.” Also, consumers’ 
cooperatives were encouraged by law and by the Central Administra- 
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tion. By the end of 1940 there were some 520 consumers’ coopera- 
tives in operation in Free China. The industrial cooperatives were 
started for the purpose of providing supplies for civilians and for the 
Army and furnishing employment for the refugees from the invaded 
areas. By 1940 there were approximately 2,300 of these small de- 
centralized industrial units, in 16 Provinces. Their products included 
a wide variety of items such as cloth and clothing, flour, paper, coal, 
leather, cheniical supplies, medical supplies, hand grenades, stretchers, 
wagons, and small machinery. Through consolidation and reorgani- 
zation the number of industrial cooperatives declined after 1940 
although the total output increased. In June 1942, the total number 
reported was 1,590 with 22,680 members and a much larger, although 
unreported, number of hired workers. 

There is no public system of social insurance in effect in China, 
although after the war began the Government laid plans for a general 
scheme of accident and health insurance to be inaugurated in 1943. 


Employment Conditions 
THE LABOR FORCE 


China is predominantly an agricultural country. From 80 to 90 
percent of the 450 million people derive their living directly from the 
land as proprietors or tenants. 

For the most part the farms are very small and the equipment is 
primitive. The work is done almost entirely by family members. 
There are few farm laborers of the wage-earner class, although persons 
having smali parcels of land often hire out themselves and members 
of their family in order to supplement their very low incomes. During 
the off season for farming most farm families carry on some form of 
native industry. Thus, the simpler kinds of handicraft work, such as 
weaving and making clothes, have traditionally been done in farm 
homes, although in recent years the increase in factory-made goods 
has had disturbing results upon the old economic life. 

On the other hand, large numbers of women and girls from the 
country seek domestic service in the cities in winter, and younger men 
also seek work in the towns as casual laborers. Usually these move- 
ments of workers are seasonal and local, but there have also been 
a of large numbers of persons. 

independent workers—i. e., persons working primarily on their own 
account—are very numerous. The number was estimated at 8,000,000 
a few years before the present war. These workers are self-employed, 
but their compensation is essentially a wage for their own labor. The 
group includes masons, carpenters, coppersmiths, firecracker makers, 
bean-cake makers, cloth weavers, tailors, and blacksmiths. 

“Coolie laborers” are still more numerous than the independent 
workers. One Chinese authority estimated their number as more 
than 30,000,000. The coolies are mostly unskilled. Some of them, 
such as mine workers and road builders, are hired by employers at a 
definite place. Others (such as haulers and carriers at wharves, etc.) 
work under a contract system. Still others have no definite employer 
or contracting foreman, and wander from place to place seeking work; 
among these are the jinriksha and wheelbarrow coolies, sedan-chair 
bearers, and muleteers. 
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Industrial workers, in the Western sense of the term, represent a 
development of only the past 3 or 4 decades. The number of such 
workers is not known, but the best pre-war estimates, made in the 
early 1930’s, place the number of factory ~nd handicraft workers at 
2,000,000, of whom about a third were in modern factories. Mine 
workers were estimated at 2,300,000, including 700,000 in coal and 
iron mining and 100,000 in metal mining, the others being in various 
nonmetal-mining enterprises. Railway workers numbered slightly 
more than 80,000, and workers in the postal service and telegraph 
offices 28,000. If from the total of these workers .(some 4% million 
persons) the approximately 14% million persons employed in handicraft 
and small nonmodern factories are excluded, it would appear that 
industrial workers in pre-war China numbered about 3 millions. 

As reported in the Chinese Year Book for 1936-37, a total of 363,322 
factories in 13 Provinces and 10 cities employed 2,000,256 workers in 
1930. Of these over a third (711,210) were in the Province of Che- 
kiang; Shanghai, Shantung, and Shensi each accounted for about a 
tenth. Sex and age were not reported for most of these workers. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


Modern manufacturing in China started with the opening of a cot- 
ton-cloth factory at Shanghai in 1888 by Chinese capital, but later 
ye moat was in very considerable part under foreign control. In 
1930 there were in Shanghai 81 cotton mills (with 2,326,872 spindles) 
owned by Chinese, as against 46 mills (with 1,642,680 spindles) 
owned by foreign interests, mostly Japanese and British. 

Textile manufacturing expanded rapidly, but both Chinese and 
foreigners branched out into other fields, particularly the manufacture 
of iron and steel, matches, chemicals, foodstuffs, cement and other 
building materials, and toilet goods. In addition, the British were 

articularly active in the development of coal mining, their interests 

eing chiefly in the Tientsin area and Central Honan. The Japanese 
were active in both coal and iron mining and iron production, working 
principally in Manchuria, but with large interests in Shantung and 
the Central Yangtze valley. 

Primarily, no doubt, because of poor internal transportation 
facilities, modern factory development in China was largely in or near 
the seaboard. Shanghai was by far the most important center; other 
principal factory centers were Gaens Hankow, Tientsin, and Tsing- 
tao. The area now known as Free China was almost devoid of modern 
industry in pre-war days, having fot a single blast furnace and 
no coal mine with an annual production of more than 100,000 tons. 
Of more than 5,000,000 cotton spindles in the country as a whole, 
only 17,000 were in the interior. 

As an employer of labor, cotton manufacturing was by far the most 
orn industry, and, as in Japan, remained the principal employing 
industry up to the time of the war. Figures are not available for 
the country as a whole but Shanghai, for which reports are available, 
was no doubt fairly representative of general conditions. In that 
area 354,466 persons were employed in 1934, and of this total, the 
textile industries employed about 60 percent (200,644). The dis- 
tribution of factory employment in Shanghai is shown in table 1. 
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TapLe 1.—Employment in Shanghai Industries, oy Type of Factory, Sex, and Category 
of Worker, 19 























Num- Number of workers 
Type of factory y ay ae te 
e- - |Ap - 
tories | Total | Males | males | dren tices 
All types of factories_ ---- ee ee ae ae 4,234 |354, 466 |174,849 |144,940 | 10,565 | 24,112 
Peet ik dtl nd sn tncne vic ccc cnsmnesasocnccene Agee Of © | ee eee 23 
Manufacture of machinery...-.--.................-..-.- 552 | 11,325 | 6,629 300 20 4, 376 
Manufacture of electrical machinery and apparatus- -_- 139 | 5,325; 3,193 1,182 80 870 
i ibis g- 9:06 00 cand oe didsgcesnces 329 | 5,705 | 4,332 25 8 1, 340 
Clee MIs hobo sd5ds soo. oi 0 5. 5155 La. 173 | 9,764) 6,018 | 2,939 168 
Manufacture of metal | SRLS ae eee 319 | 7,245 | 4,937 473 99 1, 736 
Woodworking industries_._-....._.....-.....-...-.--.. 55 | 2,941 2, 142 409 241 149 
Manufacture of bricks, earthenware, glass, etc -..---- 118 | 6,240| 4,799 272 376 793 
Manufacture of paper, bookbinding, and printing__-_-___ 403 | 15,889 | 11,606 | 1,391 44 2, 848 
Construction of boats, ships, and vehicles for land 
transportation - -............-.-- RE I ean 80 | 8,073 | 7,756 }......_. 1 316 
Textile industries. -_.----- SORA o tdeee pst lbh enntice .--| 920 |200, 644 | 77, 542 |106,021 | 9,043 8, 038 
Manufacture of leather, rubber products, etc_____._- ...| 1380] 13,375 | 6,210} 6,923 28 214 
Pre tion and manufacture of foods, drinks, and 
to Seeks db ob = 2s 96d oo oad bts fhe cs LL... 3 {| STE] BBE) | 21,20 U8 257 784 
Manufacture of clothing and allied products ieettiaaninde 434 | 17,177 8, 363 7,914 142 758 
Making of scientific and musical instruments, clocks 
and watches, etc. ----- » CEE REESE eors 122 | 2,226] 1,646 230 |........ 349 
Other manufacturing industries___..................-.-- 176 | 4,846] 3,231 678 58 879 




















INDUSTRIAL CHANGES AFTER JAPANESE INVASION 


The seaboard location of most of the Chinese factories made them 
particularly vulnerable to the Japanese invasion. The Chinese 
Government soon lost practically the whole of its richest industrial 
area. 

Extraordinary efforts were made to move the factory equipment 
and personnel from the war areas to the interior and also to build 
new plants. By 1940, the Government reported that 116,000 tons 
of equipment and materials, with more than 12,000 skilled workers, 
had been transported to the interior and that 70 percent of the 639 
refugee factories were in operation. Some 2,000 privately owned 
factories were then operating in Free China and by 1942 there were in 
addition 98 State-owned industrial plants. These figures do not 
include the so-called “industrial cooperatives,’ which formed one 
of the most interesting developments of the war (see page 39). 

When the Japanese began their invasion of the coastal areas of 
China, hordes of refugees—industrial workers of all kinds, and their 
families—fled toward the interior of the country. The problem 
of caring for them and for the residents of the districts into which 
they fled was enormous. There were literally millions of unemployed 
needing work and a whole population needing goods of all kinds. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


_ For many years prior to the present war unemployment was serious 
in China. Estimates ranged as high as 10 million or more as a normal 
situation, and a study by the China Branch of the International Labor 
anization placed the number of unemployment in 12 Provinces and 
leading cities at 5, 893, 196 in 1935. 
Seven main reasons for the growing unemployment were given by: 
one writer,' as follows: Replacement of handicraft by machine work 


' Present Labor Conditions in China, by T. K. Sheldon Tso. (In Monthly Labor Review, April 1928.) 
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rapid growth of population, lack of vocational education facilities to 
enable workers to acquire new skills, increase of seasonal trades, the 
civil wars (almost incessant since 1913) with resultant dislocation of 
industry and devastation of the land, unstable economic conditions 
that were worsened by foreign domination of trade, and the increasing 
number of strikes which gave employers a pretext for wholesale 
discharges. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


The National Government of China, in 1931 and 1935, enacted 
legislation and regulations providing for the establishment of public 
employment exchanges cad for the conduct of private exchanges. 
Little information is available regarding the results ecoomnelidhed 
under these provisions. In 1937 the International Labor Office 
reported that an employment bureau had been opened in Shanghai 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Greater 
Shanghai Municipal Government, and references were earlier made 
to the existence of employment offices in other communities. 

The westward migration of large numbers of refugees after the 
Japanese invasion and the war need for a more-organized labor market 
led. to the establishment of large numbers of employment agencies in 
Free China. According to the Chinese Year Book for 1943 there 
were, in 1942, 909 Government employment offices under the direction 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs, provincial social affairs agencies, 
party authorities, and institutes of people’s education. In addition 
there were 4,023 private agencies established and managed by various 
civic and other organizations. 

Labor recruiting —Recruiting of workers through labor ‘‘masters’”’ 
was the characteristic method of obtaining labor for the textile 
industry and, in many cases, also for other industries. These labor 
masters went into the country districts and engaged workers. The 
wages were paid to the labor masters, who deducted substantia! 
amounts as fees. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Long hours of labor are traditional in China. In the newer in- 
dustrial establishments with power equipment and modern manage- 
ment methods the tendency was to speed up the tempo of work and 
reduce working hours. In these establishments there had been some 
movement toward the 8-hour day but this had not progressed very 
far. Otherwise the customary working hours in industry in pre- 
war China were from 9 to 10, with longer hours not uncommon. In 
the simpler workshops and trades, as in agriculture, working hours 
were frequently 12 and 14 per day, but the speed of work and ac- 
comes i time keeping was much less than in the modern factories 
and mills.” 

Under the National Government, established in Nanki in 
1927, legislation has been enacted looking toward the general 8-hour 
day in industry, but conditions in China have not been favorable 


2? Wages and cost of living in various Chinese cities. (In Monthly Labor Review, January 1933.) 
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for putting such legislation into general eflect. Indeed, after the 
beginning of the present war, the imperative need of maximum pro- 
duction im China, as in all warring countries, led to the extension of 
working hours wherever that was possible. 

Rést days.—As there is nothing in China equivalent to Sunday, 
or any other periodic rest day, work tends to be continuous, except 
for special holidays. in recent years some establishments have 
provided for a definite number of rest days per month. The influence 
of Western ideas, especially through the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, has resulted in making labor more and more insistent on the 
principle of the seventh-day rest, and such a rest day has been favored 
by the Government. 


PRE-WAR,WAGE_LEVELS 


In very large part, wages and working conditions in industry 
were established by the employers, and a wide variety of wage systems 
prevailed—time work, piece work, payment in kind, etc. In the 
smaller handicraft shops much of the labor was performed under old 
apprenticeship systems and not on a wage basis. 

Prior to the Japanese war, the prevailing wage rates for unskilled 
and semiskilled men in most lines of work’ ranged from 40 to 80 cents 
per day or from $10 to $20 per month. Skilled mechanics were paid 
much higher rates, owing to the scarcity of technically trained workers. 
The figures above cited are in Chinese currency. In the years im- 
mediately preceding the war the Chinese dollar was worth somewhat 
less than 50 cents in United States currency. Thus a monthly wage 
of 10 to 20 Chinese dollars would be equivalent to not more than $5 
to $10 in United States money. The contrast with American wages 
is suggestive of the generally low wages of Chinese workers, but is by 
no means an accurate comparison as it does not take into consideration 
differences in prices in the two countries and, still more important, 
differences in consuming habits and living conditions generally. 

Wages in the nonindustrialized sections of China were, on the whole, 
mdi rte than in the more modern factories in the coastal area. 
Hired farm laborers, who as earlier noted are not numerous, earned, 
on the average, about $100 (Chinese) per year, plus board and room. 
Independent workers generally had lower earnings than factory work- 
ers, and this was also true of “coolie”’ labor. Women workers received 
usually from one-half to two-thirds the wage paid to men, and children 
a third to a half (or even less in many cases) of the men’s rate. 

Additions to wages.—The most important form of wage supplement 
was the traditional practice of an annual bonus at the New Year 
season. ‘The bonuses were of very considerable > eohagesa ranging 
from 1 month’s pay to as much as a whole year’s salary. 

Overtime.—With the exception of the railroad and motortruck 
transportation and the printing industry, there is no record of in- 
dustries in China paying extra for overtime. In the past, as already 
noted, normal hours were usually so long that overtime work was 
probably not a general problem but, with the development and 
enforcement of national legislation limiting hours of work, extra pay- 
ment for time beyond scheduled hours will no doubt be a factor to be 
seriously considered. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENCES IN WAGES 


Available data indicate rather wide variations in wage levels in 
different localities of China, although such data are not sufficiently 
comprehensive to be at all conclusive. Possibly the best information 
on this point is that contained in a study made by the Ministry of 
Industries in 1930.4 Table 2, reproduced from that study, shows the 
re monthly wages in each of 12 cities, as well as working hours 
and number of rest days. 


TaBi_e 2.—Monthly Wages and Daily Hours of Unskilled and Semiskilled Laborers in 
China, 1930, by City 











Average prevailing wages per Average 
month (in Chinese dollars) Average prevail- 
Number of prevail- ing 
City workers ing hours) Rumber 
per day rest 
Men Women | Children days per 
year 
alte nara Re Rote: * 362, 894 15. 28 12. 50 8. 07 11 33 
Canton... sdphiied adh oe whbete ebtabe eee 239, 365 10. 62 7. 50 16.00 i] 36 
Se eee ee a 169, 892 19. 50 19. 20 14, 50 10 31 
Leal Re Ae Lat id a a 70, 688 20. 00 17. 10 10. 50 10 24 
i i SL eh aR, 58, 814 16. 00 15. 00 9. 00 10 7 
een ai es teeta ace teed 26, 428 15. 00 15.00 10. 00 12 62 
w he MB TI SSS LRT ght SE esi Ss} 23, 974 18. 00 12. 93 8. 46 12 46 
I ad bn. d5 bse dcte L6dde epinninds bibb 17, 887 110.80 |_...-__-.. 7. 50 10 10 
itn Sl tli ie ge. padi Se 17, 855 12. 50 6. 00 3. 75 10 10 
NS OT EES SR SO UTE 16, 219 14.60 11. 50 6. 75 10 s 
lie ane? REE Cet 16, 171 13. 50 12. 33 5.10 ll 3 
EC BS ER LER, Ms | Ree ee 16. 032 18. 00 12.00 8.00 10 15 























1 Does not include food supplied by employers. 
WAGES BY INDUSTRIES 


No satisfactory statistics giving wages by industry or occupation 
are available for China as a whole. However, special reports of vary- 
ing completeness have been made for individual localities. Such 
reports are summarized below for the cities of Nanking and Shanghai 
and for Hankow district, the data relating to conditions shortly before 
the Japanese invasion. 

Pre-war wages and hours in Nanking.—Statistics puiviahed by the 
Bureau of Social Affairs of the Nanking Municipal Government ‘ are 
shown in table 3. 


Tasie 3.—Monthly Wages in Various Industries in Nanking, 1935 

















Monthly wages (in Chinese Monthly wages (in Chinese 
) of— ollars) of— 

Industry Industry 
Men | Women ye Men | Women _ 
Bricks, glass, ete..___.- OL) See 5.10 || Leather, rubber, ete_..| 13.53 |_._..__.-- s 
Cc eee Se 9. 25 I ia SST 8, 84 
Clocks, scientific in- ‘et A RMI gp ee SET, 7. 60 
clone teem mere oe <r es Obs oki... 
Food and beverages..../ 15.58 |..........|-- egeees (Sonat foiad 24. 92 9. 00 9. 34 
~ bb deed d< ode dade ey FOC VOMIT SE BESTE Te aE Ema og —— 8. 52 7. 21 
Gas, water, electricity.| 27.89 |....._..___|. 17.45 Werueuiing 6222222 a... 





























3 were and cost of living in various Chinese cities. (In Monthly 
‘In ustrial and Labor Information (International Labor O 


Labor Review, January 1933, p. 181.) 


ffice, Geneva), January 13, 1936, p. 32. 
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Pre-war wages and hours in Shanghai.—In a study of wage rates in 
Shanghai data were obtained on average hourly wage rates and 
average actual working hours in that city, for several important 


industries (table 4).° 
TaBLe 4.—Hourly Wage Rates and Hours Actually Worked Per Day in Shanghai, 1934 















































Both sexes Males Females 
Average Average Average 
Industry hourly — hourl wm hourl Armee 
rates (in| Hours | fates (in| Seu’ | rates dn ~ 
Chinese | jor day | Chimese | ner day | Chinese | .ociw 
dollars) | P°* °®8Y | dollars) | P®* @®Y | dollars) | Pet 48Y 
Average, all industries_-__...............-- 0. 056 10. 46 0. 083 10. 00 0. 046 10. 63 
6S ord casas ncctcacesssscocam . 091 9. 32 . 091 ERS) ee ie 
EEE PSS SS CS Fee ee Oe . 137 9. 00 . 137 5 7 ae eee 
a ae . 056 7. 08 . 116 5. 64 036 7. 53 
yr ee EPP ERARCRS The tenes . 066 9. 25 . 066 9. 27 . 057 8. 95 
I oa on cds Sen wonbn a . 029 SR SERS SPP . 029 10. 91 
ri eal SSE Reals SS . 041 11. 50 . 046 11. 50 . 040 11. 50 
pL” SITS Sh SST SS pee ep eee eee ae . 087 10. 46 . 106 10. 61 . 078 10. 39 
BE oe 3 ins on bn ol . 054 11. 34 . 055 11. 30 . 054 11. 34 
Wei oo 25822 . 058 11.07 . 063 11.11 . 054 11. 05 
Underwear knitting _......__..___. hs te ite . 077 10. 29 . 078 10. 32 .077 10. 27 
, ti ren alee en .072 9. . 071 9. 26 . 072 8.92 
eee ods WS I iii. i S564. . 048 11. 50 . 048 eS ae eee Se ee 
en cl mee cetnk ce 059 9. 81 . 059 5 eet ett eeeebe nite 
Pe oo htdokn ede) 6 eee A. 071 8. 08 . 078 10. 00 070 7.78 
Paper ET Sy a oe ae 052 10. 88 064 11. 05 028 10. 54 
ad co onc Se apagc opecesee 116 8. 55 118 8. 57 063 8. 26 





Pre-war wages and hours in the Hankow district.—A report from the 
United States consular office for the Hankow consular district, in 1934, 
from which the following data are taken, noted that the economy of 
the area was still essentially agricultural. Industrialization was only 
beginning and was limited largely to Wuhan, Chengchow, and Chang- 
sha. Very low standards prevailed both in production and consump- 
tion which, combined with the actual pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence and the adverse effects of civil disorder, resulted 
in depressing the wage scales. There were no uniform standards of 
labor or wages even in the several cities; in the village and country 
districts the hours of labor tended to be longer and the pay smaller. 

Agriculture: The farms averaged less than 5 American acres each 
and were generally cultivated by the family members. Hired help 
was therefore usually employed only on the larger holdings during the 
busy seasons of the year. This farm labor was hired on the basis of 
day wages, with no holiday, overtime, or other extra compensation. 
Lodging and food were not supplied. The daily wage for male farm 
workers ranged from 40 to 55 cents (Chinese), for females from 25 to 
40 cents, and for children from 6 to 20 cents. 

Building construction: The ordinary building construction on farms 
and in villages followed lines patterned after the agricultural village 
economy. “Most of the work was done by individuals, with hours long 
and indefinite. In the larger cities, construction laborers tended to 
organize; they worked about 10 hours per day, the men receiving from 
40 to 60 cents (Chinese), and the children from 10 to 20 cents. 
rac Study of wage rates in Shanghai, 1990-34, by J, X;Tsh* (Reprinted trom the Nankai Social and 
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Coal and metal mining: In the various branches of the mining indus- 
- an 11-hour day was general. Actual mining of coal was done usu- 

y on a small scale by the most primitive methods; there was litt]. 
unionization in this industry. Labor organization had progressed 
somewhat farther in the mining of iron ore and of antimony. In the 
latter branch of the industry, because of its perme prosperity, a 
better-than-average wage scale prevailed. The prevailing wage 
scales were as follows: 


Daily wage (in Chinese cents) 
Gage Me cies: 3... ee et 30-50 
NE EE Ten Sa ee, t eee 30-50 
Antimony miners__-_-----_---_.------- 50-80 


Logging and lumbering: Lumbering was limited almost entirely 
to the cutting of poles for the use of the native population in con- 
structing the ir thatched mud huts in which 75 percent of the 
population lived. Men received a daily wage of from 30 to 50 
cents (Chinese) for an indefinite number of hours; women and children 
were not ordinarily employed. 

Manufacturing: The major part of China’s manufactures was 
produced by the village handicraft industries; only a few of the large 
cities had cotton or flour mills or other modern industries. Unioniza- 
tion was progressing in these industries, but control was kept in the 
hands of the authorities and the official Kuomintang organizations. 
In those industries where women and child labor predominated (as in 
cotton spinning and cigarette making), labor organization was 
especially ineffective. Wages were as fol'ows: 





_— Daily 

‘Chinese ‘Chinese 

cents) cents) 
Cotton spinning, men-_..-- --- --- 50-70 | Oil processing, men__-_------__-_- 40-60 
Cotton spinning, women. ---__--. 30-50 | Tobacco industry, men._.....-.. 50-70 
Cotton spinning, children-_-_-_-_- -- 5-10 | Tobacco industry, women _-_--__- 30-50 
Flour mills, wna essai Wi 60-80 ' Tobacco industry, children ___ 5-10 


Printing and publishing: There was a marked difference in thie 
wages paid in foreign-owned and in Chinese printing establishments in 
this area. Prevaifing daily rates of pay ranged from 80 cents to 
$1.20 (Chinese) in foreign establishments and from 40 to 60 cents in 
Chinese plants. The Chinese enterprises comprised the greater part 
of the industry. Adult male labor alone was used, and the 9-hour 


day was usual. 

Railroad and motor transport: Railroad and motor-transport 
workers were pgm the best ef amen: of any industrial group 
in the area. e normal worki ay was 10 hours, and time and 
a half was paid for overtime. The workers were male, and their 
daily wage range from 50 to 80 cents (Chinese). 





EFFECT OF THE WAR ON WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 


One of the most disturbing factors in the Chinese economy since 
the war has been the increase in cost of living. This increase made 
itself felt almost immediately following Japanese invasion. 
Actual figures are available only for two cities—Shanghai and Chung- 

ing. In Shanghai the cost of living index (1936=100) rose from 
104 in 1936 to 124 in 1937, to 859 in 1941, and to over 4,000 in thie 
latter part of 1942. In Chungking, the index (1937=100) rose to 
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549 in 1940, to 1,840 in 1941, and, as in Shanghai, to more than 4,000 
in the latter part of 1942. 

Wages, as usual in such circumstances, lagged well behind price 
increases. In Shanghai, by 1941, it was estimated that real wages 
(i. e., money wages adjusted to cost of living) were only 27 percent 
as high as they had been in 1936. In Chungking, the Ministry of 
Social Affairs estimated that the real wage in the latter part of 1942, 
including various wartime allowances, was about 84 percent of the 
January-June 1937 level. These wartime allowances included such 
items as rice and housing and in total represented a substantial 
addition to the workers’ income. 

After 1942, the cost-of-living index continued to soar and by the 
end of 1943 had reached 43,000. The situation as regards wages 
in this pase is not known with any exactness, but in general it 
seems that money wages lagged still farther behind cost of livi 
but in part were compensated by the types of allowances tes Me 
above. 

After various limited attempts, wage regulation for the entire 
country was ordered by the Government on January 15, 1943. The 
regulations were aimed at the simultaneous stabilization of both 
wages and prices. Information is lacking as to the effects of these 


regulations. 
WAGES AND HOURS IN JAPANESE-OCCUPIED TERRITORY 


An indication of Chinese labor conditions in occupied China after 
the Japanese invasion can be gained from the following description 
of the cotton-spinning industry in Tsingtao in 1940, as reported by 
a Japanese source: ‘The mills were working two 12-hour shifts in 
which females were replacing men. The work year averaged 334 
to 336 days. Workers had a 30-minute recess once or twice daily 
and were entitled to a half day off duty 4 times a month (when they 
pee shifts). Those half-holidays could be so arranged as to 
enable the workers to take a day off during the New Year season 
and also during the New Year season on the lunar calendar, as well 
as on the birthday of the Emperor of Japan, and on 2 other Japanese 
and 3 Chinese national holidays. 

The basic daily wage for a regular worker ranged between 0.30 
yen (yen=650 cents under pre-war exchange rate) and 2.01 yen, 
to which was added a 10-percent allowance for high commodity prices. 
Some mills also paid a Sous of 3 yen a month to the operatives 
with good work-attendance records. Wages were paid once a month, 
after deductions had been made for shelter, food, coal, articles pur- 
chased, and fines. 

The majority of the operatives were between 14 and 19 years of 
age. Most of these workers lived in dormitories built by the em- 
ployers. Although some of the companies charged no rent for 
dormitory accommodations, others charged from 50 sen to 10.50 
yen a month for a person or a family. 

Certain mills had their own medical facilities and the others had 
part-time physicians. For the care of serious cases, all the companies 
depended on the city hospitals. 
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GENERAL TREND OF WAGES 


Reliable data on the trend of wages in China are available only 
for Shanghai. Table 5 shows for that city, for each year from 1930 
to 1941, the average daily wages of industrial workers and the index 
of ‘“‘real wages” after adjustment to the cost-of-living index. 


Tasie 5.—Trend of Money Wages and “Real Wages” in Shanghai, 1930-4] ' 















































Average earnings Average earnings 
per day Cost-of-| Index of per day Cost-of- | Index o 
ving ‘real ving “real 
Year index | w d Year index | w ” 
Amount | index |for Shan-| (1990 = Amount | tndex |for Shan-| (1950 ~ 
dollars | 1° dollars | 1) . 
allele 0. 669 100 100 100 || 1936........ 0. 607 91 86 106 
) «ERP ETS Be . 678 101 92 110 |} 1987........ . 597 89 105 85 
ET .627 Wt 83 113 || 1988........ . 590 8S 120 73 
a . 639 96 74 130 || 1939........ .719 107 164 65 
1934_....... . 600 0 75 120 || 1940........ 1,423 211 396 53 
ata 572 86 77 112 || 1041........ 2. 731 408 776 51 
bor 


" oO Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1942 (pp. 108, 163). 
2 The cost-of-living index is the only one in China that covers the period 1930-41. As before 
a large part of all modern Chinese industry was located in Shanghai, this index may 


ANNUAL EARNINGS AND INCOME 


In China, as already noted, lack of regular work was a problem of 
utmost seriousness. On the other hand, the widespread employment 
of wives and children tended to make the annual income of the worker's 
acrid very much larger than the prevailing wage schedule would 
indicate. 

An official study ° of the budgets of 305 families of Shanghai indus- 
trial workers in 1929-30 found that 53 percent of the average annual 
current income was from the husband’s earnings, 34 percent came from 
the work of wife, children, and other family members, and the remain- 
ing 13 percent consisted of income from the subletting of rooms, gifts, 
peddling, etc. 

The average annual income of these 305 families was $416 in Chinese 
currency. In the period immediately before the Japanese invasion 
the exchange rate of the Chinese dollar was 50 cents or less in United 
States currency. However, to conclude from this that an income of 
$416 in Chinese dollars in Shanghai was equivalent to only $208 in 
American currency in the United States would be to disregard the 

rice differences in the two countries and also differences in consuming 
baits. General price comparisons are impossible, partly because o! 
lack of comprehensive data for China pat erat because so many 
of the items, mene food items, in the Chinese budget are not used 
at all in the United States. Such data as exist on this subject indi- 
cate that the prices of most of the goods and services p ased by 
Chinese workers are, on the whole (or at least were in the pre-war 
days) considerably lower than corresponding items in the United States, 
but the available information does not permit of comparisons of even 
approximate exactness. 


¢ Standard of of Laborers (City Government of Greater B of Social 
ares Shanghai ity Shanghai, Bureau 
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Living conditions in Shanghai.—Competent observers and students, 
both foreign and native, agree that the living conditions of the great 
mass of the workers in China are bad both in comparison with West- 
ern countries and when compared with generally accepted health 
standards. However, because of the differences in consuming habits 
noted above, it is extremely difficult to measure and express the 
degrees of “badness” in statistical terms. Nevertheless, studies of 
family living conditions have been made in a few Chinese communities, 
and these, especially the study for Shanghai above referred to, do 
furnish significant information. 

The Shanghai study of 1929-30 found that current expenditures 
regularly exceeded current income for the majority of the workers’ 
families, food was generally inadequate for proper nutrition, extreme 
overcrowding and extremely unsanitary housing were the rule, and 
the opportunities for the proper care and education of children were 
very meager. 

The 305 families studied averaged 5 members per family, and had 
incomes ranging from some $240 (Chinese) to more than $700 per 
year. The average “current’’ income (i. e., excluding borrowings, 
gifts, etc.) was $416. 

The most striking fact about these families was that the great 
majority showed large deficits at the year’s end, and that this condi- 
tion obtained among higher-income families almost as frequently as 
among those with lower incomes. The average deficiency of current 
expenditures as compared with current income was $38; and the 
deficiency in current expenditures as compared with wage income was 
$90, or about 25 percent of the wage receipts of all working members 
of the family. 

These deficits were met by borrowing and, as in very many cases 
this practice tended to persist from year to year, this meant that new 
debts were constantly contracted to pay off old debts, at extremely 
high rates of interest. The loans from professional money lenders 
were so arranged that the interest was concealed but was often as 
high as 120 percent per year, while the interest rate charged by pawn 
shops on less-valuable articles was usually 24 percent per annum. 

ood expenditures accounted for 57.4 percent of the total current 
family income, as against about 33 percent in the United States. 
Moreover, half the total food expenditure was for cereals, mostly rice. 
Use of milk and milk products was practically unknown, and the 
proportion of fats was extremely low. The amount of proteins barely 
met the physiological minimum requirements; that of fats was clearl 
insufficient; and the proportion of carbohydrates was too high. The 
diet was deficient in calcium and phosphorus as well asin certain very 
important vitamins. 

ercrowding was acute, the average number of rooms per family 

being only 1.65, and the number of “equivalent” adults per room 
averaging 2.33. Almost half of the families surveyed lived in a single 
room. e houses were, for the most part, of very simple construc- 
tion; a fourth of them had mud floors. The window area was very 
small, and about a fifth of the houses had no windows at all. Water - 
for drinking and cooking purposes was bought mostly from hot-water 
oui water for washing and cleaning purposes came from taps, 
wells, and, in many cases, from nearby creeks. Indoor toilet facilities 
were as a rule entirely lacking. 
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Clothing was made largely at home, from purchased piece goods of 
the cheapest grades. 

Only seven of the families covered had made any savings during the 
year, the average for these seven being $7.14. Life insurance was being 
carried by only one family. Almost nothing ($1.45) was spent on 
education per year. Only 16 families had any expenses for newspapers 
and none had regular subscriptions. Sixty percent of the family 
heads had had less than a year’s schooling. 

Comparison with other cities and post-war conditions.—Scattered 
reports from other localities indicate that conditions in other industrial 
communities were rarely better and often worse. For instance, a 
Peiping survey showed housing conditions much worse than in 
Shanghai. On the other hand, one study indicated that when in- 
dustrial establishments were so located that members of farm families 
were employed while still living at their farm homes, there was a 
definite improvement in living standards.’ 

Although the Shanghai report related to 1929-30, such evidence as 
exists indicates that up to the Japanese invasion in 1937 no improve- 
ment had taken place in the general living conditions of the workers; 
indeed, between 1930 and 1937 there was a decline of about 7 percent 
in the general wage level in Shanghai, without any corresponding 
decline in cost of living. After 1937, prices literally skyrocketed all 
over China, with wage increases in most cases lagging far behind. 
No satisfactory figures are available by which to measure at all ac- 
curately the effects of these changes on the living status of the workers 
for any considerable part of China. However, a report from Chung- 

ing earlier referred to, is su tive. This report estimates that 
between the first half of 1937 and March 1943 the real wages of factory 
workers (i. e., money wages adjusted to cost of living) declined about 
one-half, whereas the real wages of certain skilled crafts—carpenters 
and masons—showed little or no change or actual increases. 


Labor Legislation and Labor Policies 


PRE-WAR LABOR LAWS 


Labor legislation was slow in developing in China. This was due 
in part to the fact that modern industrialization, which in all countries 
has led to the enactment of protective labor laws, is of such recent 
development. Perhaps even more important is the fact that the 
idea of intervention by the governing authorities for the reform of 
social customs was foreign to traditional Chinese concepts of govern- 
ment. The growing importance of ps. erte industries and the 
increasing disruption of the traditional tionships of employer aid 
employee was accompanied by labor’s demands for protective laws. 

Imost as soon as the Republican Government was established, in 
1927, it promulgated a series of labor laws including the comprehensive 
Factory Law of 1929. That law prohibited labor by children under 
14 years of age and woman and child labor in dangerous or improper 
employment or during specified hours at night or in the early morning. 
It established, with certain exceptions, an 8-hour day for adults and 

vided for rest periods and holidays, minimum wages based upon 
ocal standards of living, equal pay for men and woinen for equal work, 


? Monthly Labor Review, April 1932.(p. 801).' 
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regulations regarding the termination of contracts, including leave of 
absence to workers to seek new employment, a dismissal wage, and 
health and safety measures. Under the act employers were required 
to furnish educational facilities for child workers, apprentices, and 
other employees, and promote, as far as possible, proper amuse- 
ments for their labor forces and aid them to save money and to belong 
to cooperative societies. Provision was made, too, for profit sharing. 
Pending the enforcement of social-insurance laws for workers disabled 
by pp a or disease or who die in the performance of their duty, the 
factory was to meet the medical expenses of such workers and pay 
pensions to them or their survivors. One of the chapters of the law 
dealt with the selection, functions, and operation of factory councils 
upon which employers and workers were to have an equal number of 
representatives. 

The Labor-Union Law of 1929 also deserves notice. Under the 
provisions of this law male and female workers of the same trade or 
occupation might organize a union to increase their knowledge, skill, or 
productive power or to improve and maintain their standard of living. 
(Government employees, employees of public utilities, and members of 
the army and navy, however, were not allowed to organize unions). 
No strike was permitted until the dispute had been referred to arbitra- 
tion. If arbitration failed, the workers concerned could declare a 
strike if two-thirds of those present at a mass meeting voted by secret 
ballot in favor of striking. The law also prohibited an employer from 
dismissing a worker on account of union membership. 

In addition, the Government, in the early 1930’s, ratified several of 
the conventions of the International Labor Organization, including 
No. 14 which required one rest day per week for industrial workers, 
and No. 26 which provided for the creation of machinery for setting 
minimum wages. 

Problem of enforcement.—Following the enactment of the labor laws 
and the approval of the labor conventions mentioned above, serious 
problems of enforcement immediately arose. In the first place the 
legislation was rather far in advance of general practices, and required 
educational work before the provisions could be introduced. 

Also, no administrative machinery existed for the enforcement of 
these standards, and the period following their enactment had to be 
devoted to the training of factory inspectors. In July 1933 a central 
factory inspection bureau was created, with three sections, dealing re- 
spectively with general and business affairs, health, and factory inspec- 
tion. It was authorized to open branch offices throughout China, as 
conditions demanded. The bureau required that all inspectors 
appointed by Provincial and municipai authorities work under its 
supervision and that they be graduates of the training institute of 
the Ministry of Industries. During 1934 the Central Factory Inspec- 
tion Bureau prepared a number of films regarding factory safety and 
sanitation for propaganda work, pushed the organization of factory 
safety ard health committees in various cities and Provinces for 
which a set of 10 regulations has been issued by the Ministry of 
Industries, compiled and published a handbook for factory inspectors, 
and mad« preliminary investigations about factory safety and sanitary 
conditions in the various cities and Provinces. 

The Japanese invasion in 1937 interrupted the Government’s plans 
for the enforcement of the factory law, especially as the Japanese con- 
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uests very soon included the most important industrial centers of 
the country. However, the factery law was not forgotten, and in 
1941 the training of a group of college graduates as factory inspectors 
was undertaken by the Chungking Government. In February 1942 
these inspectors began work in the Chungking area, and it was stated 
that such service would be extended to the whole nation as personne] 
became available. 

A third difficulty in the enforcement of the labor law lay in the 
principle of ‘‘extraterritoriality.”” That principle had been inter- 
preted by foreign factories in China as, in general, exempting their 
factories from Uhivess labor legislation and regulations. This pre- 
sented a most serious difficulty to enforcement, as so many of the 
large-scale factories were foreign-owned. The surrender of “‘extra- 
territoriality,” after the present war, will greatly simplify -China’s 
problems of law enforcement. 


WARTIME LABOR POLICIES 


Conditions following the Japanese invasion have naturally been 
unfavorable to the inauguration of new activities in the interest of 
labor. In general, the policy of the Government of China has been 
in the direction of labor control for war purposes. The National 
General Mobilization Act gives the Government quite full control 
over the recruitment, distribution, and remuneration of all citizens, 
besides authorizing it to prevent all strikes and lockouts. 

On the other hand, continued interest has been displayed in the 
improvement of labor conditions in the future. A National Social 
Administrative Conference in October 1942—the first of its kind ever 
held in China and representative of many groups—adopted a draft of 
a national labor policy, which was then sent to the Supreme National 
Defense Council for approval. The proposals contained in this draft 
have a very wide range, including such items as improved labor efli- 
ciency through scientific management and a general program of 
social insurance.- 

Welfare work.—The Ministry of Social Affairs is also directing and 
supervising factories in undertaking matters ding labor welfare. 
In March 1942, the Ministry ordered the four Eeest cotton mills in 
Chungking to allocate a portion of the profits they made in 1941, for 
the promotion of labor welfare, and numerous welfare projects were 
started. A special commissioner was sent to the Kansu Oil Mining 
Bureau to direct and supervise welfare work. A special committee 
was formed to look after the welfare of the workers in the Yunnan tin 
mines. 

The Ministry started several laborers’ welfare societies in Chungking 
to serve as models for provincial and municipal authorities. These 
projects included workers’ dormitories, barber shops, laundry houses; 
recreational centers, schools for workers and their families, reading 
rooms, and guidance and advice on vocational, legal, and medical 
matters. 

R tions Governing Employees’ and Workers’ Welfare Funds, 
issued by the National Government on January 26, 1942, set forth the 
method of financing such funds, as follows: (1) 1- ioe of the 
company’s total capital (at the time of starting the welfare fund), (2) 
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monthly employer contributions of 2—5 percent of the total amount 
of salaries, wages, and allowances paid to employees, @) monthly 
employee contributions of one-half of 1 percent of the salary, wages, 
and allowances, (4) 5—10 percent of the yearly profits; and (5) 20-40 
percent of any money realized by the company through the sale of 
scraps. For workers not hired by any particular employer, the labor 
unions concerned are to appropriate 30 percent from the total mem- 
bership fee. ‘The law imposes fines for noncompliance. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


The highest administrative organ of social affairs in China, including 
labor affairs, is the Ministry of Social Affairs. A special labor bureau 
in the Ministry was created for the mobilization of manpower as 
required in the National General Mobilization Act. Prior to the 
establishment of the Republican Government in 1927 there was no 
special erg we agency for dealing with labor matters. At that 
time a Labor Bureau was created with broad duties of administering 
the labor laws and regulations, proposing new laws, and in general 
working toward the improvement of the employment conditions and 
general welfare of the working population. The duties of the bureau, 
with considerable expansion, are now merged in the present Ministry 
of Social Affairs. 

Since the beginning of the war a Provincial department of social 
affairs has been formed in each Province, and at least 200 municipal 
governments are reported to have established special divisions in 
charge of social administration. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The first strikes in China occurred in 1913, but did not result in 
unionization, partly because the Chinese employers affected tended 
to compromise with their workers and partly because the idea of labor 
organization was undeveloped. About 1917, labor newspapers and 
other publications began to appear in the big cities and became quite 
influential. The continued influx of foreign capital, under the induce- 
ment of big profits, aroused a nationalist feeling, and the Chinese 
laboring classes, 2awakened by students and press, became more and 
more articulate. 1 

The organization of labor in China, in the modern sense, began just 
after the first World War. From the Armistice to 1921, approxi- 
mately 200,000 factory workers were organized into various unions 
in different cities. Of, all the workers these were the most successful 
in their efforts to secure higher wages and better working conditions, 
and their unions were the most efficiently conducted of all the labor 
organizations then in China. Next in numerical strength were the 
miners and railway men, numbering 185,000. The agricultural 
workers, always more conservative than craftsmen, were the least 
organized. In some industries of the interior cities, where handicraft 
conditions still existed, the workers were satisfied -with the old guild 
system for the regulation of wages, output, prices, and hours of labor. 

The trade-union movement spread quite rapidly, especitlly in the 
southern Provinces, had various ups and downs as a result of the many 
civil and military disturbances, was at times identified rather closely 
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with political movements, and experienced varying degrees of regula- 
tion by governmental authorities. 

The stringent wartime control measures brought the labor unions 
under very strict regulations, and, although ing membership in 
unions compulsory when feasible, gave the administrative authorities 
close eo over their conduct. On the whole, the present 
National Government is regarded as being very favorable to labor 
unionism, and its program contemplates labor organization as a vita] 
part of the country’s future economic structure. 

According to official reports of the Ministry of Social Affairs, Ching 
had 4,027 registered unions, with a total membership of 1,053,656 at 
the end of 1942, as compared with 872 registered unions and a member- 
ship of 743,764 before the war. As the working population ‘normally 
eligible for union membership was estimated as being about 3,000,000, 
the 1942 registered membership of 1,053,656 was regarded as being 
quite high, when regard is had to the disturbed conditions in the coun- 
try and to the fact that so many of the older industrial districts were 
under Japanese control. As regards the type of union structure, the 
report for 1942 designated 3,492 unions as craft and 129 as industrial 
unions; there were 122 “special” unions, of which 6 railway and 13 
seamen’s unions were of oe importance. However, the old- 
fashioned guild system still exerts considerable influence and controls 
members by methods similar to those of the guilds in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. 

Trend toward federation.—Among the unions registered with the 
Ministry of Social Affairs is the Chinese Seamen’s Union, with head- 
quarters in Chungking and 12 branch unions, 154 sub-branch unions, 
and 437 small units, with a total membership of 37,767. 

Another organization is the Chinese Association of Labor, composed 
of 52 group members and 225 members, totaling more than 350,000 
persons. It acts unofficially as the national organization for workers, 
as a National Labor Union is not yet established. 

Factors affecting strength of unionism.—It is difficult to appraise 
the extent to which labor unions in China were “free” in the Western 
cero pice to the war. Legally, the right of free association was guar- 
ant under the trade-union laws; and the right to strike, with 
certain limitations, was granted by law. However, the exercise of 
these rights depended in considerable part upon the political con- 
ditions in different sections of the country, for in this as in many 
other respects, China was not an integrated unit. 

Also, labor unionism in China, being quite new, had not established 
itself in the lives of the workers as it has in most of the older industrial 
countries of the West. Extensive illiteracy was a stumbling block to 
strong organization, as was also the absence of trained leaders. Un- 
doubtedly the effect of the war has been and will be tos en the 
forces making for cohesion among workers, and to widen the social 


consciousness of the people generally. 
Industrial Relations 


With the development of trade-unionism in China came an 10 
creasing tendency toward the establishment of wages and working 
conditions through collective bargaining between employers and em- 
ployees. However, there is no information as to the extent of these 
practices and no record of formal collective agreements. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Since the outbreak of the present war there have been few in- 
dustrial disputes in Free China, and in the occupied areas the Japanese 
have ruthlessly suppressed any indication of discontent. 

Before the war, industrial disputes in China were very frequent and 

uite serious, considering that modern industry and labor organiza- 
tion were of such recent’ development. Thus, in the \ omg 1925 there 
were in China, not including the great Shanghai strike, at least 185 
strikes, involving some 403,000 persons® and, including the Shanghai 
strike, involving at least 780,000 persons. In the same year in the 
United States, with several times the industrial population of China, 
there were 1,301 strikes and only about 428,000 workers involved. 
In 1934, there were in China at least 141 strikes with more than 
350,000 workers involved, as against 1,856 strikes with 1,466,000 work- 
ers involved in the United States. 

Although the great majority of strikes in China had an economic 
basis, there was also considerable use of the strike for political reasons 
and even in antiforeign demonstrations. 

Strikes in 1935, their causes and results —The most recent year for 
which strike statistics are available is 1935, the data having been 
compiled by the China Branch of the International Labor Office. 
According to this report there were, in 1935, 300 industrial disputes of 
which 141 resulted in strikes.* Of these, 99 cases occurred in factories. 
The number of workers involved was reported for only about half the 
strikes, the total number of such workers being 177,000. If the same 
rates held for the other half of the strikes, the total number of persons 
involved would be about 350,000. On the average each strike in- 
volved 2,600 workers and the average duration was slightly less than 
8 days. 

The causes of the 81 strikes for which cause was reported, were as 
shown below. The year 1935 was one of considerable industrial 
depression, and this is reflected in the fact that the strikes were 
used largely to prevent the lowering of existing standards. 


Strikes Percent 

Ne ees eeamacked 56 ¥{ 100. 0 
Against reduction of wages.___.._____!__-_---- 27 5448.2 
Against defaults on wages and guaranty fees_-_--_- 14 ¥'F 25.0 

For increase of wages- - ----- --- eke: malin i ct See 

For wage advancement______________- dumbass 19% 1.8 
Against abolishment of extra wages-_------------ 1 1.8 
ER tly ypc pty if pad ee ee ae 6 10. 7 
Disputes over employment-----___---.--------.---- 25 100.0 
Against change of employment_______-_--_------ 16 64. 0 
i ee. Sala sad neese es <x 2 8. 0 
Against partial employment- - -- --_- Jehwratee eal ae 12. 0 
Against employment system__-___-__-_--__---. 3 12.0 
NS ROR | ey ol Ge aE Pee Se 1 4.0 


The workers were either wholly or partially successful in more 
than half of the strikes for which this information is available. 

For 72 strikes for which data on method of settlement was re- 
ported, 15 were settled by direct negotiation between the parties, 
8 by the mediation of a third party, 22 through a conciliation or 


sap an an at Coins sxe resepniced oe be bably serious underestimates, owing to the diffi- 
“ee - sgh! 
. are not separately tabulated. 
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arbitration committee, and 27 through the good offices of other 
organizations; 69 disputes either remained unsettled or the method 
of settlement was not reported. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Although conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes by 
both public and private agencies are established practices in China 
and have been formally incorporated into law, there is no record of 
cases handled, other than those just cited. 

The National Law on Industrial Disputes, originally enacted in 
1929 and amended as late as May 31, 1943, is very comprehensive, 
It applies to disputes affecting 15 or more workers, except those in 
Government-operated establishments, and provides for a series of 
conciliation and arbitration boards for the handling of controversies. 
. Administration is placed largely upon the Provincial and municipal 
authorities, but upon the Ministry of Social Affairs if the dispute 
extends beyond the boundaries of a single Province. The law is not 
entirely clear as to the extent to which the arbitration machinery 
must be invoked, but the ultimate right to strike seems to be recognized. 


Cooperative Movement 


The cooperative movement in China, from its beginning in 1919 
until the Japanese invasion, had a comparatively slow development. 
Such growth as occurred was due largely to the activities of the 
China International Famine Relief Commission, the Kuomintang, 
the Central and Provincial Governments, and the Chinese industrial 
cooperatives movement. 

In 1935, there were 26,224 cooperative associations reported as 
operating in China, of which about 60 percent were credit associations, 
mostly serving the rural areas. At that time there were no consumers’ 
cooperatives. However, as a result of war conditions, consumers’ 
cooperatives had a widespread development. In 1942, there were 
111,697 cooperative associations (with a membership of 6,355,786), 
distributed by type, as follows: ” 











Cooperative Cooperative 

associations associations 

pS a SA 1 Ae etricnintreine seins he hts 380 

Consumers’.....-.........-- 2, 570 

SN eae Oe SOW) Wl eae. «5. nr ereboll-- 669 
Production: Transportation and market- 

Agricultural. _ __-------- 7, OE A i earls etic Ac 2, 128 

pe ON ae eee 5, 967 ' Insurance_._.........--_.2_- 8 


COOPERATIVES AFTER THE JAPANESE INVASION 


Conditions attending the Japanese invasion greatly stimulated the 
cooperative movement, particularly the formation of workers’ pro- 
ductive associations or industrial cooperatives. With the Japanese 
occupying the industrial center of China, and with the great westward 
migration of the Chinese people, the Government of China in 1938 
began to establish industrial cooperatives in an attempt to reorganize 
the economic life of the country. | 


i Chinese Year Book, 1943 (p. 628). 
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In 1940, the Cooperative League of China was formed to coordi- 
nate the various branches of the movement. By 1942, it had branches 
in 10 Provinces. 

Industrial cooperatives—-To provide supplies for the army and 
civilian population and to provide employment for the refugees in 
unoccupied China, the Chinese industrial cooperative (C. I. C.) move- 
ment was started in 1938. By 1940, there were approximately 2,300 
small, decentralized, industrial units, requiring a minimum of capital 
and equipment. These miniature factories were in 16 Provinces, and 
were under the leadership of an international committee in Chengtu 
with 70 branch headquarters. 

These workers’ productive associations include weaving, spinning, 
knitting, printing, and transport units; flour mills; paper mills; ma- 
chine shops; glass factories; coal, iron and gold mines; leather tan- 
neries; sugar and oil refineries; and chemical plants. The factories 
produce medical supplies, uniforms, hand grenades, electrical equip- 
ment, wagons, tents, stretchers, and other supplies for the army. 
Schools have been established to train accountants, organizers, and 
technicians. 

The capital on which these industrial cooperatives function is ex- 
tremely small in terms of United States currency, and the question of 
capital had become of paramount gy ay by 1944. It was esti- 
mated by cooperative leaders that, because of insufficient working 
capital, nearly half of their enterprises were forced periodically to 
suspend production until enough goods had been sold to provide 
funds for the purchase of additional materials. With prices rapidly 
increasing, the revenue from sales was often insufficient to pay for 
enough raw materials to replace the goods sold. 

In 1942, these industrial cooperatives numbered 1,590 and had 
22,680 members; the number of auxiliary workers employed by the 
associations is not known, but was very much larger than the number 
of members. Table 6 indicates the industrial cooperatives, by in- 
dustry, and the number of members in each industry. 


TaBLE 6.—Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, by Industry and Number of Members, June 
5 30 

















, 1942 | 
Associations St 
Num Der 0 
Industry members 
Number Percent ~ 

pS ee el 1, 590 100.0 22, 680 
Machine and metal works. .............._......._------ 57 3.6 1,011 
Mining.____ RRR TT aes eee 111 7.1 972 
inf ER RRR A aie An ee am aa aad 584 36.7 10, 449 
ne es Lo cc cewiceenebion 159 10. 0 1,718 
EE eae eee 322 20. 2 4, 494 
Ne nnn nn cecesesnalebane 70 4.4 707 
AS ET ae 43 2.7 749 
Carpentry and masonry. ............_........-...-_--- 108 6. q 1, - 
M ~ 131 8.2 1, 423 

















' Data are from A Nation Rebuilds (Indusco, 1943). 


Rural cooperatives—The Central Cooperative Administration of 
the Ministry of Social Welfare stated that in Free China there were, 
at the end of 1941, 107,904 rural cooperatives, with a total member- 
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ship of 5,079,212. If the Japanese-penetrated areas had been in- 
cluded, the total rural cooperatives would have amounted to 116,199 
associations, with 5,998,476 members. This was a considerable ad- 
vance over 1937, when there were 46,983 such associations, with 
2,139,634 members. 

These associations were promoted by the various Provincial gov- 
ernments and had no connection with the Chinese industrial cooper- 
atives. The rural cooperatives concentrated all their efforts on fur- 
thering agricultural production, marketing their members’ farm 

roducts, and carrying on other activities to assist the farming popu- 
ation. The types of rural cooperatives in 1941 and the number of 
each type are as follows: " : 
Number Number 


GapiGe ia eck St Leics, Je 92, 515 | Consumers’. ___._____.___.._. 1, 788 

Sepelc. o06 <n. nstdtebs Lud O68) Danses - iii nen cn enns- 350 

ON a ae 10, 321 | Insurance. -_-._...._......--- 6 

PUNE, nn ck nb hea nareas 2, 134| Miscellaneous-__--_-_----___---- 222 
Social Insurance 


As already noted, the Factory Law of 1929 provided that factories 
should compensate workers for industrial accidents and diseases, ac- 
cording to a prescribed schedule of benefits. However, it does not 
appear that this requirement ws ever put into effect. 

The Chinese Miristry of Information reported that a Government 
system of accident and health insurance was to be instituted in 1943, 
to be followed later by old-age and unemployment insurance. No 
information is available regarding actual operations under these pro- 
posals, except a report that insurance measures had been applied to 
salt workers in one district. 


li State Department No. 84 (Chungking, July 25, 1941). 
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Wartime Policies 
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«Basic Steel’”’ Decision of National War Labor Board' 


THE National War Labor Board, on November 25, 1944, rendered 
its decision on each of the 14 points at issue in the dispute involving 
86 “basic steel’? companies and approximately 400,000 employees. 
The decisions on points affecting wages could not come into effect 
until ruled upon by the Director of Economic Stabilization, after 
determination by the Office of Price Administration that they would 
not necessitate raises in price ceilings. Such determination was 
made late in December, and on December 30 the Director approved 
the War Labor Board’s wage increases. 

The major points of the National War Labor Board’s decision on 
each of the issues involved in the “‘basic steel’”’ dispute follow.’ 


Decisions Relating to Wages 


Regarding the general wage adjustment of 17 cents an hour, 
requested by the employees and rejected by the Board on October 
11, 1944, the Board stated: ‘This denial is without prejudice to 
resumption by the Board of its consideration of the demand for a 
general wage increase and of the procedure that might then be appro- 
priate if there is any change in the national wage-stabilization policy.” 

On the subject of a guaranteed annual wage, the Board stated that it 
was not prepared to impose such a demand by order. On the other 
hand, the Board said that it was recommending to the President a 
comprehensive study on a national scale by a presidential commission. 

Wage-rate establishment and adjustment.—The Board denied the 
employees’ request for approval of ‘‘equal pay for similar work 
throughout the industry’”’ as a guiding principle in elimination of 
wage-rate inequities through collective bargaining with the individual 
companies. However, the Board held that individual companies and 
the union are to negotiate the elimination of intraplant wage-rate 
inequities and develop well-balanced job-classification schedules. As 
guide posts for this procedure, the Board listed five points: 

(1) The extent of wage adjustments required to eliminate intra- 
plant wage-rate inequities will vary from company to company. 
The record indicates that little or no increase to eliminate such 
inequities will be needed in some plants where wage rates are now in 
a sound relationship. The largest increases in pay-roll costs may be 
expected in plants where little or nothing has been done in the past 
to correct wage-rate inequities. 

' National War Labor Board, Press release B-1851, November 25, 1944; National War Labor Board, 
D , Case No. 111-6230-D, November 25, 1944 


ireetive Order. : 
? On December 11, 1944, 73 of the steel companies involved petitioned the Board for reconsideration of its 
; the petition was denied by the Board on December 13. 
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(2) The maximum increase for any one company is not to exceed 
an amount equivalent to an average of 5 cents per hour for all its 
employees covered by this directive order. 

(3) Any wage-rate adjustments made are to be solely for the pur- 
pose of eliminating intraplant wage-rate inequities. They cannot 
be general across-the-board wage increases, and any such general 
increases will be disapproved. 

(4) As an aid to determining the correct rate relationship among 
the jobs in the particular plant, the company and the union may take 
into account the Me ey relationships existing in comparable plants 
in the industry. The contention that such relationships in other 
plants in the industry have no significance for this purpose is rejected. 

(5) The reduction of an out-of-line wage rate shall not operate to 
reduce the wages of present incumbents. - 

The above provisions also apply to mechanical and maintenance 
employees, and the number of classifications for each of these cate- 
gories is to be reduced to three whenever practical. 

Any agreement reached between a company and union regarding 
elimination of inequalities is to be tranemiitted: to a commission that 
the Board will establish. The changes are not to become effective 
until approved by the commission. If the parties cannot reach an 
agreement, the dispute on this issue is to be referred to the commission 
for determination. 

Shift differentials —The Board ordered that a premium of 4 cents 
an hour be paid for the second shift and of 6 cents an hour for the 
third shift. The union’s request for the elimination of the geo- 
graphical wage differential was denied, but the Board said that this 
denial should not be construed to prevent the correction of the intra- 
plant wage-rate inequalities covered above. 


Vacations, Holidays, and Sick Leave 


In line with its general policy, the Board granted 1 week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks’ vacation with pay 
after service of 5 peer: or more; with this exception, the eligibility 
requirements of the previous collective agreement are to prevail, 
unless modified by agreement of the companies and union. 

The following days are considered as holidays: Thanksgiving Day, 
January 1, July 4, Labor Day, Christmas Day, and Memorial Day. 
By local agreement, another day may be substituted for Memorial 
Day. Employees required’ to work on these days are to be paid 
time and a alf for all hours worked. For the purpose of determining 
whether an employee has worked 6 days in his regularly scheduled 
workweek, holidays are to be considered as days worked, whether 
worked or not, and regardless of whether they are scheduled as days 
of work or of rest. 

The Board will approve ‘‘reasonable sick-leave plans agreed to by 
the company and the union,’’ but it declined to order such leave. 


Severance Pay, and Fund for Steel Workers in Armed Forces 


The Board a lips the principle of severance pay; such pay, 
however, oR. limited to employees with a certain seniority, 
and employees with longer service should be entitled to a larger sever- 
ance pay, particular regard being given to the regular working force 
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rather than to employees who have entered the industry for-temporary 
war service Only. However, the employers and employees are to 
develop by collective bargaining appropriate provisions for the pay- 
ment of dismissal allowances. The Board stated that it will approve, 
under the wage-stabilization program, reasonable provisions for such 
payments mutually agreed upon. 

he Board denied the employees’ request for the establishment of 
a fund for steel workers in the armed forces. The fund was to have 
been constituted by a contribution (to be ordered by the Board) of 
$20 from each employee benefiting by any wage increase directed 
by the Board, and a matching contribution from the employin 
steel company. The Board stated that such a fund might be nisbneed 
by voluntary agreement. 


Other Issues 


Regarding maintenance-of-membership and check-off provisions, 
the Board not only denied the demand of some of the companies for 
the elimination of such provisions from the present agreement be- 
tween the steel companies and the union, but ordered the incorpora- 
tion or continuance of the standard voluntary maintenance-of- 
membership and check-off clauses. 

The union’s request’ that learners shall receive no less than the 
common-labor rate of pay was denied by the Board. The latter, 
however, stated that if a learner alleges he is improperly classified, 
his grievance is to be handled under the grievance provisions of the 
agreement. 

Finally, with respect to group insurance, the War Labor Board 
stated that it will approve under the wage-stabilization program 
“reasonable group-insurance plans agreed to by the company and 
the union,” but declined to yah ves the inauguration of such a program. 


POOOOD 


Interim Reallocation of British Civilian Manpower 


TO AVOID the risk of serious dislocation and to insure the produc- 
tion of necessaries rather than luxuries in a period when manpower 
requirements will substantially exceed total resources, the British 
Government has outlined in a White Paper (Cmd. 6568) plans for 
reallocating persons engaged in civil employment, during the interval 
that may occur between the end of hostilities with Germany and the 
defeat of Japan.' In this period workers will become available from 
the armed forces and civil defense and also from the munitions indus- 
tries, but substantial numbers will want to leave industry to go home, 
or to leave war jobs for other employment. It is the Government’s 
aim to fulfill these workers’ desires as far as is consistent with the 
national interest. Addressing the House of Commons regarding the 
White Paper, the Prime Minister, on November 16, 1944, stated that 
the war must have first call on the country’s efforts. He added that 
after Germany’s defeat it will be possible and necessary to turn over 


an increasing part of the nation’s resources. to civilian production, 

‘ Great Britain, Ministry of Labor and National Service, Reallocation of Manpower Between Civilian 
qn blayments During any Interim Period Between the Defeat of Germany and the Defeat of Japan, Lon- 
don, (Cmd. mg i Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, November 16, 1944; and British Informa- 
tion Services, New York, 1944 (I. D. 570). 
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trying at the same time to restore exports and to re-equip industry. 

The shortage of houses must be dealt with as a wartime miidiate anv 

active steps must be taken to relieve the civilian-goods shortage. 
Principles Governing Persons in Civilian Employment 

Certain groups of persons are to be given permission to leave their 
jobs and to retire from industry ative, wat after the war in Europe 
ends, irrespective of the production on which they are engaged. 
They are scheduled as ‘class K,” and consist of (1) women (married 
or single) with household responsibilities and women wishing to join 
their husbands on their release from the forces, (2) other women over 
the age of 60 years, and (3) men over age 65. In addition, women 
over 50 will, on application, be given permission to leave their jobs 
and to retire, unless production reasons are compelling. Members of 
class K who do not want to retire but who wish to work nearer home 
will be given priority in release for such work—unless strong produc- 
tion reasons make it inexpedient. 

In establishments having a labor rk ep riority in discharge is to 
be as follows: (1) Persons wanted for the call-up for the armed forces 
(i. e., men aged 18 to 27 years); and (2) persons needed for transfer to 
other employment to fill priority vacancies, who have worked away 
from home for less than 3 years but more than 1 year, or who are 
released in accordance with current practice (such as under collective 
agreement). 

The foregoing are subject to periodic review and are to be extended 
or matided ab the situation requires. Transfers to we vacancies 
are to be made according to the regular procedure, including con- 
sultation with employers and workers. Effort will be directed toward 
transferring as many persons as possible back to their homes. 

Some a bes will be needed in industries, to increase or maintain 
working forces after appropriate releases have been made. Some 
employees, even though their services are not redundant where they 
are employed, may be transferred to jobs in which the need for labor is 
greater. 

Registration of young men and women for em ater or national 
service will be contiueed, Women will not be c up for the armed 
services, but may volunteer. To relieve older women war workers, 
young women will be required to obtain or continue employment. 

ersons are to be sent away from home only if no other method is 
found for providing the required manpower. 


Principles Governing Release From Armed Forces 


The practices to be followed in release of ms from the armed 
forces will differ, Gepenties upon whether they are in class A (and 
accordingly will be rel in their turn), or in class B (and will be 
pect oen. to perform urgent reconstruction work).? Persons in class 
A will not be subject to labor controls during paid leave from the 
services following release, but thereafter they may be directed to work 
(like other persons), if they have not found employment. Class B 
transferees are to be released under direction to work. They may 
be permitted to move between reconstruction employments, but if 


? For a summary of the partial-demobilization plan see Monthly Labor Review, November 1944 (p. 973). 
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they take other types of jobs will be called back into the services. 
Persons released from civil-defense assignments will be available for 
placement according to current priorities and subject to the rules 
applying to other workers. 


Interim Labor Controls 


Compulsion is to be kept within the strictest possible limits during 
the period between completion of military operations in the European 
and the Pacific areas. Use of Defense Regulation 58A (whereby the 
Minister of Labor and National Service is empowered to direct an 
person to any jeb in the United Kingdom at the rate for the job), will 
be retained in the background, but to a great extent the Control. of 
Engagement Order is to be used in its place. Although the Govern- 
ment considers that the Essential Work Orders must be maintained, 
these orders may not necessarily apply to the same industries as in 
wartime, and must be administered to permit resignations of married 
women and retirement of older men and women. Similar consider- 
ations are to be observed in the retention and administration of the 
Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order. Control of 
engagement has been accomplished in different ways—that is, under 
Essential-Work and Control-of-Engagement Orders—but the Govern- 
ment foresees the possibility of control in the interim period under a 
single order covering men Saks the ages of 18 and 50 years and 
women between 18 and 40. 

wornneee 


Temporary Lay-Offs to Conserve Fuel in New South 
Wales’. 


NUMEROUS wage awards covering employees in New South Wales, 
Australia, were modified in September 1944 to exempt employers from 
paying wages to workers for any period during which work could not 
be sabelied. owing to the rationing and shortage of fuel. In author- 
izing such lay-offs, the New South Wales Industrial Commission 
stated that the decision of the Commonwealth Coal Commissioner to 
ration coal had reduced the volume of power and therefore the work 
available to employees in a number of industries. Subject to the 
restrictions imposed under the terms of applicable manpower regula- 
tions, employers would ordinarily dismiss surplus employees. How- 
ever, since such action would be prejudicial to the employees’ benefit 
rights (including annual leave and sick pay), the Commission 
ruled that the employee should lose his pay but that the period of 
lay-off should not be deemed to be an interruption of service under 
the award covering his employment. Workers in varied pursuits— 
for example, in the manufacture of barbed wire, bricks, chemicals, 
glass, pottery, soap, and sugar—were affected by the decision. 

The order reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding anything expressed or implied in any award nientioned in 
the schedule hereto, but subject to the provisions of regulation 14 of the National 


Security (Manpower) Regulations where it applies, an employer is excepted from 
liability to pay for any period in which— 


1 Data are from the Employers’ Review (Employers’ Federation of New South Wales, Sydney), 
September 30, 1944. 
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(i) by reason of (a) shortage or failure of coal or coke supplies or shortage or 
failure of heat, power or light due to failure or shortage of coal or coke supplies; 
or (6) action taken by the employer to comply with the requests or requirements 
in relation to coal, coke, heat, power or light of any Government, Minister or 
duly constituted authority, the employee has not performed his usual duties, and 

(ii) reasonably [sic] other work has not been found for the employee. Provided 
that (a) = pea who is required to attend for work on any day and who is 
worked and paid pursuant to this order shall be paid at least 4 hours’ pay in re- 
spent of each start, and (6) an employee who is subject to intermittency under 
this order shall be treated for the purpo e of the award as having continuity of 
service, and (c) no employee shall ecmed to be a casual employee by reason 
only of being given intermittent work under this order. 


POPP OOD 


12-Year Minimum Age for Labor Conscription in Japan 


THE minimum age for conscription of both male and female labor in 
Japan became 12 years, in November 1944, after the adoption of 
legislation covering female workers. For males the upper age limit 
is 60 years and for females 40 years. Compulsory service of females 
is restricted to unmarried women. According -to the Office of War 
Information ' the Japanese Government decided to intensify the labor 
conscription of women under existing law, by ordering their mobiliza- 
tion for work in “‘community plants” on the same basis as male 
employees. Registration of all males between the ages of 12 and 
60 years and of all females between the ages of 12 and 40 years 
preceded adoption of the general conscription policy. 


ee News Bureau, Items from Wire File, OWI-60, November 9, 1944, and OWI-16, September 7, 
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Social Security 





Dismissal-Pay Provisions in Union Agreements, 
December 1944. 


Summary 


DISMISSAL or severance compensation generally refers to payment, 
in addition to wages or salary, of a sum of money by the employer 
to an employee who is involuntarily laid off or pM? Broce? through 
no fault of his own. The amount of dismissal pay is in almost all 
instances based on an employee’s length of service with the company, 
his rete of pay during such employment, and the reason for his dis- 
missal. A few severance-wage plans make no distinction as to reasons 
for dismissal and provide payment to employees discharged for cause, 
as well as to those who retire or resign. 

Under most plans, the dismissal payment varies directly with the 
amount of earnings of the employee. A week’s wages or a month’s 
salary is usually the unit for determining compensation. Most plans 
also relate compensation to length of service, but generally establish 
a limit on the amount payable to any individual worker—in terms of 
either a number of weeks’ or months’ pay or a specified sum. Dismissal 
compensation almost invariably is paid in a lump sum, although a 
few plans provide for periodic payments at regular weekly intervals. 

As a rule, dismissals are compensated only if they are caused by 
circumstances over which the employee has no control, and some plans 
are further limited to cover dismissals resulting from technological 
changes or business mergers but not general lay-offs caused by slack 
work. Although dismissal compensation is sometimes paid to em- 
ployees dismissed because of incompetence or inefficiency, generally 
the service requirements are higher and the maximum dismissal allow- 
ance is less than in the case of dismissal because of business reasons. 

Although dismissal compensation is designed to ease the burden 
resulting from unemployment, it is basically different from unemploy- 
ment compensation or unemployment insurance. The latter may or 
may not be financed from a joint fund, whereas dismissal compensation 
is financed solely by the employer. Unemployment compensation 
provides weekly (or biweekly or monthly) payments for the duration 
of unemployment or for the maximum number of weeks specified in 
the ecules: plan. Dismissal compensation, on the other hand, is 
usually a lump-sum payment, which is based on the length of service 
of the employee, and it takes no account of the actual time lost before 
a new job is found. Unemployment-compensation benefits are 
usually equal to about half pay, and are paid after a waiting period of 


' Prepared in the Bureau's Industrial Relations Division by Abraham Weiss. 
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1 or 2 weeks; dismissal compensation is almost apie, based on 
the employee’s full weekly wage or salary and is generally paid at 
the time of dismissal. 

In the past and, to some extent today, dismissal compensation 
indemnified the employee for final loss of his job and connoted a com- 
plete and permanent severance of the employment relationship; it 
represented a payment inade for breaking a valuable relationship 
rather than reimbursement to cover a period of unemployment and 
was intended to compensate the worker for the loss of certain rights 
acquired on the job, such as seniority, vacation, pension, or retirement 
benefits. Most current union agreements, however, in providing dis- 
missal pay do not distinguish temporary lay-off from permanent 
separation. Some agreements, Hoc those covering clerical or pro- 
fessional workers, do not use the term “lay-off’’; other agreements 
use the term to denote dismissals; while still others allow dismissal 
pay to workers “‘laid off or dismissed.” ? 

he American Newspaper Guild, which has succeeded in making 
dismissal pay a basic condition in practically all its agreements, regards 
dismissal pay as an equity which the individual employee builds up 
on his job and for which he should be compensated regardless of the 
reason of severance—whether for incompetence or other personal cause, 
or for economic reasons, by resignation, retirement, or death. The 
Guild is accordingly opposed to the use of the term ‘dismissal pay”’ and 
prefers ‘‘severance pay.” 

Most union agreements, whether or not they provide for dismissal 
pay, specify that employees laid off shall not lose their seniority status 
if rehired within en period, Also,an employee who receives dis- 
missal pay when laid off does not lose status with the company but 
maintains reemployment rights based on his past service with the 
company, entitling him to be rehired before new persons are employed. 
Under dismissal penn which allow only 1 or 2 weeks’ pay, seniority 
probably accumulates during lay-off, and reinstated employees would 
again receive dismissal pay, if again laid off, based on total service. 

nder a very few of the yee: plans which allow more than 1 or 
2 weeks’ pay, if reinstatement takes place within a short time, it is 

rovided that a portion of the dismissal pay, equal to the difference 

etween the number of weeks’ dismissal pay received and the number of 
weeks of lay-off, shall be returned to{the company through deductions 
from wages. It is not clear, in these cases, whether an employee again 
laid off would be credited with prior service in determining the dis- 
missal pay to which he is eligible. Under the Newspaper Guild 
agreements, and most others, there is no return of the diemiaeal pay 
but the reinstated employee, if laid off again, receives dismissal pay 
based on length of service only since the date of rehiring and not on 
total accumulated length of service with the company. 

Dismissal compensation has not been common in American in- 
dustry. When adopted, it has most frequently been applied to lay- 
offs caused by technological improvements or to retrenchments in- 
volved in consolidations. In only a few industries, notably newspaper 
publishing and railroad transportation, have such provisions been 
adopted to any considerable extent through collective-bargaining 
procedures. 


? The! term !‘dismissal pay” is by no means uniform in union agreements; the phrases “severance pay,” 
“severance compensation,” “termination allowance,” “separation pay,” etc., are also found. 
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A considerable number of agreements covering clerical workers in 
offices and industrial establishments, and technical and social-service 
workers also provide dismissal pay. Scattered examples of dismissal- 
pay clauses are found in agreements in other industries including the 
chemical, electrical machinery, gas, petroleum refining and production, 
radio and telegraph, rayon yarn, telephone, and textile industries. 


Special Dismissal-Pay Plans 


In addition to the dismissal-pay pene provided in the agreements 
negotiated between individual employers and unions are those pro- 
vided by law or arbitration award to take care of special circumstances 
within an industry. One of the first of these was a plan established 
by the trade board at a Chicago men’s clothing company in 1926 to 
encourage a reduction in the surplus of cutters caused by changes in 
manufacturing processes. Under this plan every cutter who relin- 
quished his job was paid a dismissal wage of $500. About one-fifth 
of the cost incurred was borne by the union, and the rest by the firm. 
More recently, dismissal-pay plans have been adopted when large 
numbers of workers were to be laid off because of business consolida- 
tions or retrenchments. . Outstanding examples are the plans provided 
for railroad and telegraph workers and New York milk-wagon drivers. 

Railroad workers.—Because of the fear of railroad workers that pos- 
sible consolidation among the railroads under the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act would result in widespread lay-offs, a nation-wide 
agreement * was negotiated between the operating and nonoperating 
railroad unions and the carriers, which established a plan for compen- 
sating employees laid off as a result of “‘coordination.”’ Displaced 
employees are entitled to receiveemonthly payments for periods 
ranging from 6 months after 1 year of service to 60 months after 15 
years’ service or more. The monthly payment is equivalent to 60 
percent of the average pec pay of the employee for the 12-month 
period preceding the dismissal. Employees with less than 1 year of 
service receive a lump-sum payment equivalent to 60 days’ pay at the 
straight-time daily rate of their last position held prior to loss of 
om oyment. 

elegraph workers—Early in 1943, Congress amended the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to permit consolidation and merger of domes- 
tic telegraph carriers and made provision for dismissal pay to workers 
whose jobs were terminated as a result of the merger and for the 
continued employment of other workers.* The amendment provided 
that employees of any merged company, whose employment began 
before a specified date, were to be assured employment for at least 4 
years after the merger without reduction in compensation, and any 
employee whose employment began after the specified date, who was 
d as a result of the merger, would at any time within 4 years 
after the merger be entitled to severance pay of 1 month’s wages for 
each year worked. 

New York milk-wagon drivers.—In the summer of 1943, union milk- 
wagon drivers employed by two major New York milk companies 
faced loss of their jobs because of route consolidation and job elimina- 


§ This ““Washington Agreement” was negotiated in May 1936 for a 5-year term but has since been renewed 
for an indefinite period. 
‘ Section 222-f. 
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tion necessitated by the mileage-reduction program of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. ‘To decide a dispute between the drivers’ 
union and the companies over the displacement of these employees, 
the National War Labor Board ° granted dismissal pay to employees 
who lost their jobs because of the consolidation, on the basis of their 
former straight-time weekly earnings, ranging from 2 weeks’ pay for 
employees with less than 6 months’ service to 10 weeks’ pay for those 
with service of 3 years or more. 


Dismissal-Pay Plans in Union Agreements 


Approximately 450 dismissal-pay plans covering about 135,000 
workers were found in 9,500 current agreements examined. This did 
not include provisions in union agreements providing for advance 
notice of lay-off or pay in lieu of such notice, or dismissal-pay provi- 
sions in union agreements which contain guaranties of employment 
and in which such payment is made only in the event the guaranty is 
voided under stipulated circumstances. Slightly over a third of the 
dismissal-pay agreements were negotiated by the American Newspaper 
Guild (C. I. O.), covering approximately 20,000 workers; a similar 

roportion, covering about 7,500 workers, were negotiated by the 
nternational Typographical Union (A. F. of L.); about one-sixth, 
covering between 5,000 and 7,000 workers, were negotiated by the 
United ce and Professional Workers (C. I. O.); and the remaining 
agreements, negotiated by various unions, covered about 100,000 
workers. 
NEWSPAPER GUILD PLANS 


Over 90 percent of the 182 agreements negotiated by the American 
Newspaper Guild, covering employees (except those in mechanical 
trades) working for newspapers, wire services, news weeklies and 
magazines, radio stations and allied fields, provide for severance pay.° 
Under most of the Guild agreements, dismissal pay is allowed for all 
dismissals except for gross misconduct and neglect of duty, dishonesty, 
drunkenness, gross insubordination, willful provocation of discharge 
to collect dismissal pay, and under union-shop agreements, failure to 
maintain good-standing membership. In about 15 percent of the 
agreements, the right to receive dismissal pay is unqualified, and 
payment must be made regardless of the reason for dismissal. 

About half of the agreements provide a severance allowance payable 
to the beneficiary of an employee who dies while in the employ of the 
publisher. Twenty-seven provide that dismissal pay will be given 
on bona fide retirement, and 9 provide dismissal pay on resignation. 
Retirement benefits usually are limited to employees with 25 years 
of service and may specify illness or old age as conditions. Such 
provisions frequently give the employer reciprocal rights of retiring 
an employee who has reached a certain age, such as 65, and a stated 
length of service, although the Guild prefeys to make retirement 
solely a matter of the employee’s choice. 

Veterans participate in dismissal pay in a special way; 125 Guild 
agreements specify that they will receive such grants if disabled during 

‘NN. W. L. B. Case No. 197, Release B-1017, dated October 4, 1943. 
* Information obtained from Wages and Conditions in American ap Contracts, June 10, 


1944, published by the American Newspaper Guild, New York, 1944, union agreements on file 
in the Bureau of Statistics. 
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military service, and 92 make provision for payment to beneficiaries 
in eases of death in service. Both these requirements are considered 
implicit in other Guild agreements, from the fact that dismissal pay 
is provided for all employees who are discharged or die and a veteran 
is considered as an employee until his services are dispensed with by 
the employer or are terminated by death. A number of Guild agree- 
ments credit all or part of the time spent in military service in com- 
puting the total amount of severance pay, and a few give employees 
the option of collecting severance pay before they enter service, while 
still maintaining their reinstatement rights. 

All the Guild agreements contain graduated plans in which the 
dismissal payment is based on earnings and length of service. The 
agreements most commonly specify a uniform relation between pay 
and service, such as 1 week’s pay for every 6 or 8 months’ or year’s 
service. Occasionally, dismissal pay is determined according to a 
schedule allowing a specified number of weeks’ pay for stated years 
of service, but changing the ratio of weeks of pay to service at certain 
intervals. 

Slightly under 10 percent of the agreements establish no ceiling on 
the amount of dismissal pay but allow pay based on the employee’s 
total length of service. Most of the agreements, however, specify a 
maximum allowance, ranging from 4 to 52 weeks’ pay, although about 
three-fifths specify between 26 and 30 weeks, while some agreements 
pe te & maximum lump sum, ranging from $750 to $5,000. The 
following shows the dismissal-pay maxima specified in Guild agree- 
ments current as of June 1944. 


Number of Number o 

agreements agreements 
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One week’s pay is most commonly based on the highest salary re- 
ceived by an employee during his employment with the company, or 
the highest during the preceding 6 months or year. Some agreements 
figure severance pay on the average weekly salary received during a 
specified period (usually 6 months or a year) prior to dismissal, or, 
less frequently, the employee’s current rate of pay. 

About one-fourth of the Guild agreements, in addition to providing 
dismissal pay, grant preference in reemployment to employees who 
have been dismissed for reasons of economy, while a few agreements 
extend this right to all employees dismissed except for cause. A few 

ments in the former group limit the right to preferential reem- 
ployment to 1 year after the dismissal for reasons of economy, or 
restrict it to Guild members. In most cases an employer may make 
his own choice of the order in which he hires former employees, 
although in others rehiring must be “in priority order.” If rehired, 
future calculations of dismissal pay would, of course, be based on 
service since the date of rehiring. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION AGREEMENTS 


The International Typographical Union (A. F. of L.), recently 
has made considerable headway in obtaining dismissal-pay provisions 
in its agreements. By August 1944 the union had obtained suc} 
provisions in 79 newspaper and 90 commercial-printing agreements, 
covering about 7,500 workers. 

Unlike the Guild agreements, dismissal pay in the Typographical 
agreements is paid only for dismissals aes by suspension of business 
or merger. With but a few exceptions, no service requirements are 
stipulated, and the dismissal payment is the same for all employees 
a regardless of length of service, amounting, in general, to 
2 weeks.’ 


AGREEMENTS OF UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


The United Office and Professional Workers of America (C. I. O.) 
has organized employees in offices, graphic arts and related fields, 
financial institutions and insurance companies, and nonprofit institu- 
tions such as the social-service agencies. Altogether, 72 agreements 
with dismissal-pay provisions negotiated by this union, all but a few of 
which cover firms in New York City, were analyzed.* Slightly less 
than half of these agreements cover employees of private social-service 
agencies and other nonprofit organizations, who are not covered by the 
Social Security Act. Over a fifth of them cover office employees of 
book publishers and distributors, and the others cover bank, motion- 
picture distribution, insurance brokerage, industrial office, and general 
office workers. 

Dismissal pay is generally allowed to employees dismissed because 
of “retrenchment or reorganization” (the reason most commonly 
specified in the agreements covering nonprofit agencies), laid off be- 
cause of lack of work, or discharged except for such specific causes as 
drunkenness, dishonesty, insubordination, violatton of company rules, 
malfeasance, failure to maintain good standing under a maintenance of 
union membership clause, or other specified causes. Six of the agree- 
ments with nonprofit organizations, including social-service agencies, 
specifically provide dismissal pay to workers dismissed for “incom- 
petency,” or “‘unsatisfactory performance of work,’’ and two agree- 
ments with book publishers grant dismissal pay to workers discharged 
for “inefficiency” (in one case only if the individual has been em- 
ployed more than 5 years). Several additional agreements provide 
dismissal pay to employees dismissed ‘for reasons of retrenchment or 
reorganization” and for “other reasons, except malfeasance.” Under 
these provisions, employees dismissed because of inefficiency or in- 
competence probably receive dismissal compensation. 

M One agreement with an insurance firm extends dismissal pay to 
employees who are forced to leave permanently because of ill health. 


? International Typographical Union Bulletin, August 1944 (p. 175) anc union agreements on file in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* In addition to dismissal compensation which is stated to be in lieu of a pension provision and to which 
only employees with 3 years’ service are eligible, one agreement with a nonprofit organization provides 
weekly compensation in lieu of “government unemplo t compensation” to employees who have worked 
with the organization for at least 1 year and who are laid off or discharged, except for reasons that the organi- 
zation and union agree are cause for immediate dismissal. Benefits amount to $15 per week (or 50 percent of 
the weekly salary at the time immediately preceding release, whichever is less) unti] other employment is 
secured, provided the period of unemployment does not exceed 20 weeks. For those with less than 1 bbe of 
service, the maximum unemployment a equals 4 weeks for each 3 months of service. It is her 
added that employees released shall actual —— for other work, accept any reasonable work offered, and 





report their progress weekly to the organizat 
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In a few agreements, dismissal compensation is paid to employees 
honorably discharged or laid off for more than a specified period—30 
days in two, and 3 months in two others. One of the agreements stipu- 
lates that any employee who cannot be rehired on his return from 
military service, because of retrenchment or reorganization during his 
absence, shall receive dismissal pay as of the date of his army dis- 
charge, less the military severance bonus paid on his induction. 

All but a few of these agreements with dismissal pay provide for 
rehiring on the basis of seniority; four with film distributors provide 
that employees subsequently rehired during the same calendar year, 
after having received dismissal pay, shall not be entitled to the 
vacation privilege. The others include no special arrangements except 
that one, in which the dismissal pay is in weekly installments in 
amounts not less than one-half of the employee’s wages, specifies that 
such payments shall cease.upon reemployment. All the other agree- 
ments, except three, specify that the payments shall be in a lump sum; 
under three the payment may be made in either a lump sum or install- 
mepts, as agreed among the employer, union, and employee, provided 
the full amount is paid within the period for which the employee is 
entitled to receive dismissal pay and provided no single installment 
is less than the employee’s weekly wage. Five agreements, all with 
film distributors, specify that the company may deduct necessary 
taxes from the dismissal pay. 

Seventy of the 73 agreements negotiated by this union provide 
dismissal pay graduated according to length of service. In contrast, 
three provide for fixed payments equivalent to a specified number of 
weeks’ wages; two of these allow a maximum of 2 weeks’ pay to em- 
ployees ‘‘dismissed”’ or laid off, and the third allows regular profes- 
sional workers 1 month’s pay and other workers 2 weeks’ pay if dis- 
missal is caused by retrenchment or reorganization, while all em- 
ployees receive 2 weeks’ pay if dismissed for incompetence. In two of 
the three agreements, all regular employees are eligible; in the third, 
employees must have 2 years’ service to be eligible. 

ne week’s pay for every year of service is most frequently allowed 
under the 70 agreements with graduated plans, although a few allow 
2 weeks’ pay for every year of service. In a number of agreements 
employees receive 1 week’s pay for the first 6 months’ service, and 
2 weeks’ pay after 1 year’s service, but receive 1 week per year 
of service thereafter. ‘Two establish a ratio of 2 weeks’ pay for every 
year of service if the cause of dismissal is “retrenchment or reorganiza- 
tion,” or ‘‘reorganization,”’ respectively, but only 1 week per year of 
service if the cause of dismissal is incompetence in the one case, and 
retrenchment or other reasons, in the other. In about one-fifth of the 
agreements with graduated plans, the dismissal compensation is 
determined by certain service-year groupings. 

Only 5 agreements have minimum service requirements exceeding 
1 year; one requires 1% years’ service and four, 2 years’ service. 
In three of the latter group, the 2 years of service are included in 
calculating dismissal pay; in the fourth, 1 week’s pay is allowed for 
2 years’ service and 1 week’s pay for every year of service of more 
than 2 years. Fourteen agreements list no service requirements and 
presumably all regular employees, i. e., those who have completed 
their probationary periods, are eligible. 
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Seven agreements—six with social-service agencies and one wit!) 
a book publisher—establish two kinds of service requirements, de- 
pending on the reason for the dismissal. In the six social-service 
agreements, the service requirement for dismissal pay is 1 or 2 years 
if the cause of dismissal is retrenchment or reorganization. In two 
of these, employees dismissed for incompetence also receive dismissa] 
pay but only if they have 3 and 13 years’ service, respectively, while 
in the other four, employees dismissed for reasons other than retrench- 
ment or reorganization, except malfeasance, receive dismissal pay 
only if they have worked for periods ranging from 3 to 5 years. In 
the seventh agreement, employees laid off receive dismissal pay after 
6 months’ service while those discharged for inefficiency receive dis- 
missal pay only after 5 years’ service. 

The maximum dismissal allowance ranges from 1 week’s pay to an 
unlimited amount, depending on length of-service. About one-fourth 
(19) of the agreements with graduated plans do not explicitly establish 
maxima for dismissal pay but allow full payment based on the em- 
watt length of service in accordance with the graduated plan out- 
ined in the agreement. Twenty-six allow a maximum of 1 month’s 
pay or less,’ 6 allow maxima ranging from 6 to 10 weeks, 10 allow a 
maximum of 12 weeks’ pay, and 8 maxima ranging from 14 weeks’ 
to 10 months’ pay.’® The agreement, which provides that the dis- 
missal wage shall be paid at weekly intervals in amounts not less than 
one-half of the employee’s wages, establishes a maximum of $400. 

Although the large majority of agreements provide dismissal pay 
only for dismissals caused by business conditions, a few make no 
distinction (in the amount paid) between dismissals for economy and 
dismissals for other reasons, including, in seven cases, incompetence, 
inefficiency, or ‘‘unsatisfactory performance of work,” while others 
provide varying amounts, depending on the reason for dismissal. 
Seven agreements with social-service agencies. pay more when dis- 
missal is caused by retrenchment or reorganization than when dis- 
missal is due to other reasons, except malfeasance. In two of these 
cases the difference amounts to 2 weeks; in two others, 4 weeks;and 
in the remaining three, 8 weeks. Another agreement allows employees 
a maximum of 1 week’s pay when laid off and 2 weeks’ pay when 
dismissed because of a ‘decline in business operations.” 


DISMISSAL PAY IN OTHER AGREEMENTS 


Agreements in industries other than those discussed above furnish 
only scattered exampies of canara clauses, although several 
cs + comparatively large companies. Thirty-four such agreements 
ave oo file with the Bureau of Labor Statistics '' covering approxi- 
mately 100,000 in the following industries: Chemicals, electrical 
machinery, film \Prinapes 5 gas utility, laundry, machinery, non- 
ferrous-metal smelting and refining, petroleum, news services, pro- 

* One agreement requires 2 weeks’ notice of dismissal to employees with Jess than 15 years’ service and 
1 month's notice to employees with longer service. If the employee finds another job during the period of 
notice, he is released and his pay continues to the end of the notice period. 

© Under one of these, which allows a maximum of 26 weeks’ dism y, in the event of the company’s 


dissolution, the agreement stipulates that the employer will be responsible for payment only to the extent 


of the firm’s assets. 
it This report does not include a street-railway company agreement which might be interpreted as provid- 
ing dismissal pay to older employees displaced by reason of technological development. This agreement 





provides that streetcar operators with 15 years’ service who are “unable to continue at work by reason of 
the installation of one-man streetcars shall be retired from service”’ and paid a monthly pension of $65 until 


the age of 65. 
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fessional and scientific instruments, radio and telegraph, rayon yarn, 
telephone, and textiles. Among the important companies which 
pay dismissal compensation under the terms of union agreements ” 
are the Sinclair Oil Corp., National Carbon Co., American Viscose 
Corp., Postal Telegraph-Cable Co.,° Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Celanese Corp. of America, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
Associated Press, and United Press (press telegraph operators). 
Two-thirds of these agreements cover workers paid by the hour, 
while the others cover salaried employees. In two cases the agree- 
ments are limited to technical and laboratory workers, and agreements 
covering production workers in these two plants do not contain dis- 
missal-pay provisions. 

Dismissal compensation is generally paid, under these agreements, 
to employees terminated or laid off ‘through no fault of their own,” 
or who are laid off or discharged “except for just cause,’’ or who are 
laid off because of ‘‘reduction in staff.’”’ Under one agreement, dis- 
missal pay is allowed to employees released because of ‘“‘shut-down 
or discontinuance of any department or type of work or manufacture, 
or by reason of the conversion of the nature and type of machines used 
or articles manufactured.’”’ This same agreement allows dismissal 

y to workers entering the armed forces. Under another, with a 
al company engaged wholly in war contracts, employees “laid off 
for lack of work’’ receive dismissal pay only if the employer is ‘“‘noti- 
fied by the governmental authorities that severance pay can be set 
up as a charge against Government contracts.’’ In another agree- 
ment, all employees who are “in good standing with the company 
and the union and of necessity must be laid off by the company” 
receive dismissal pay. 

One of the agreements; with a gas company, also allows dismissal 
pay to employees who resign, while another provides for payment 
(less legal costs or expenses) to beneficiaries of employees except 
those who die while on leave of absence granted at their request. 
Abandonment of the plant cancels the obligation to pay dismissal 
compensation under one agreement, while in another, the provision 
does not apply if employees are given at least 10 days’ notice before 
lay-off becomes effective. 

Six of the agreements, covering about 45,000 workers, limit dis- 
missal payment to displacements resulting from mechanization or 
technological changes," although one of these further provides that 
an employee separated from employment because of physical dis- 
qualifications is entitled to the same separation allowances as paid 
by the company to employees technologically displaced.'® Under 
one agreement, honorably discharged veterans who are unable to 
resume their former employment because of “physical or mental 
disability’ receive dismissal pay. 

The great majority of the agreements provide for rehiring of laid- 
off or dismissed workers on the basis of seniority. Waiver of re- 
employment rights based on seniority, upon receipt of dismissal pay, 
13 Several agreements of one company which refer to existing company policy on ‘termination allowances” 


t the company the right to terminate or modify the plan at any time, and have therefore been excluded 
the analysis. This plan was the only one in which age was a factor in determining the amount of dis- 





com tion. 
8 Alth Pn this company has recently merged with Western Union, this agreement is still operative. 
14 One of t , With a telegraph company, limits to 250 the number of those who mney be dismissed because 
of mechanization. Another agreement in this industry, on the other hand, prohibits dismissals during 
the life of the agreement “ of ion or technological changes.” 
18 By Directive Order of the National War Labor Board, March 24, 1943. 
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is expressly stipulated in five agreements with gas, rayon-yarn, and 
radio and cable companies which allow employees facing dismissa| 
to accept either poser: x with retention of seniority rights, or dis- 
missal pay with cancellation of earned seniority. Employees who 
are furloughed may later waive reemployment rights by accepting 
dismissal compensation. 

Half of the agreements with dismissal-pay provisions define ‘‘s 
week’s pay’”’ as an amount equal to the employee’s regular rate or 
average earnings multiplied by the hours of the basic workweek. 
Three agreements with news-service companies, on the other hand, 
stipulate that dismissal pay shall be based on the employee’s “highest 
regular weekly salary,” and one provides a week’s “full wages.’ 
Under one agreement a week’s pay in the case of an employee nor- 
mally essa varying hours is defined as an average of the weekly 
earnings, excluding overtime, differentials, and other special pay- 
ments, “over a period sufficient to be representative of the employee's 
normal schedule.” 

Twenty-eight of the 34 agreements provide for dismissal pay 
graduated according to length of service, 5 provide a fixed number 
of weeks’ wages, regardless of length of service beyond the qualifying 
period, and 1 provides for an “amount agreed to by the union and 
employer.” 

Of the five agreements which provide dismissal pay for a fixed 
number of weeks, three provide for 2 weeks’ pay and two for 1 week’s 
pay. Three specify mmimum periods, of service of 6 months, | 
year, and 2 years, respectively; the others make no reference to 
service eligibility requirements although presumably only regular or 
permanent employees are eligible. 





Graduated-Pay Plans 


All of the 28 agreements with graduated plans establish minimum 
service requirements for dismissal pay, ranging from 30 days to 5 
years, although about one-half specify 1 year; one agreement, with 
a telegraph company, limits dismissal pay to employees hired within 
the 18-month period prior to the effective date of the agreement." 
Although about a fourth of the agreements provide compensation 
at the rate of 1 week’s pay for every year of service, most of the other 
plans vary widely in the relatioaship between pay and service. In 
four cases, including two agreements of one company, pay is com- 
puted by days, based on months of service; in the others, dismissal 
pay is computed in multiples of a week’s pay, based on years (or 
fraction thereof) of service. 

About three-fourths of the agreements with graduated plans es- 
tablish a maximum allowance ranging from 40 hours’ to 26 weeks’ 

ay, according to length of service. One allows a maximum of 40 

ours’ pay;'” 9 allow a maximum of 2 weeks’ pay; 1, a maximum 
of 3 weeks’ pay; 1 allows 1 month’s pay ard 2 allow 4 weeks’ pay; 
2 allow a maximum of 10 weeks (one of these also provides 2 weeks’ 
dismissal pay upon resignation); 1 a maximum of 16 weeks; and 3, 
covering press telegraph operators employed by press services, 


16 Im one of these agreements, the service eligibility requirement “for military replacement employees”’ 


is 2 aa for other employees, 6 months. 
1? Under this plan, pene! ha Me dismissed after 1 year of service receive fae pay of 8 hours each plus 1 





day’s pay of 8 hours for each additional year of service, up to a maximum of 40 
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26 weeks.! One agreement with an oil refinery provides for a flat 
payment of $10, instead of pay equal to a week’s wages, for each 
year or fraction of service with the company subsequent to a speci- 
fied date upon termination of employment or when laid off for more 
than 30 calendar days. This agreement also stipulates that “total 
severance payments received by an employee over a period of years 
shall not exceed $10 for each calendar year, or part thereof, he has 
been in the employ of the company. . .”’ The other 7 agreements 
do not explicitly establish maxima for dismissal pay but allow full 
payment based on the employee’s length of service. 

hree agreements, two with telephone companies and one with a 
metal-products company, specifically provide for refund of part of 
the dismissal pay if the worker is rehired within the period covered by 
such payment—the former two of these by pay-roll deductions at the 
rate of 10 percent of the employee’s weekly earnings. 

One agreement, with a gas utility, provides for the deduction 
from dismissal pay of an “amount equal to the weekly payment to 
which the employee might become entitled were he presently eligible 
to receive weekly payment under the unemployment-compensation 
law of Ohio, multiplied by the number of years of his service less 3 
years, which multiple shall in no event exceed 7.”’ Under this agree- 
ment, therefore, employees with less than 3 years’ service receive 
full compensation on dismissal, but those with more than 3 years’ 
service receive as dismissal compensation the difference between 
a full week’s pay and unemployment-compensation benefits. 


PODOON 


Prepayment Medical Care in the United States 


MORE than 3.3 million persons were eligible for medical services 
under 214 prepayment plans in medical-care organizations studied 
by the Social Security Board in 1943.’ Subscribers numbered about 
1.8 million, and their membership entitled 1.5 million dependents 
to care on a similar basis or on a fee-reduced basis. A relatively 
small group of dependents (about 364,000) fell into the latter category. 
From its findings and data on plans not included in this survey, 
the Board has concluded that probably less than 5 percent of the 
noninstitutional civilian population of the United States has some 
degree of protection against the unexpected costs of medical care, 
through membership in a prepayment medical-care organization or 
as dependents of members of such organizations.* 

“ay coverage of the various types of plans studied is shown in 
table 1. 


1 In 2 of these cases, the ies have otiated a new ment providing a maximum of 30 weeks’ 
y, at the rate of 1 week’s pay for every 6 months’ service. These agreements are before the 

National War Labor Board, for its approval. 
. eg wwe 5 Medical Care Organizations, by Margaret C. Klem. Federal Security Agency, Social 
—* oard, Bureau of Research and Statistics (Bureau Memorandum No. 55, 2d ed.), Washington, 


3 This estimate excludes members of Blue Cross and other og ent plans designed solely for meeting 
the costs of hospits.ization; members of medical-care plans of the Farm Securitv Administration; students 
in colleges and universities who receive medical care through the organized student-health services of these 
institutions; members of the armed forces, arid to some extent their dependents, who receive medical care 
from the medical departments of the Army, Navy, U. 8. Public Health Service, and the like; veterans 
eligible for care through Veterans Administration facilities; persons eligible for care furnished under work- - 
men’s a pa ae ws; persons receiving only cash sickness benefits under arrangements for e-loss 

compensation or medical indemnity through commercial insurance, industria] plans, or the Rhode Island 
program for industrial and commercial workers; recipients of public assistance in Kansas covered by a 
eprrment medical-care plan; and public-assistance dps in other States which may provide for 

of medical] care in determining assistance payment. 
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TaBe |.—Coverage of Prepayment Medical-Care Plans, by Type of Organization, 1943 
































Persons eligible for care 
ber of | 
ro A 
Type of organization plans Total On prepayment basis | - 
duced- 
Number | Percent |Subscribers|Dependents ¢ 8's 
CO Ne eee a ee ee 214 | 3,320,408 | 100.0 1,786,025 | 1,170,761 | 363,622 
Industrial. ___.. iiss 113 | 1,425,325 | 429] 866,014| 318,261 | 241, 0% 
Financed by employees. ._..........-- 47 734, 284 22.1 472, 259 74, 126 | 187, 899 
ect dhewcsésncs sab cb akeule Seton 66 691, 041 20. 8 393, 755 244,135 | 53, 151 
CI lad 6 dn gba « ttiada war biddad 33 941, 812 28.4 528, 560 413, 252 |..___. 
Washington and Oregon ‘ennai 15 230, 147 6.9 229, 247 | aa 
gg Ss ESTEE TOR erES Te F 18 711, 665 21.5 299, 313 412, 352 |____- 
Private-group clinics...............-.-...- 24 490, 980 14.8 212, 563 163, 130 | 115, 287 
Consumer-sponsored ____. Rag Fk 29 176, 841 5.3 74, 950 94, 606 7, 285 
Govetneneaens...... .u.. . .ceisiedispiices nse 12 243, 295 7.3 87, 443 155, 852 |___. 
eh cd cchan ton ce s<oltdclitatintuns 3 42, 155 1.3 16, 495 25, 660 |...._. 














Industrial plans were defined as those organized within an industria! 
establishment, whether initiated by the employer or the employees, or 
by joint employer-employee action.‘ They numbered 113 and had 
866,000 subscribers and 559,000 dependents (241,000 of the latter on 
a reduced-fee basis). Altogether, this group totaled 1.4 million 
persons and included the largest proportions in the study as to number 
of plans, subscribers, and total persons eligible for care—52.8, 48.5, 
and 42.9 percent, respectively, of the entire coverage. 

The largest industrial plan studied concerned approximately 153,000 
persons, made up of employees of a Birmingham, Ala., company and 
their dependents, and represented a 90-percent employee coverage. 
Another plan in the vicinity, with a 100-percent employee coverage, 
had about 27,000 subscribers and dependents; ess na were also 
eligible to subscribe for hospitalization in a private group clinic 
covering 65,844 persons. : 

In the greater number of the industrial plans all or part of the cost 
of the maedical service provided is paid for by the company. However, 
in 47 plans the cost was financed entirely by the employees. These 
plans, therefore, were in reality consumer-sponsored, but they were 
not so classified in the report because their membership was restricted 
to employees of a given company (table 3). 

Medical-society plans are organized by State or county medical 
societies, singly or in groups, on a State-wide, or, more often, a county 
basis. They provide medical service through the physicians who 
have chosen to participate. The participating physicians ee to 
accept, on a fee-for-service basis, a prorated share of the funds con- 
tributed by the subscribers (after administrative expenses have been 
deducted), to reimburse them for services to patients below a specified 
income level. For patients above that income level the physician 
may, in addition, charge patients the difference between the amount 
specified by the organization and his usual fee. Under these plans 
the physician continues in individual practice. The patient has free 
choice of a physician among those participating. Collection of dues 
and payment of bills are centralized under the direct supervision of 
the society. The subscriber has no voice in the management of plans. 





4 Plans which provided only first aid and treatment of industrial accidents or injuries covered by State 
workmen’s compensation laws were not included. Also excluded were the plans which consisted solely of 
care given by a nurse in an emergency room or by a physician available only a few hours a week. 
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Medical-society plans constituted the next largest group after the 
industrial plans, and included 28.4 percent of all persons eligible for 
medical care in the 214 plans studied. There were 528,560 subscribers 
and 413,252 dependents eligible for care under prepayment medical- 
society plans, a total of almost 942,000 persons. No services were 
offered at reduced rates under this plan. 

The medical-society plans of Washington and Oregon were tabulated 
separately, as the type of service offered in those States is more akin 
to that of the industrial plans than to that of the usual medical- 
society plan. The medical-society plans of these two States accounted 
for 6.9 percent of the total coverage of persons studied, and included 
229,247 subscribers, with only 900 dependents. Among the other 
States, Michigan and California accounted for 520,662 and 103,149 
persons, respectively. A single State-wide medical-society plan, oper- 
ating from Detroit and having 209,924 subscribers and 310,738 de- 
pendents, made up the Michigan total. Three plans (two State-wide), 
operated by a San Francisco physicians’ service, accounted for the 
California total. . 

Private-group clinics are those owned and managed by one or more 
physicians. Services are usually provided by a number of physicians 
who practice as a group, using joint office facilities and equipment. 
The physicians are under the supervision of a medical director, and, 
unlike the physicians participating in medical-society plans, do not as 
a rule engage in individual private practice. These clinics assume the 
responsibility for both medical and administrative procedures, and 
the patient is served by one or more physicians according to his 
medical needs. 

Private-group clinics constituted 14.8 of the total coverage of the 
study, and persons served by them numbered 490,980, consisting of 
212,563 subscribers and 278,417 dependents (115,287 of the latter on 
a reduced-fee basis). California, Oregon, and Washington accounted 
for over half of this total. A single plan in Pennsylvania covered 
100,000 persons; and another, in Alabama, had 66,000. 

Consumer-sponsored plans were those organized by subscribers, in 
which the services were usually provided by salaried medical personnel. 
Such plans accounted for only 5.3 percent of the total coverage of the 
214 plans studied. (For details of these plans, by States, see table 3.) 

Governmental plans were those established by governmental units 
for their employees, usually on a compulsory basis. Twelve such plans 
were included in the report. The total number of persons 
eligible for care under them constituted 7.3 of the coverage and stood 
at 243,295, with 87,443 subscribers and 155,852 dependents eligible 
for care on a prepayment basis only. 

Most of these plans were for seasonal agricultural workers who 
were recruited, transported, housed, or placed by the War Food Ad- 
ministration or a cooperating agency, and whose numbers varied from 
season to season. Some of the single plans each covered a number of 
States. This group included the medical-care plan for Federal em- 
ployees in the National Park system in areas inaccessible to other 
medical facilities, as well as the plan operated by the city and county 
governments of San Francisco for their employees (covering 15,000 


persons). 
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' Geographical Distribution 

In the Pacific States (Washington, Oregon, California), more than 
a million persons, or more than 10 percent of their population, were 
covered by 57 plans. New England, on the other hand, had the 
smallest coverage, both in absolute numbers and in relation to popu- 
lation—only 0.2 percent of the 1943 civilian population. In other 
Srngrapenens divisions from 1 to 3 percent of the population was coy- 
ered by such arrangements. 

Among the 36 States (and the District of Columbia and Hawaii) 
represented in the 214 plans studied, individual States ranking high 
in absolute numbers ° were California (611,392), Michigan (525,362), 
Alabama (282,412), Washington (253,485), New York (222,381), 
Oregon (173,450), and Missouri (160,427). 


Services Provided 


Prepayment organizations vary greatly in the combination of sery- 
ices provided, and many limitations are placed on the amount of care 
furnished. In the study, industrial plans offered a greater variety of 
service than did the other types. More than 65 percent of the persons 
eligible for care under the 214 plans were entitled to receive physi- 
cians’ care in the office, home, and hospits«l, for medical and surgical 
cases, and hospitalization for other than certain excluded illnesses. 
Almost three-fourths of all eligible persons (73.5 percent) were entitled 
to hospitalization as one of the services provided. 

All persons covered by the medical-society plans in Washington and 
Oregon, and by the governmental plans, were entitled to receive rel- 
atively com vellanabes care (i. e., the services of a physician for medica! 
and surgical cases in the office, home, and hospital, and hospitaliza- 
tion). Services of these types were available to about 80 percent of 
persons covered by total industrial plans, 77 percent of those in pri- 
i i clinics, and 57 percent of those in consumer-sponsore:| 
plans. 

The medical-society plans in States other than Washingtor and 
Oregon provide primarily surgical care in the hospital; 77 percent of 
their membership was entitled to receive such care; about 13 percent 
was eligible for physicians’ care in the hospital for both medical and 
surgical cases; while less than 10 percent could receive physicians’ 
care in the office, home, and hospital, as well as hospitalization, under 
the prepayment contract.° 

Only a few of the medical-society plans studied included additional! 
services such as physicians’ services for maternity_care; services of 
visiting nurses; special-duty nursing in the hospital; X-ray and labora- 
sy, services; drugs and medicines; and dental care. 

ental care.—A few of the plans studied provided fairly compre- 
hensive dental services, including examinations, extractions, fillings, 
prophylaxis, diagnostic X-ray, surgery, and prosthetic work, but more 
generally dental care was limited to one, two, or three of the following 
types of services: Extractions, X-ray, prophylaxis, examinations. 

ental care was provided more frequently by governmental plans 
than by any others. A large proportion of all persons eligible for 
fairly comprehensive care were members of governmental plans or 
5 In the study the entire membership was allocated to the State in which the headquarters office was 
oca 


‘ Many persons eligible for care in the medical-society plans outside Washington and Oregon also belon¢ 
to Blue Cross hospitalization plans under separate arrangements, not summ in the report. 
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eral funds. 

More than 80 percent of the persons eligible for care through the 
medical-society plans in Washington and Oregon could. also receive 
one or two types of dental service. No medical-society plans outside 
these States included any form of dental care. 

Fourteen of the 24 private-group clinics included dentistry among 
the services provided on a prepayment basis. About 37 percent of 
the persons covered by these plans were eligible for a substantial 
amount of dental care on either a prepayment or a reduced-fee basis, 
and 30 percent were eligible for one of two types of dental care. 

Industrial plans provided some type of dental care for 67 percent 
of their subscribers and dependents. About half (541,000) were 
entitled to relatively little care; 269,000 could get more care, but on a 
fee-reduced basis; while 150,000 out of 1,425,325 persons of this group 
were eligible for substantial care on a prepayment basis. 


Professional Staff 


More than 32,000 physicians—nearly one-third of all the physicians 
in the United States who were engaged in private fee-for-service 
practice in the last pre-war year—were serving either full time or part 
time with the organizations studied. These included 836 employed 
full time, about 6,500 employed part time, and about 25,000 (‘‘partic- 
ipating’’) who had agreed to accept members of the organizations as 
patients under the plans (see table 2). In addition, an unknown 
number of physicians in 55 communities had agreed to give services to 
persons eligible for care. 

Of the 2,148 full-time registered graduate nurses participating in 
the plans, over two-thirds (1,471) were in Arse 8 plans, 314 in 
private group clinics, 194 in consumer-sponsored organizations, and 
122 in governmental plans. Nearly all the registered nurses served in 
clinics or physicians’ offices, and a few were attached to hospitals 
owned by the prepayment medical-care associations. Almost no visit- 
ing-nurse service or bedside nursing in the home is provided by any of 
the organizations, but a few furnish special nursing in hospitals for 
cases requiring such care. 


icultural arene in consumer-sponsored plans financed in part from 
Hed : 


Taste 2.—Number of Physicians and Nurses Associated with Medical-Care Plans, by 
Type of Organization, 1943 





Physicians associated with | pui-time 
Number plan ! registered 


of plans Part- | Partici- | taduate 
Full-time time pating nurses 





Type of organization 





6, 551 
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iIn oe. the membership of 55 organizations may be served by local physicians; number of such - 
nown. 

11 part-time nurse also employed. 

* 8 part-time nurses also employed. 

‘8 part-time nurses employed. 
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Consumer-Sponsored and Employee-Financed Plans 


Of the 214 plans covered, 29 were classified as consumer-sponsor¢ | 
and may be regarded as cooperative. These plans, as shown in tabl. 
3, were providing service for a total of 176,841 persons. Ten of the 
associations (with 23,191 members) were operating their own clinics 
or hospitals. The others obtained service from full-time or part-time 
physicians on a contract basis. 

The distribution of the consumer-sponsored plans, by States, is 
shown in table 3. Also shown are 47 industrial plans which are 
financed entirely by the employees; the Social Security Board regar«s 
these as ‘‘consumer-sponsored plans,”’ but did not so classify them ’ 
because their membership is open only to employees. The report dovs 
not indicate the extent of employee control in such plans. 


TABLE 3.—Coverage and Medical and Nursing Staff of Consumer-Sponsored and Employee. 
Financed Prepayment Pra bol Plans, 1943 , 















































Persons eligible for Physici iated Full- 
care on prepayment oa Se time 
Num- Basis with plan regis- 
State ber of tered 
plans | sub- | Depend-| Full- | Part- | Partici-| 8" 
scribers ents time time | pating all 
Cc P ed plans 
Ge bbe atin os chadesbeinadnanduttire 29 74,950 | 194, 606 52 211 3, 550 PM 
FTL Ra Fo, FE at hai gl lead i 1 1, 437 4, 673 ms ne LAS I | TR RS I 
— SF oe see nee cele! ae. | ee 5 18, 093 9, 107 21 fas 154 
District of Columbia. nadiieending 1 3. 471 5, 145 s PF Madikwe es } 
PE ddan Soteaced buaadsesbul haces uns 1 2, 400 5, 000 2 | Ses eee . 
ning aetnne td aitedliinganaeiiies 1 881 pf Reel oN et be. CE 2 
RE RPE ES. Se ot 1 434 1, 040 2 ® 2 
Mi issi pi Nk ee lh RR. CR "4 re 288 6978 wo aktgyl GES ipl ol yea 
ss iat ee ae, 1 a 2k Spee Eas 2 ope l 
Missourl Pendcddtubdiccbdbussctbubwecs oda 1 370 42 4 O7.. fil. 
0 REESE SY RE. 3 851 2, 958 is ae Ae l 
tt i. .<ckannddasnelnatbhoteadadees oe 5 36,803 | 433, 366 4 72 | 3,550 11 
Ce se a dacbh nis hhh shied 1 2, 507 7, 493 Orkin 654.643 Shs kh < 2 
Texas...... 3 4, 460 14, kL ie Ss a l 
| ES RES SR CEP Ges eB mf. OEY Be By. 1 255 1, Eee ee Set ee 2 
Industrial plans financed by employees alone 
BE neds ccinigt onc cd bebbunte shaper 47 | 472,259 | 574,126 6259 | 64,214 41 | 877 
Ai i hae 3 6,229 1, 917 1 i8 41 
| SER EL eee ea © 1 | eee oan Resa 
SENG ihcdictnochas s<cnciles<o< codes 7 | 146,099 36, 150 152 gd on 8 339 
SRE A ED ees F 3 8 Raa 3 3 Sees 18 
EE LT, ia ar 1 AT i temmartncia tation, Sie — 3 Rae l 
ELAS. ip dént Ody bdkesidcddes + sepaicite 3 Sea loscctenes- 3 LE 148 
LS °C! « e 1 SO Gee §.315c -. 6 ee Wr lhe 1 eee ee 
Rg ea LS Bei RE. 1 1, 134 3, 502 5 | ees ee 
a ae er. 2 3, 065 e ¢ aap ) ) “ere 
ET 5.0 ns ceaealesnhaimmnddenas esa 1 "gilda end ORME Fabaceae - 
RAS Sg PME PET 1 4g eae 20 BE ictencs 78 
ESL SS HS, A TS 2 Ge Ge Beawcinn css 12 yg RE 69 
inns ccnnencadeandeedetewt ae 2 SBS Tabedsc ccc Re . Aa fas l 
ah ae LES i ee 2 eT" er Te 
ss.) A: teenth caduenewabecn 3 8, 490 11, 563 | 3 ere aided 24 
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i oe including 285 persons eligible for service on reduced-fee basis, and 7,000 dependents also on reduced 


is. 
2 All plans offered by a single association. 
+e eee cae eligible for service on reduced-fee basis. 


4 Not including 7, pendents on reduced-fee basis. : 
5 Not including 187,899 persons eligible for service on reduced-fee basis, for whom distribution by States 
was not available. 


¢ Not the exact sum of items shown. 





’ The 47 plans are included in industrial plans shown in table 1. 















Discharged Soldiers 







Guaranty of Home Loans for Veterans’ 


REGULATIONS concerning the guaranty of loans by the Veterans 
Administration for servicemen of the present war were announced 
on October 19, 1944. These are the first issued under the loan- 
guaranty provisions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights’? and, with the 
statute, form the legal basis for guaranteeing loans that may be 
made available to veterans by institutions or individuals. The 
regulations provide that a duly qualified serviceman who desires to 
buy or build a home, or to improve an existing dwelling, is to go to 
his bank, building and loan association, or other lending agency or 
individual and discuss his plans. Should the veteran be inexperienced 
we such matters, he may go to the appropriate Federal agency for 
advice. 

If the potential lender decides that the property is suitable for the 
purpose and of a reasonable value and that the serviceman can repay 
the loan out of his income, the lender is to communicate with the 
nearest Veterans Administration office regarding the eligibility of the 
applicant, explaining that a loan is contemplated, and inquiring as 
to the amount that will be available for guaranty purposes. he 
Veterans Administration, in addition to giving this information, is 
to designate the appraiser and the agency for processing the loan. 
The total amount that can be guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is limited to a maximum of $2,000. This sum can be made 
available to the veteran in various terms and various amounts as 
long as it does not exceed the maximum. The Veterans Administra- 
tion communicates these facts to the lender who then proceeds to 
have an appraisal made of the property in order to determine its 
“reasonable normal value.”’ Assuming that the appraisal is satis- 
factory, the lender forwards the necessary papers (signed by the 
veteran) to the designated agency, which in turn informs the Veterans 
Administration whether or not the proposed loan meets the require- 
ments of the act and the regulations. The Veterans Administration 
will approve or disapprove the application, and if it approves, will 
issue the loan-guaranty certificate representing the obligation of the 
United States. If the guaranty is disapproved, the lender may still 
make the loan without the guaranty, if he so desires. When a 
peerenty is approved by the Administrator, the veteran and the 
ender are notified and the loan is closed. 









































1U. 8. Veterans Administration, Press release Ad. 644, October 19, 1944; U. S. Veterans Administration, 
Guaranty of Loans, Regulations under Title III, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (F. R. Doc. 44—- 
16112, October 19, 1944). 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1944 (pp. 383-384). 
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Veterans’ Rehabilitation in New Zealand’ 


THE New Zealand Rehabilitation Act of October 17, 1941, pro- 
vided for the establishment of machinery to plan a program of specia| 
benefits for returned servicemen and for their reabsorption into civilian 
life. Under this aoe specific benefits have been provided for 
the ex-servicemen, but generally it is recognized that the successfu! 
reestablishment of former members of the armed forces in civil life 
depends upon broad reconstruction planning. A beginning has been 
made by the establishment of several agencies to organize the re- 
construction.’ 


Administration of Rehabilitation 


Under the Rehabilitation Act, a National Rehabilitation Council 
was formed in January 1942 with the Minister of Rehabilitation as 
Chairman. The Council was to make recommendations relating to 
the reestablishment of ex-servicemen in civil life. To carry out the 
policies laid down, the act also provided for a Rehabilitation Board, 
composed of not more than five members of the Council under the 
chairmanship of the deputy chairman of the Council. Early in 
1944, the Rehabilitation Board was reorganized and representation on 
it was broadened. Findings of the Rehabilitation Board are final, 
within the framework of the Government policy, and all Government 
departments doing rehabilitation work can be directed to put the 
Board’s findings into effect. A certain amount of decentralization is 
made possible by the 29 rehabilitation branch offices now being 
established throughout the country. 

Following the first report of the Board (covering the period Feb- 
ruary 1942 to March 1943), the Prime Minister announced a separate 
cabinet portfolio for rehabilitation. The rehabilitation work itself 
was still performed by the various existing: departments, designated 
by the Board as its agents in defined fields of rehabilitation policy. 

he Board utilized the Rehabilitation Division of the National 
Service Department as its administrative secretariat, to coordinate 
activities of the various departments and organizations. Late in 
1943 it was announced that staffs of the Rehabilitation Board and the 
Rehabilitation Division of the National Service Department were to 
be merged on November 1 into a new Department of Rehabilitation, 
which would assume the general administration of all rehabilitation 
measures. The exact administrative organization is not clear; the 
department was criticized in May 1944 by the Returned Services’ 
Association, which stated that there could be no progress unless the 
Minister had his own department, with an appropriation of funds for 
carrying out its functions. The Minister of Rehabilitation, it was 
stated, should be given full charge of the administration of the act and 
the Minister, who at that time was also Minister of Forestry and 
Lands, should hold only the Rehabilitation portfolio. 





1 Data are from International Labor Review (Mcntreal), February 1942, December 1943, and February 
1944; International Labor Office, Legislative Series 1041; The Standard (official organ of the New Zea- 
land labor movement, bes os January 14, March 4, June 10, July 1, September 2and 9, and November 
18, 1943, and March 30, i944; The New Zealand Railway Review ag a November 6, 1942, and May 
26, 1944; Foreign Commerce tg! art 8. yw of Commerce, Washington), March 4, 1944; reports 
from Raymond E. Cox, Basil D. 1, Carl E. Christopherson, and“J. Jefferson Jones, III, United States 
Legation at Wellington; and certain confidential sources. 

For summary of reconstruction features of the act and of public attitudes on the question of State plan- 
ning, see p. 70. 
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Discharge Benefits 


Servicemen are entitled on discharge to 28 days’ leave with pay. 
They are provided with free transportation home, including meals, 
and receive a free railroad pass for 28 days, usable anywhere in the 
Dominion. A clothing allowance is given each discharged serviceman, 
ranging from £10* for 6 months’ service to £25 for 12 months or more. 
Local rehabilitation officers are informed of employment particulars 
based on an employment interview given, before + re tell to each 
serviceman by a representative of the Rehabilitation Division. The 
local officers contact ex-servicemen, and help them to obtain suitable 
employment offering good long-term prdspects. To provide for 
demobilized men who receive neither service pay nor a pension, and 
who are unfit to take ordinary employment or cannot be suitably 
placed at once, the Government introduced a system of rehabilitation 
allowances. The basic rate of the allowance is £3 10s. plus depend- 
ents’ allowances up to a maximum of £6 weekly. Such an allowance 
is payable up to 13 weeks. 














Reinstatement in Civil Employment 





Occupational reestablishment regulations passed in 1940 provide 
for reinstatement of veterans, previously engaged in private employ- 
ment, in their pre-service jobs. “It shall be the duty of every em- 
ployer by whom, or by the predecessor of whom in the relation of 
employer, a serving employee was employed for at least 4 weeks im- 
mediately prior to his offering himself for military service or to his 
being called up for military service’’ to reinstate him in employment 
not less favorable than he would have had if he had not entered 
the service. Even if injury prevents the ex-serviceman from per- 
forming his former work, the employer is under obligation to offer 
suitable employment. A reinstated employee is not to be dismissed 
within 6 months after employment. Request for reinstatement must 
be made before the end of 1 month after discharge in New Zealand 
or before 6 months after discharge overseas, or during any period of 
leave without pay from military service; the employee must present 
himself for work at the time and place designated by the employer. 

Reinstatement is not required if it is not ‘‘reasonably practicable” 
to do so, or if reinstatement in the veteran’s previous job is impracti- 
cable and he refuses the offer of the most favorable position practicable. 
If employees have successively replaced other employees going into 
the armed forces, the right to reinstatement is held in the order in 
which the individuals started to render military service; once an em- 
ployee has been reinstated in that position, the right of the others to 
reinstatement lapses. Any employer failing to reinstate ex-service- 
men or discharging them in violation of the regulations may be 
ordered by the court, in addition to any other penalty which may be 
imposed, to give the employee a sum not exceeding 12 weeks’ remu- 
neration, or pay for the period of leave without pay from military 
service, at the rate last payable to the veteran when previously 
employed. 

einstatement is also available to Government workers. When 
former employees of the New Zealand Public Service who have served 


3 Average exchange rate of New Zealand pound in 1944=$3.24. 
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in the armed forces are demobilized, they are automatically reinstated 
in the Service at the grade and salary level that they would have at- 
tained had they been continuously employed. While they are in the 
armed forces, the Government pays their superannuation contribution. 


Training and Education 


The Vocational Guidance Service of the Education Department was 
recently reorganized to meet the request of the Rehabilitation Board 
for adequate guidance for demobilized men and women. Full-time 
guidance officers are stationed in the larger centers, and special arrange- 
ments are being made for the appointment of part-time guidance offi- 
cers in secondary centers. The officers cooperate with the Rehabili- 
tation Service to insure that ex-service personnel undertake courses 
with the benefit of expert advice. 

If training is necessary, the serviceman may acquire it in one of the 
plants, farms, or trade schools operated by the Government to teac}) 
war veterans new skills. Trade training is available to all ex-service- 
men who have not been previously engaged in a skilled trade or com- 
pleted training in such a trade, or who are prevented by a service- 
connected disability from resuming their pre-service trade. Othe: 
veterans may be imeluded at the discretion of the Rehabilitation 
Board. During training, payments are made to cover reasonable 
expenses (for transportation, meals, etc.) incurred im reporting for a 
selection interview, in proceeding to training, and in going to the first 
job after training. Loans to assist the men in procuring tools are 
also available. 

Steps have been taken to convert the Auxiliary Workers’ Training 
Scheme from the training of war workers to the training of demobilized 
servicemen. The wartime emergency character of the training has 
given way to longer-term training, with the object of equipping ex- 
servicemen to hold their own in their trades for the rest of their work- 
ing lives. Some returned veterans have already :ndergone training 
for the engineering, building, and footwear manufaciuring trades and 
have been placed in jobs. Plans are being considered to intensify the 
scheme wd to extend it to other trades. 

Training is carried on in two ways. An individual may attend a 
full-time course in a Government training center or trade school or at 
a technical college, with or without a subsequent period of “‘improver- 
ship.’”’ Such men may be trained for up to 12 months, followed by up 
to 2 years of improvership. They are paid by the training organiza- 
tion at a rate of £5 5s. for the first 32 weeks, £5 7s. 6d. for the rest of 
the first year, and regular advances semiannually up to £6 for the 
sixth half-year. The alternative method is on-the-job training, during 
which the ex-serviceman is placed with a private employer, who is 
paid an agreed wage subsidy during the training period. Such 
veterans are trained for a maximum period of 3 years and are paid the 
same rates as those in the trade-school training just described. Gov- 
ernment subsidies range from £2 12s. 6d. for the trainee’s first 8 months 
to no subsidy at all for the third year.. Ex-servicemen trainees must 
agree to remain at least 3 years in the industry in which training has 
been given. Intensive courses in farm management, etc., are provided, 
imaaling tuition for attendance at farm colleges or instruction centers. 
Short courses are also available to make a veteran immediately useful 
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to a farmer employer or the Lands Department, and instruction can 
be had for a person taking up farming on his own account. 
If trade apprenticeships are revived, the weekly pay is subsidized, 
in order to provide a living wage. Apprentices also get credit for 
_any training they have received in the armed forces. 

Pimobilised men and women whose education was interrupted by 
the war and who wish to continue it are also assisted. All existing 
technicalfand correspondence school facilities are available to them 
free of charge, Also provided are scholarships for ‘post-primary”’ 

‘ and university education; postgraduate scholarships of £250 a year 
for up to 3 years; full tuition in medicine and dentistry, plus living 
expenses up to £5 5s. weekly, and cost of books, fees, and other items; 
grants to cover the cost of books for approved non-university courses; 
and various other special allowances for ex-servicemen and their 
children, such as for ae instruments, fees, and materials. To be 
eligible for these grants, the ex-service men or women must have 
served for at least 12 months and must apply for aid within 3 years of 
discharge. Students placed in postgraduate and medical and dental 
courses may be subject to Government service for 3 years after com- 

pleting their training. 
















Assistance in Establishing a Business Enterprise 





Loans up to £500 (or more in special cases) are authorized for the 
establishment of ex-servicemen in businesses, as well as interest-free 
loans for the purchase of trade tools. 

For servicemen desiring to acquire farms, advances are available 
up to 100 percent of valuation (calculated on a productive basis), and 
varying up to £6,250 for land and stock. No grant is to be made, of 
course, if 1t does not appear that the person could make a living from 
the establishment. 

In connection with land-settlement measures, attempts are being 
made to avoid the situation which occurred following World War I, 
when prices paid for land for discharged soldiers were excessively 
high, amc placing heavy debt burdens on resettled soldiers. The 
Servicemen’s Settlement and Land Sales Act, effective October 18, 
1943, definitely safeguards the returned serviceman against exploita- 
tion when buying his own house or farm. By definition it is “An act 
to provide for the acquisition of land for the settlement of discharged 
servicemen; and to provide for the control of sales and leases of land 
in order to facilitate the settlement of discharged servicemen and to 
prevent undue increases in the price of land, the undue aggregation of 
and, and its use for speculative or uneconomic purposes.* * *” 
All transactions on or after October 18, 1943, in privately owned land, 
both rural and urban, by sale or lease for not less than 3 years, are to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of a Land Sales Court and its subsidiar 
committees. The Government is also empowered to take compul- 
sorily any farm land capable of subdivision into two or more holdings 
for discharged servicemen, with the provision that the land of any 
serviceman serving outside of New Zealand is exempt. The subsid- 
lary committees are to fix the basic value of land, which is the max- 
imum allowed when land is sold, leased, or acquired compulsorily for 
the settlement of servicemen. The period of operation of the act is. 
limited to 5 years after the war ends. Considerable controversy 
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took place over its passage, and various groups still fear the results of ct 
so sweeping an enactment. Numerous editorials have pointed out the nt 
possibility of such an emergency wartime control becoming permanent L 
policy, with an uncertain future for the private ownership of property. ce 
Housing Provisions 2 
Fifty percent of the State rental houses and flats coming available 5 
are allocated to returned servicemen, widows of servicemen who died . 
overseas, and wives of war prisoners. Loans up to £1,500 are provided se 
for the erection or acquisition of houses. Provision is also made for sk 
rural housing, and for the purchase of furniture. In addition, an p 
| ex-serviceman wishing to buy or build a house or to purchase a farm ol 
property can obtain a supplementary loan after contributing as much ai 
as possible from his cash resources. The difference between the . 
normal Government lending limit and the price approved by the land 
sales committee will thus be covered. Such supplements have been b 
found necessary because in many cases the total authorized loan ° 
of 100 percent of the normal lending value is insufficient to enable an ef 
ex-serviceman to complete the transaction, for frequently sales prices 
fixed by land sales committees exceed the loan value. The supple- ai 
mentary loan will be secured by mortgage, but no interest will be re 
charged, and, in addition, no repayment of the principal will be required - 
unless the house is sold or transferred. If the individual has to move it 
because of sickness or transfer, the Government will take charge and T 
will transfer the property to another ex-serviceman, paying the ‘ 
outgoing man the amount of his equity. es 
tl 
Special Provisions for Disabled Servicemen ol 
vi 


If a man is unfit for military service, his army pay and allowances are 
payable until his case is dealt with either by the Rehabilitation Board 
or by the War Pensions Department. These payments cont.nue 
during the period when he is still undergoing either in-patient or 
out-patient hospital treatment, but are discontinued if the individual is 
considered fit for employment or seeks his own discharge. Hospital 
care is “aptas for all wounded. Handicapped veterans (including 
those who served in the merchant marine) receive disability pensions. 
If, before being granted a pension, the discharged person receives 
rehabilitation allowances which are smaller than the pension he 
eventually is given, he is paid the difference. Formerly, in granting 
pensions, the onus was on the claimant to prove that his disability was 
unquestionably the result of his military service; recently this was 
changed to give the serviceman the benefit of any doubt. War 

pensions may be a by “‘economic pensions” in cases where 
| the addition is justifiable, considering the means of the claimant and 
4 his ability to engage in suitable employment; such pensions may be 
— to a disabled member, his widow, or his or her widowed 
mother. 

Totally disabled unemployables are the special care of the Disabled 
| Servicemen’s Civil Reestablishment League, which has been appointed 
4 the Government’s, agent and has undertaken their training and 
employment at standard rates of pay. The League receives an annual 
Government grant. The seriously disabled are thus transferred to the 
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eare of the League, although, if they subsequently become suitable for 

normal employment, they are returned to ordinary industry. The 
League is responsible for providing suitable training and recreational 
centers for disabled ex-service personnel. Modern occupational centers 
are being built at all main centers for training disabled men. The first 
of these was opened in September 1943. In these centers, vocational 
training and social adjustment of the men are to be combined. Em- 
ployment and training are now being provided by the League in 
cabinetmaking, wood and leather work, manufacture of basket ware, 
sea-grass furniture, household mops and dusters, perambulators, sheep- 
skin rugs, jewelry, and suede work, etc. Plans are being made to 
provide training in shoe repairing, clog making, and the manufacture 
of surgical boots and splints. During the period of vocational training 
at the centers, the disabled men are to receive rates of pay of £5 5s. 
a week, in addition to any pension they may have. 

The Rehabilitation Board has authorized negotiation with local 
bodies and other approved authorities for the subsidized employment 
of men on light recuperative work. One such scheme is ake in 
effect and others will be started as needed. 

Particular attention has been given to providing suitable long-term, 
as well as recuperative, pcg ma to the disabled men. The first 
report of the Rehabilitation Board pointed out that, if an effort is 
made, industry can absorb large numbers of disabled men and that 
it is important to place these men in permanent worth-while jobs. 
The Board undertook a survey of industry to ascertain openings most 
suited to variously disabled men. On completion of the survey, 
employers will be,urged to reserve for them, where possible, jobs that 
they can perform. special survey of this kind was also to be made 
of positions in Government service, with a view to giving disabled 
veterans special consideration. 
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Post-War Reconstruction 





Reconstruction Policies in New Zealand’ 


NEW ZEALAND is formulating broad reconstruction policies for 
the post-war period, in addition to the specific provisions made for 
the benefit of ex-servicemen.?’ Reconstruction measures taken by 
late 1944 were largely of an administrative character. The questions 
of employment opportunities, the extent of State control to be exer- 
cised following the war, and the amount and form of industrializatio 
to be retained were widely discussed. 


Administration 


The second half of the Rehabilitation Act, promulgated on October 
17, 1941, deals with the question of post-war reconstruction. The 
purpose of this part of the act is “to insure that primary and secondary 
industries are converted to a peacetime basis with the least possible 
interference with the welfare of the persons engaged or employed 
therein.”” The act provides for the establishment of a special Recon- 
struction Account, into which public funds for industrial recon- 
struction are to be placed and oug of which all funds spent in con- 
nection with this part of the act are to be paid. In addition, it 
enables the Minister of Finance to cancel contracts at any time after 
the cessation of hostilities; to compensate firms injured by such termi- 
nation; and to grant loans to employers engaged in war work for the 
purpose of hastening the conversion of their businesses to peacetime 
activity, purchase shares in their enterprises, or buy all or part of 
their output. These last-mentioned means also may be used by the 
Minister to establish new, or extend existing, industries, and he 
can arrange to supply raw materials, machinery, and other equip- 
ment. Finally, the Government is empowered to require an 
employer in a war industry to continue employing, for a specified 
period, all persons working for him or specified numbers or classes of 
workers, such as returned soldiers. A subsidy may be granted to the 
employer to protect him from financial loss incurred in complying 
with the requirements. 

In May 1944, the Acting Prime Minister announced that an 
agency to be known as the Organization for National Development 
was to be established by the Government. This body is to examine 
and coordinate proposals from all sources relating to post-war prob- 


1 Data are from International LaborReview (Montreal), Febru 1942, December 1943, and February 
1944; International Labor Office, Legislative Series 1941; The & (official organ of the New Zealan( 
labor movement, Wellington), January 14. March 4, June 10, July 1, September 2 and 9, and November 
18, 1943, and March 30, 1944; The New d Railway Review ( ), November 6, 1942, and May 
26, 1944; Foreign Commerce Weekly (U. 8. ment of Commerce, Washington), March 4, 1944; reports 
from Raymond E. Cox, Basi] D. Dahl, Carl E. Christopherson, and J. Jefferson Jones, III, United States 
Legation at Wellington; and certain confidential sources. 

2 For summary of rehabilitation measures taken for the servicemen, see p. 64. 
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lems, and evolve one composite national plan for the consideration 
of the Government. The Organization is under the direct control 
of the Prime Minister, with a special Cabinet committee of the 
Ministers primarily concerned, and specially qualified officers drawn 
from Government departments are utilized. Combined committees 
of Government officers and representatives of outside organizations 
have been established to deal with various aspects of the national 
development. The Organization’s first task was stated to be the 
restoration of industry to a peacetime basis. 

The Government program for transition from war to peace, and 
for reconstruction, was advanced considerably by the passage in 
March 1943 of an act to establish the Ministry of Works, amalgamat- 
ing the Public Works Department and the Housing Department. 
The Minister of Public Works became the Minister of Works. Appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner of Works and a deputy was authorized. 
Under the act, the Minister is responsible for all public capital con- 
struction, including housing; the Council of Works is to act as an 
advisory and consultative agency, whose chief objectives are to 
coordinate all forms of construction, private as well as public, and to 
keep in touch with relevant technical developments. 


Employment Opportunities 


While endeavoring to time and control public investment in order 
to prevent slumps, the Government will try to regulate the rate and 
volume of private investment in manufacturing establishments. 
Many factories are in need of repairs and remodeling, as well as new 
machinery and equipment, and construction of new factories is to be 
expected. In its first report, the Rehabilitation Board stated, with 
regard to providing employment, that a survey had been made of 
industry to see which industries will require additions to their labor 
force. The building industry is important, but certain others are 
expected to expand considerably after the war; among these is 
engineering, which it is anticipated will play an important part 
in industrial reconstruction and will provide employment for the 
thousands of men gaining engineering experience in the forces. 

The Government expects to employ immediately, on national 
development projects, at least half the men demobilized when the 
war ends. The Board reported a survey to make possible the formu- 
lation of a long-range schedule of necessary works. Although the 
projects planned are an integral part of the Board’s post-war employ- 
ment policy, they are regarded not as relief projects but as “essential 
steps to the maintenance and utilization of the natural resources 
that will be required to support the industrial program of reconstruc- 
tion, and with it the increased manufacture of consumption goods.”’ 
The hydro-electric program occupies ® very important position on 
the works schedule and the Government is committed to an ambitious 
State house-building program—16,000 houses per year. 


Place of Government Control 


Late in 1943, the Minister of Rehabilitation stated that all types 
of industry must “plan their own reconstruction in the post-war. 
ema owever, the above-described measures indicate that the 

overnment expects to exert considerable control over employment. 
Since 1935, when the Labor Government came into power, increasing 
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State control over industry has taken place. The question of the 
extent of post-war Government activity is at present the subject of 
a great deal of controversy in New and. 

In general, labor and management agree that many wartime 
stabilization controls must be maintained in the immediate transition 
period following the war. Labor, however, feels that short-term 
transition problems will differ considerably from the long-term prob- 
lems of the reconstruction period proper. In addition to guaranteeing 
servicemen and their dependents freedom from want, the Labor 
Government accepts the responsibility for housing, clothing, and 
feeding the New Zealand people, plans to broaden social-security 
provisions until every phase of home and family life is secure, and 
pledges full employment, guaranteeing the right to work at a decent 
wre (a minimum family income) to every worker. The Government 
Rehabilitation Board has stated that an appropriate system of controls 
over industry, finance, and distribution will be necessary. Labor 
considers the principle of laissez faire to be obsolete and bases all its 
plans on conscious control and planning, with the State playing a 
major part. The railway workers’ organ states: 

It is realized that there cannot be any changes while private ownership controls 
the means of life, * * * the worker and soldier of today * * * have 
no need to apologize for demanding that the means of production and distribution 
and other services should be socially owned. 

Opponents of the Labor Government, on the other hand, feel that 
Government controls should gradually be lifted after the war, and in 
recent months such organizations as the Manufacturers’ Federation 
and the Associated ambers of Commerce have demanded the 
removal of emergency controls which are no longer necessary. The 

oups vary on the extent to which the economy should be freed from 

overnment control. The Associated Chambers of Commerce has 
emphasized its firm belief that no agency other than private enter- 
prise could hope to provide full opportunities for returning servicemen 
or to lay a sound foundation for the economic future of the Dominion. 
Certain persons holding that view recognize, however, the desirability 
of collaboration between the State and private enterprise with the 
object of promoting efficiency. Other elements of the employer group 
accept the fact that the competitive system is being eoerere yey 
superseded by State control of production and marketing. The 
retiring president of the Aukland Chamber of Commerce in early 
1943 stated that the conflicting concepts of State control and private 
enterprise need not be irreconcilable and that, although rigidity of 
State management has hampered business management, a certain 
measure of State action in commerce and industry must be accepted.’ 
The Manufacturers’ Federation recognizes also that there is a place 
for Government action. Commenting on the proposed Organization 
for National Development, the President of the Federation said, 
“it must be realized that there is an imperative need for some strong 
and unbiased central organization, charged with the responsibility 
of keeping the balance among all the various interests involved. 
This central authority, too, must be responsible for the coordinated 
tapering-off of post-war economic controls.”’ 

An issue which has recently been extremely controversial and 
which exemplifies to a certain extent the question of State control 


* The method advocated is establishment of joint production councils representing employers and em- 





phoes the various industries; such councils would provide the Government with a responsible poin' 
of contact. 
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is the licensing of industry. The Industrial Efficiency Act was passed 
in 1936, with the stated purpose of achieving a Teaned economy 
through rationalization and control of industry. Under the act, the 
Bureau of nn Bi ag ca by the Minister of Industries and 
Commerce—controls the licensing of a number of the Dominion’s 
industries. The measure has been widely criticized as restrictive. 
For example, the Associated Chambers of Commerce stated that the 
act was a hindrance to the reestablishment of servicemen. In cases 
where industries are licensed, returned servicemen are given preference, 
but a number of ex-servicemen have been prevented from establishing 
their own businesses, not because they did not have the necessary 

ualifications but because in the opinion of the licensing authority 
there was no room for them in their chosen fields. 

Also fundamental to the general reconstruction policy of the 
country is the question whether New Zealand is to have a self-sufficient 
economy or is to resume its pre-war position as a producer and an 
exporter of agricultural products. The Government is planning on 
continued expansion of secondary as well as primary industries. 


POPOOOD 





















Governrient Encouragement of Post-War Industrial 
Expansion in Federal District, Mexico’ 


IN PREPARATION for production problems that will arise in 
Mexico in the post-war period, President Avila Camacho recently 
issued a decree to encourage industrial development in the Federal 
District. The decree recognizes that it is necessary to channel capital 
into the establishment of industries and also to obtain the cooperation 

of — initiative with the Bureau of the Federal District. 
hat Bureau, according to the decree, is to determine what indus- 
tries or activities are to be considered new or necessary, in accordance 
with the current economic conditions. Furthermore, it is directed to 
take measures necessary to provide that enterprises or persons inter- 
ested in creating new industries can acquire land at low cost; to con- 
struct at public expense the principal means of communication to the 
industrial zones where new industries may be established; and to 
create a special office for study of problems relating to the establish- 
ment of new industries. The Rivet is to organize the industrialists 
so that they may participate in the general plan of industrialization. 
Industrialists who wish to avail themselves of the provisions of the 
law are to enjoy various privileges and exemptions, for periods varying 
in length from 2 to 10 years. Thus, they are to be exempted from 
ying taxes for transfer of property within the industrial zones and 
or registry of contracts in the Public Register of Property, and they 
are to be required to pay only 10 percent of the established tax quotas. 
The tax rate on rural and urban property is to be only one-tenth of 
1 percent of the value of the land. Furthermore, these industries are 
to enjoy exemption from taxes on mercantile and industrial activities 
and on capital invested; and are to be allowed, for 5 years, other 
exemptions, including import duties on machinery for new factories 
and on raw and semiprocessed materials not produced in Mexico, all 
export duties, certain income taxes, stamp taxes, and the Federal levy. 
1 Data are from El] Popular (Mexico, D. F.), August 30, 1944, pp. 1-2; and Diario Oficial, May 13, 1941, 


Section 1, pp. 1-4. 
’ Consisting principally of Mexico City. 
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Distribution of Manpower in Great Britain, 1939-44 


IN Great Britain the total number of men aged 14 to 64 years and 
women aged 14 to 59 years in the armed forces, in civil-defense work, 
and in industrial employment rose from 18% million in June 1939 to 
22 million in June 1944, according to a White Paper issued by the 
British Government.' In these age groups, 93.6 percent of the men 
and 44.4 percent of the women were mobilized. The increase of 
nearly one-fifth represented a reduction in the number of unemployed 
by 1% million, to 102,000, and a net addition to the labor force 
of 2% million persons who were not previously in industrial em- 
ployment. In computing the manpower totals, two women working 
part time were counted as one full-time worker. If each woman 
working part time had been counted as a full-time worker, and if male 
and female workers had been included regardless of age, the increase 
in the number in the services and industrial employment between 1939 
and 1944 would have amounted to 4% million. 

The 22 million males and females of working age (14 to 64 years for 
males and 14 to 59 years for females) who were in the forces or at work 
in June 1944 were distributed as follows: 10.3 million, or 47 percent, 
were engaged in the Services or full-time civil defense, or were em- 
ployed in engineering or other industries mainly concerned with the 
output of munitions; 5.7 million, or 26 percent, were in agriculture, 
mining, and other industries which it was necessary to maintain or 
expand during the war; and 6 million, or 27 percent, were engaged in 
building and civil engineering, textile, clothing, and other manu- 
facturing industries, the distributive trades, and civilian services. 
Statistics in the accompanying table show the allocation of manpower, 
by ee and occupational group, as of June, in the 3 years 1939, 1942, 
and 1944. 

Of the 7.6 million persons engaged in all manufacturing industries 
other than mining during June 1944, 76 percent were in Government 
work, 20 percent in work for the home market, and 4 percent in pro- 
duction of goods for export. In 1938, production for export occupied 
15 percent of persons in manufacturing industries (excluding mining). 

Mobilization in the present war has been more complete than in 
the period 1914-18, according to the White Paper. The peep in num- 
ber of men and women in the forces or in industrial employment was 
reached near the end of 1943. However, that level could not be main- 
tained because of the loss of men who became casualties or were in- 
valided out of the armed forces and were unable to take up industrial 
employment, and because of women leaving industry for domestic 
reasons. In the armed forces alone the total strength has been in- 





1 Statistics Relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom. London, 1944. (Cmd. 6564.) 
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creased each year in spite of casualties. Losses in the services during 
the first 5 years of the war totaled 563,000 for the United Kingdom.' 
Of merchant seamen, 29,629 were killed in action at sea and 4,173 
were interned by the enemy.’ Civilian casualties from the beginning 
of the war in 1939 to August 31, 1944, aggregated 136,116 persons, 
of whom 57,298 were killed. 


Distribution of Manpower in Great Britain in June of 1939, 1942, and 1944 



























































































































Males aged 14 to 64 years Females aged 14 to 59 years ! 
June 1939 — June 1944 | June 1939 _ June 1944 
Industry and service i 

Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Num-/| cent | Num-|! Num-| cent | Num-| cent | Num-| Num-/ cent 

ber (in| of jber (in|ber (in; of |ber (in| of (‘ber (in ber (in| of 
—_. total in ewe A total me A total 4 thou- | total 
sands u-| sands)! sands u-| sands u-| sands)! sands)|popu- 
fation fation fation| | ation 
Total population.._____. oe ee 16,010 |100.0 |15, 934 |15, 910 [100.0 |16,040 |100.0 |16,030 |16,020 | 100.0 

Armed and auxiliary forces, 

civil defense, and industry.|13, 643 | 85.1 |15,081 {14,896 | 93.6 | 4,837 | 30.1 | 6,889 | 7,120 44.4 
Unemployed_........._...... 1, 043 6.5 103 71 .4 302,; 1.9 59 31 i 
Re _ 2 ee aay eoeas 1, 324 8.4 750 943 6.0 {10,901 | 68.0 | 9,082 | 8, 869 55.4 

Armed and auxiliary forces..___- 477 3.0 | 3,785 | 4,602 | 28.3 |...--.- Tae | 807 467 2.9 
“i a ae 80 5 304  ¢ i OS mm al 80 56 3 
Industry, group I____.....___.__- 2,600 | 16.2 | 3,285 | 3,210 | 20.2 506 3.1 | 1,705 | 1,851 11.6 
Metals and chemicals 3______- 2,600 | 16.2 | 3,285 | 3,210 | 20.2 506 3.1 | 1,705 | 1, 851 11.6 
Indust f, eeup led eeeiain nes cine 4,688 | 29.2 | 4,154 | 4,059 | 25.5 852 5.3 | 1,496 | 1,644 10, 2 
Agri ture, horticulture, ete. | 1,046 | 6.5 6.0 67 4 138 184 1.1 

OTS TEE Es SS: 868 5.4 811 802 5.0 O Rtbhteen 12 13 1 
National government serv- 

a iets Got Fee ee 416 2.6 488 520 3.3 123 & 418 495 3.1 
Local government services___. §20 | 3.2 375 322 | 2.0 326 | 2.0 447 468 2.9 
Gas, water, and electricity 

RY SE ai Sa 225 1.4 182 160 1.0 17 1 32 32 + 
Transport, shipping, and 

PS eR a aes 1, 222 7.6 | 1,052 | 1,038 6.5 51 .3 179 212 1,3 
Food, drink, and tobacco-_.__. 391 2.5 269 1.7 263 1.7 270 240 1.5 

awe = | Se PRT 5,798 | 36.2 | 3,553 | 2,900 | 18.2 | 3,479 | 21.7 | 3, 301 | 3,102 19. 4 
Building and civil engineering_| 1,294 | 8.1 864 600 | 3.8 16 1] 29 23 | 
(tt he et i RB 401 2.5 259 221 1.4 601 3.8 464 405 2.5 
| ETE ERY 138 .9 81 65 4 449 2.8 343 284 1.8 
Boots and shoes...__._____..- 108 Py 74 64 .4 57 .4 52 43 .3 
Other manufactures ¢_.._____- 1,004 | 6.2 618 542) 3.4 440 | 2.7 417 414 2.6 
Distributive trades..........- 1,888 | 11.8 | 1,140 972 6.1 999 | 6.2) 1,033 956 6.0 
Other services$.............. | "965 | 60| 517) 436) 27| 917/ 5&7| '963| 977] 61 

1Two -time women workers are counted as one unit. In mid-1944, approximately 900,000 women 





were performing part-time work. 

2? Mainly housewives; domestic workers are also included. ; 

3 Metal manufacture, engineering, motors, aircraft, and other vehicles, shipbuilding and ship repairing, 
metal-goods manufacture, chemicals, explosives, oil, etc., industries. 

‘ ther, wood, , bricks, tiles, pottery, glass, and miscellaneous manufactures. 

§ Commerce, banking, insurance, finance; professional services; entertainment; hotels, restaurants, etc.; 
laundries and cleaning. 








PODOONN 


Industrial} Distribution of Population in Guatemala, 
1940 * 


THE population of Guatemala, according to the Census of 1940, was 
3,283,209, with 1,846,977 listed as gainfully occupied. This latter 
group was composed of 919,713 males (55 percent of the 1,660,048 
! The total covers killed, m , wounded, and prisoners of war. : 


2 Figures exclude the number who were wounded or injured. 
* Data are from Guatemala, Quinto Censo General de Poblacién Levantado el 7 de Abril de 1940 (Guate- 


mala, C. A., June 1942). 
622677—45——_6 
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male population) and 927,264~females (57 percent of the female 
population of 1,623,161). 

Agriculture accounted for 42.1 percent of all active population (83.8 
percent of the males and 0.8 percent of the females). The category, 
“domestic service’’ (which included, besides house servants, the house- 
wives, launderers, hairdressers, barbers, etc.), totaled 846,013, of whom 
838,101 were women. Women outnumbered men also in the tobacco, 
ceramics, food, clothing, and textiles industries. The largest number 
e mE other than those in agriculture, occurred in commerce 

table 1). 


Taste 1.—Jndustrial Distribution of Gainfully Pegs Population of Guatemala, 








According to Census of 1 

Industry Total Males | Females Industry Total | Males |Females 
All industries. ......... 1, 846,977 |919,713 | 927, 264 || Hides and skins__..___. 8, 061 7, 962 99 
ees ees sees || Tobacco............_.. 1, 410 245 1, 165 
Agriculture ............ 777, 508 |770, 340 ce 2 — eS 29, 830 | 14, 281 15, 549 
Alcoholic beverages... 223 164 59 || Printing, ete..........- 1,120 | 1,009 111 
Food industries__...... 37,361 | 7,230 30,131 || Domestic service !-____- 846,013 | 7,912 | 838, 101 
GI. Ceobuanancts 3, 595 669 2,926 || Commerce............- 34, 045 | 28,713 5, 332 
0 Eee 18,547 | 7,958 | 10,589 || Transportation. _-_-_--_-- 5,517 | 5,410 107 
Building and decorat- Liberal professions... - - 2,145 | 1,522 623 
Re SR Se 12, 853 | 12,792 fe. err 399 291 108 
Woodworking. ........ 15,912 | 14,977 35 || Miscellaneous... --- 45, 247 | 30,151 15, 096 

Ett nabulliiinctn 8,090 | 8,087 3 





























! Included (besides house servants) housewives, launderers, hairdressers, barbers, and others. 


Some of the larger occupational groups within the industries are 
indicated in table 2. 























TaBLe 2.—Distribution, by Sex, in Principal Occupation Groups in Guatemala, According 
to Census of 1940 
Fe- . Fe- 

Occupation : Total | Males males Occupation Total | Males males 

All oceupations.._....._.. 1, 017, 428/865, 414/152,014 || Carpenters, cabinet- 
Be ea 10, 902} 10, 902}.....-- 
ee 150, 331} 149, 341 990 || Blacksmiths, mechanics... 6,881; 6,881)...._-- 
Farm day laborers........| 625, 976/619, 797} 6,179 || Shoemakers_.........-.--- 6, 106} 6,072 34 
Bakers, pastry makers. -_- 4,614) 3,728 Sata area. cade. 3 ~~ ><: 29, 659) 14, 138) 15, 521 
Tortilla makers. .......... 27, 349) ....... 27, 349 || Domestic servants !______- 86, 5, 578! 81,011 
Dressmakers, embroider- | RE TEES 31, 686) 27,283) 4,403 
ers, milliners...........- cc jee 8, 896 || School teachers - - .-_-. Seetii 5,059} 1,976) 3,083 
Pe aie udu ner eattiknis 6, 383) 6, 359 Se eee 7,715| 4,077) 3,638 

Masons... ..-- vasebtesiahs 9,282} 9, 282'....... 























' Not including housewives, launderers, hairdressers, barbers, and others. 


POPOOOS 


Employment and Wages in Peru, 1940-42’ 


FORTY percent of the 6,207,967 population enumerated in Peru 
in the Census of 1940 was classified as economically active.? Agricul- 
ture (including subsistence agriculture) accounted for 52.2 percent of 
the occupied population; manufacturing industries (including home 


1 Data are from report of Frederick W. Hinke, United States Embassy at Lima, November 19, 1943 (No. 





553); and Extracto Estadistico del Peru, 1942 (Direccién Nacional de Estadistica, Ministerio de Hacienda 
y Comercio, Lima, 1944). 

2 The Census showed a grand total of 7,023,111 | me sa including, in addition to the 6,207,967 enu- 
merated, 465,144 “calculated population” and 350,000 ‘‘estimated forest population.” 
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manufactures) for 15.4 percent; livestock, fishing, hunting, and 
forestry for 10.2 percent; and professions and domestic and personal 
services for 6.7 percent. Building, construction, and repairs pro- 
vided occupation for 1.8 percent of those working, and mining and 
other extractive industries for 1.7 percent. 

Table 1 gives, by sex groups, the number employed in 9 different 
fields of industry in Peru in 1940. 


TaBie 1.—Industrial Distribution of Enumerated Working Population in Peru, 1940 





Industry Total Males Females 














elaine hla aciiehh btendd octbindded idabddtbbnid< 2, 475, 339 1, 598, 321 
ee tieothins oda tian adidas Sesadbosdbbes vibe wt 1, 293, 214 931, 468 361, 746 
Livestock, fishing, and forestry. ................._____.- 252, 975 129, 008 123, 967 
Mining and other extractive industries._.........._____ 44, 694 43, 463 1, 231 
Manufacturing industries..___________- WA iaseee es . othe 380, 281 165, 516 214, 765 
Transportation and communications........_.______- oon 51, 079 48, 656 2, 423 
Commerce, banking, and insurance __.._____. Bik ie i 112, 126 76, 025 36, 101 
Public administration and other public services._._.___- 89, 021 72, 514 16, 507 
Professions, domestic and personal services......______- 165, 099 53, 879 111, 220 


Building, construction, and repairs............._._-- L 45, 659 44, 782 877 
33, 010 
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The basis of the economy of Peru has been described as a self- 
sufficient subsistence agriculture (supplemented by home industries) 
in which the major portion of the gainfully employed population is 
occupied. Thus, though the population classified as agricultural in 
the table above made up more than one-half of all the enumerated 
economically active, it was reported that scarcely 150,000 were engaged 
in the production of agricultural crops for export. Those so engaged 
were mainly on the coast, where 31 percent of the agricultural workers 
produced largely for export, as opposed to only 12 percent of the 
entire agricultural population enumerated in the three areas—the 
coast, the sierra (the high range of the Andes), and the eastern 
mountain slopes and lowlands beyond. 

Twenty-eight percent of the working force in agriculture was 
female, as contrasted with 35.4 percent of all the economically active. 
In livestock, fishing, and forestry, on the other hand, women supplied 
49.0 percent of the workers. 

Employment in manufacturing industries.—The population listed in 
the census of 1940 as engaged in manufacturing amounted to 380,281, 
or less than a sixth of all the economically active in Peru. More than 
half of the workers in manufacturing were classified in textiles. The 
clothing, wood, food, and metal industries accounted for proportions 
of the total which ranged from 23.7 percent to 3.9 percent. 

Under the term “industrial population” (covering those classified 
as being in the manufacturing industries) were included persons 
engaged in home industries, and, -apparently, persons producing 
almost entirely for home consumption—for instance, the wool spinners 
in the sierra region. This may partially explain the fact that 56.5 

recent of the total employment in the manufacturing industries was 
isted as female. In the textile industry alone, the proportion was 

igher—83.0 percent. 
he manufacturing industries, narrowly speaking, are reported to 
be growing gradually in response to expanding domestic needs. Not 
more than 50,000 persons, it was stated, were working in manufactur- 
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ing plants in 1944. In 1940 Peru’s 42 textile mills employed 9,90; 
persons. 

The comparatively small numbers in cotton and woolen textiles 
(62,196), and the large size of the group listed under unclassified 
textiles (113,453) again indicate that the majority of the people 
engaged in the production of textiles were employed as home workers. 
Detail from the census shows, in support of this statement, that textile 
workers were concentrated to a large degree in the sierra region, 
where homespun garments are worn. 

In the clothing and allied industries, of 90,039 persons employed. 
21,753 men were engaged in shoemaking and repairs; 15,354 men 
were tailors; 11,527 women were dressmakers; over 14,000 men and 
women were making hats and caps; 18,050 women were employed 
otherwise in the clothing trade. The majority of all these workers 
operated in small shops using hand equipment. 

Employment and wages in the mineral industries—In the early 
1940’s the mineral industries of Peru employed less than 2 percent of 
all the economically active persons. The working force increased 
16.5 percent from 1940 to 1941, but dropped 20.6 percent in 1942. 

Table 2 shows the employment ont wages and salaries paid in 
the mineral industry for the years 1940-42. 

Metal mining accounted for over half of all employment in the 
mineral industries in 1940 and 1942; in 1941 it provided 68.8 percent 
of all and showed an increase of 51.6 percent over 1940. The petro- 
leum industry formed the second largest group of workers in the mineral! 
industries. “Both working force and wage and salary payments in 
petroleum grew slightly each year. 


Taste 2.—Employment and Wages in the Mineral Industries of Peru, 1940-42 






































Employment Wages (and salaries)—in soles ! 
Mineral industry 

1940 1941 1942 | * 1940 1941 1942 
FRB BLEED. OS le. we els RT 36, 542 | 42,568 | 33,806 | 46,697,650 | 45,926,468 | 52, 326, 860 
Metal mines_-_-.-.-..__-- inietindinbadaiadtedt 19, 308 | 29,267 | 17,022 | 20,391,439 | 24,317,671 | 21, 706, 541 
Processing plants. .-.............-....-...- 7,305 | 3,376) 6,534) 9,667,368 | 4,213,072 | 10,823, 578 
EE iatiedthndacccnpanstthapsuaednie 7,357 | 7,588 | 7,860 | 13, 489,683 | 14,081,715 | 15,719, 552 
eth ttittninendoceahncubnhbimeseibite 2,572 | 2,337 | 2,390; 3,149,160 3,314,610 4, 077, 189 





1 Average exchange rate of sol in 1940 and 1942=15 cents. 


Total wage and salary payments for the mineral industries declined 
slightly between 1940 and 1941, but showed an increase of 13.9 
percent in 1942 over the previous year. The petroleum industry 
shows a consistent growth in such payments during the 3 years. 
Payments to the metal-mine workers fluctuated, dropping in 1942 
with a sharp decrease in employment, in spite of an increase in 
the total wage payments in all mineral industries. However, these 
payments decreased only 10.7 percent from wages and salaries paid in 
1941, although employment declined 41.8 percent. An indication of 
the division of payments between salaried employees and wage 
earners may be derived from the year 1941, when 1,854 (4.4 percent) 
of the 42,568 employed in the mineral industries consisted of salaried 
employees. That year salaried employees received 12,975,761 soles 
(28.3 percent) of the total payments of 45,926,468 soles. 
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Employment and wages on certain farm crops.—Peruvian records for 
agriculture for the years 1940 to 1942 show that annual employment 
in the raising of rice, wheat, and cotton averaged about 37,700, 133,700, 
and 106,500 respectively. Employment in the production of both 
wheat and cotton fell each year between 1940 and 1942. In 1941 the 
workers in each decreased about one-eighth. Employment in the 
raising of wheat (based on 1941-42 estimates) dropped by 71 percent 
in 1942 from the previous year, but that in cotton, by less than 3 
percent. The number of workers employed in the production of rice 
increased more than a fifth between the years 1939-40 and 1940-41, 
but declined by an estimated 28 percent in the year 1941-42. 

Table 3 shows the numbers of males and females employed and the 
daily wage rates for males and females in the production of rice, wheat, 
and cotton, 1939 to 1942. 


TaBLe 3.—Employment and Daily Wage Rates in Production of Rice, Wheat, and 
Cotton, in Peru, 1939-42 





Employment | Daily wage rate 





Product and crop year 
Total Men Women Women 





Soles ' 
36, 722 34, 104 2, 618 , 0.75 
940-4 44, 450 41, 676 2, 774 : . 95 
1941-42 (estimate) 31, 999 30, 130 1, 869 y 1, 27 
Wheat: 
1940 188, 144 79,926 | 108, 218 ‘ . 33 
165, 095 68, 799 96, 296 ; . 49 
47, 861 26, 541 21, 320 : . 62 


117,726 | 102, 626 15, 100 , .79 
102, 273 89, 878 12, 395 , 1, 02 
99, 499 87, 541 11, 958 . 1, 38 




















1 Average exchange rate of sol in 1939=19 cents; in 1940 and 1942=15 cents. 
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Paid Vacations 





Vacations With Pay in Selected Industries, 1943-44! 


Summary 


VACATIONS with pay in American industry have become increas- 
ingly a during the past few years. Although the vacation 
movement has been gradually gaining in acceptance since the first 
World War, it is only in recent years that the practice of granting 
paid vacations has become common in many industries. ile it 
is true that vacation allowances have been considered a prerogative 
of office workers for some time, the majority of industrial plant 
employees have gained this benefit only in the last few years. Jn 
manufacturing industries vacation plans now apply to about nine- 
tenths of the workers in unionized plants and to three-fourths of those 
in unorganized plants. In some of the nonmanufacturing industries 
the proportions are even higher. 

ide differences exist among the various vacation plans now in 
operation, especially in the liberality of these plans as between the 
different branches of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industry. 
The length of the vacation ranges from a few days to several weeks. 
The right to any vacation with pay depends on a period of service 
with the company, which may be less than half a year or more than 
5 years. Under some plans the length of vacation is graduated accord- 
ing to length of service; under other prone there is a single provision 
for all who meet the minimum terms of eligibility. 

The current interest of trade-unions in vacation provisions is well 
known, and the extension of such provisions has assumed a prominent 
place among union objectives. During the war period, in which wage 
increases have been controlled by the Government, one of the most 
important benefits that a union could obtain for its members has been 
a new or more liberal vacation arrangement. The National War 
Labor Board has been deeply concerned with the subject, and its 
general policy has been to permit the establishment, and sometimes 
the liberalization, of paid-vacation allowances. Specifically, the 
Board has usually approved vacations of 1 week after 1 year’s service 
and 2 weeks after 5 years of service. Its recent award in the “Basic 
Steel’’ case is a notable example of this policy.’ 

Over 15,000 establishments and 4 million workers in a variety of 
important manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in all 

! Pre in the Burean’s Division of Wage Analysis by Pamela Brown under the supervision of Mar- 
garet L. Plunkett. Tabulation of the statistical was under the supervision of Ida E. Alpert. 
As | survey of tee pa previnane in union prepared by the oo Division 


ts, 
of Industrial Relations, wil the February 1944 of the Monthly Labor R q 
Both articles will be reprinted, with supplementary material, in a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics. 
* For “Basic Steel” decision, see p. 41 of this issue. 
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sections of the country were covered in a study, made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, of vacations with pay in the war year of 1943. 
In this period 66 percent of the establishments reporting on plant 
employees and 86 percent of those reporting on office employees 
allowed these groups of workers some vacation with pay, after various 
specified periods of service. More than 3 million plant workers and 
over 430,000 office workers were found in these establishments, con- 
stituting 85 and 97 percent, respectively, of all such workers studied. 

Paid vacations were more widespread and applied to somewhat 
higher proportions of workers in retail trade and the other selected 
nonmanufacturing industries that were studied than in the manufac- 
turing groups as a whole. In individual manufacturing industries, 
however, particularly in some branches of metalworking, equally high 
proportions of workers were covered by paid-vacation plans. 

One week’s vacation after 1 year of service was the allowance most 
commonly provided for plant employees under both single- and grad- 
uated-type plans in all mdustries studied. Over 60 percent of all 
plant workers covered by some type of paid-vacation plan, however, 
could receive a maximum vacation of more than 1 weex after meeting 
varying service requirements. Seventy-one percent of the workers 
covered by single-plan provisions received a week or less of paid 
vacation, generally after 1 year or less of service; another 25 percent 
were in plants providing 2 weeks’ vacation. The same type of con- 
centration applied to workers covered by graduated plans, 97 percent 
being found in plants allowing a minimum of up to 1 week after a 
specified minimum service period. Seventy-three percent of the 
workers in such plants, however, could receive up te 2 weeks’ vacation, 
usually after longer periods of service. In two-thirds of the 10,000 
plants granting paid vacations the single-type plan prevailed, but the 
majority of employees covered were found in establishments having 
some form of graduated-type plan. 

Practically all the office workers studied (97 percent of the nearly 
450,000 office workers for whom data were available) were covered by 
paid-vacation provisions. More of these employees were covered by 
graduated than by single-type plans. In single-type-plan establish- 
ments, 63 percent of the office employees received a 2 weeks’ vacation 
with pay, usually after 1 year of service. Under graduated plans the 
majority had 1 week off with pay after less than a year’s service and 
a maximum of 2 weeks after a longer period. 


Scope of Study 


SOURCE OF DATA 


































The wealth of material collected in connection with the Bureau’s 
Nation-wide Occupational Wage-Rate Surveys in 1943 and 1944 pro- 
vides a new opportunity for an analysis of provisions for vacations with 
pay in a broad cross section of erican industry. Occupational 
wage-rate surveys of the major industries in all important cities have 
been made in the last 2 years, primarily to furnish the War Labor 
Board with necessary information for use in the setting of wage brack- 
ets. In addition to the wage and occupational information, however, 
these surveys also extended into related subjects in the field of work- 
ing conditions and labor relations. Among data collected was infor- 
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mation on paid-vacation provisions in effect at the time these estab- 
lishments were studied. As a result it is possible to summarize infor- 
mation on this subject as obtained from several thousand establish- 
ments in all sections of the country. 








INDUSTRY AND AREA COVERAGE 







Twenty-one major industry groups were selected for analysis in 
this study, 13 in manufacturing, and 8 in nonmanufacturing (table 1). 
The major manufacturing industries covered are in the broad fields 
of {metalworking, foods, textiles, and printing; the major nonmanu- 
facturing industries are retail ‘trade, banking, metal mining, and 
power laundries. The manufacturing industries included are widely 
representative of that group, but some significant omissions in the 
nonmanufacturing industries should be noted. The only extractive 
industries for which data were available—crude-petroleum production 
and metal mining—obviously represent the mining groups to only a 
limited extent. The omission of the construction industry, which 
does not generally provide for paid vacations, and of certain services 
such as public utilities and transportation, also undoubtedly affects 
the results shown for the nonmanufacturing group. The results of 
the study are believed, nevertheless, to be generally significant for 
American industry as a ‘whole at the beginning of 1944. 















TaBLe 1.—Number of Establishments and Employees Studied, by Industry Group, 
April 1943-April 1944 























































Number of Number of employees 
Industry group establish- — 
ments Total Plant Cfiice 
a ee ee ee mee +115, 172 2 544, 666 
EE 9 4 5h SER be es 11, 047 
5 nati bbith «od bbb biidatahcactibbmeek dirtdbbd~ 100 963, , 5 
Shemicais and allied products____...............--- 673 94, 281 78, 770 15, 511 
Electrical machinery~ ..................-.....-.---- 593 380, 028 326, 490 53, 538 
Food and kindred products. -.-_............_....-.-- 2, 527 286, 043 261, 409 24, 634 
Iron and steel products? -_._.-_.....-...-.-...-.-- 1, 374 364, 118 836 30, 282 
Leather and leather products_____............-..... 368 57, 815 55, 126 2, 689 
Lumber and Sauber teale peeducte. ght GF * 315 22, 257 20, 833 1, 424 
Machinery (except electrical) .....................-- 2, 022 477, 873 421, 388 56, 485 
Ordnance and ——-. SOO FS GA. are 432 406, 629 368, 340 38, 289 
Paper and allied products__-__.............--..-.-- 605 65, 527 60, 265 5, 262 
Printing, ubiistine ~¢ allied industries. __..____- 1, 105 90, 748 72, 288 18, 46 
Smelting—nonferrous metals___..................--- 111 29, 155 27, 018 2, 137 
pe Ee ee 822 238, 359 231, 500 6, 859 
Selected nonmanufacturing industries. ___.._........__- 14,125 502, 384 401, 879 100, 50 
ND AN Se ALT Ge RIE iT 5 649 Ge RR ee 54, 206 
Crude-petroleum production _...-............-.--.- 155 14, 133 8, 521 5, 612 
Ferrous and nonferrous metal mining-__.......-....- 314 73, 987 70, 824 3, 163 
tn conksdntensdiedune telbdsansidantin 724 56, 455 53, 177 3, 278 
Retail trade: , 
Department stores...2......-.-.--.-4-+.-..---. 521 208, 000 182, 282 25, 718 
FE CDs o San tnakbs vhaneerkd céabeskeeck 57 2, 399 2, 148 251 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores____......._...-.- . ~ 30, 490 27, 033 3, 457 
tee eepauians teat: Lice amamintddn as 1 4, 820 























1 Exceeds the number of establishments reporting for plant employees by the number of banking ests)- 
lishments, all of which are considered to have only office employees. 

2 Ineludes 97,887 office employees for whom definite information on paid-vacation provisions was not avail- 
able. This total thus — by that number, tke total of office employees for whom detailed Salorms a- 
tion is shown in tables 2 and 10. 

: Includes iron and steel foundries, tin, wire, hand cote san 2eeewese, welt ware, boiler shop, metal 
stamping and fabricated structural-metal products; excludes blast furnaces, works, and rolling mills. 
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After selection of these significant industries for study, 83 important 
wage areas throughout the country were chosen as a basis for geo- 
craphical representation. These areas covered 115 cities of 50,000 
population and over (including most of the largest cities) as well as 
many towns of less than 50,000 population. A distribution of the 
establishments and employees covered, by major geographical region, 
is shown in table 2. Not all of the industries used in the present 
study are found in each of these selected wage areas, however, since 
in the occupational wage-rate studies on which this summary is based 
only those industries were scheduled which were most important in 
each individual area. Because of this variation in industry coverage 
from one area to another, no attempt has been made in the survey to 
apply weights in order to arrive at comprehensive N ation-wide figures. 


TasLE 2.—Geographic Distribution of Establishments and Employees Studied, by Type 
of Paid-Vacation Provision, April 1943—Apriul 1944 





Establishments | Employees covered 





Class of employee and geographic > 
region with | With By - 

single single ee 

plan plan plan 





1, 177, 389 | 1, 891, 346 
1, 169 318,165 | 629,053 
382 | 1, i 186,685 | 155, 739 
1,431 419,607 | 969, 331 
267 252,932 | 137, 223 


2, 523 192,770 | 240,170 
854 39, 479 83, 600 
370 69, 380 33, 178 34, 306 

1, 125 , 79,252 | 116,810 
174 40, 861 5, 454 


Plant employees: All regions 
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1 Excludes 2,003 establishments reporting no office employees and 2,300 for which definite information on 
paid-vacation provisions for office employees was not available. 


Since establishments usually have varying provisions for plant and 
office workers, the data have been tabulated separately for the two 
groups and are discussed in separate sections of this report. In 
general the term “plant employees” refers to maintenance, custodial, 
and processing workers and may be considered to cover much the same 
segment of industrial employees as the term ‘wage earners.” All 
employees in banks have been classified as office employees. 


Method of Analysis and Definition of Terms 


Computation of vacation period.—Any study of paid vacations in 
wartime requires an important decision as to the treatment of the 
lengthened workweek. Since the beginning of the war the workweek 
in many industries has been extended far beyond the usual pre-war 
week of 40 hours. In some establishments it has risen to 70 hours. 
In attempting to interpret paid-vacation provisions for such a period, 
numerous difficulties are inevitably encountered in collating data for 
companies having widely varying workweeks. For purposes of this 
study, therefore, the length the paid vacation allowed to plant em- 
ployees has been related to the current prevailing workweek in each 


establishment, rather than to any standard agreement that may have 
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previously been in effect, and is equivalent to the number of workdays 
in a workweek under prevailing wartime conditions, paid for at no less 
than straight-time rates. 

A simple example will suffice to illustrate the point. Suppose that 
a vacation plan, whether included in a union agreement or not, was 
drawn up when a plant was working on a 40-hour schedule, and that 
it provided for a week’s vacation (40 hours) with pay. Later the 
plant shifted to a 48-hour schedule. The worker is still entitled under 
the agreement to take a full week’s time off, but with pay for only 
the previously scheduled hours (e. g., 40 hours). The above situation 
is classified in the following analysis as providing only 5 days of vaca- 
tion pay, rather than 1 week. Similarly, a 60-hour-week establish- 
ment providing 40 hours of paid vacation, is classified as having a 4- 
day vacation period. For statistical consistency, establishments cur- 
rently having a 40-hour workweek and providing 40 hours of paid 
vacation have been considered 5-day-vacation establishments. Al- 
though in these establishments the vacation period is the same as the 
current workweek, the treatment given below avoids their classifica- 
tion in the same group as 48-hour establishments granting 48 hours 
or 6 days (1 week) of paid vacation. Establishments providing extra 
pay in lieu of vacation have been treated in the same marner as 
though time off were allowed, but allowances for additional days off 
without pay have not been regarded as the equivalent of paid vacation. 

No vacation-period adjustment has been necessary in the data for 
office employees, since, in most establishments, office employees are 
paid on a weekly or monthly salary basis and receive their regular 
pay for vacation periods, regardless of the length of the workweek. 

Service period.—The term “‘service period,” as used in this study, 
represents the length of time an employee must have worked to be- 
come eligible for a specified paid vacation. It should be noted that 
for the service period designated as ‘“‘1 year and less than 2 years’ 
the greater number of plants fall at the lower end of the bracket, com- 
pletion of 1 year of service being the most common requirement in 
the 1- to 2-year range. 

Single and graduated plans.—Paid-vacation provisions may be di- 
vided into two general types—single or graduated plans. The “‘single”’ 
or “‘uniform”’ Non is one which provides a vacation of uniform length 
after a fixed minimum period of service but does not increase the 
length of vacation after additional years of service; for instance, in 
many establishments an employee becomes entitled to a week’s vaca- 
tion after a year’s service, and his vacation allowance thereafter re- 
mains 1 week, regardless of the length of time he remains in the com- 
pony: employ. The “graduated” plan, on the other hand, varies the 
ength of vacation with length of service up to a fixed maximum so 
that, within limits, the longer an employee works in a given plant the 
more vacation days he is allowed; for example, an establishment 
es allow 5 days of paid vacation after 1 year of service and an 
additional day, up to a maximum of 10 days, for each subsequent 
year of service, the maximum vacation in this case being reached after 
6 years of service. There are many variations, of course, in the 
amount of increase and required my, be of service leading up to what- 
ever maximum vacation period is allowed. Frequently, a graduated 
plan provides for a single change from a minimum of 1 week to a 
maximum of 10 days or 2 weeks. 
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*y s Vacation Provisions for Plant Employees 
ess 
: PROPORTION OF WORKERS RECEIVING PAID VACATIONS 
at 
vas Over 3% million plant workers were employed in the establishments 
hat studied. Eighty-five percent of these workers, employed in two- 
the thirds of the establishments, were eligible for paid vacations after some 
der minimum service period (table 3). 
nly 
ion TaBLE 3.—Existence of Paid-Vacation Provisions for Plant Employees, by Type of In- 
ca- dustry and Unionization, april 1943—April 1944 
“A Establishments Employees covered 
id ind ; and With patd-| with no a By paid- eas 
Tees | "| roves | moves) TO | eee | | veaons 
: > | Lies Pe See ere sae meth = 
she Num. Per- Num-| Per- Num- Per-| Num- | Per-| number! Pet: Num-| Per- 
ca- ber |cent} ber |cent/ ber {cent} ber jcent|**“ °° cent) ber | cent 
Irs ae 7 ier ‘Sh Sew eng oO eee we a Oe a 
tra, All selected iieiaitin...na 523 100) 9, 637) 66| 4,886)  34/3,622,877) 100/3, 068, 735 85 554, 142 15 
as Manufacturing indus- a oh eae yok Ce 
tries !_.....-...........|11,047| 100) 7,104) 64) 3,943) 36)3,220,998) 100/2, 712, 641 84/508, 357 16 
off Union.....-...-.----| 4,892] 100| 3,994, $2) "898| 18], 344, 873| 100,2, 065,836, 88)279, 037|i2 
yn , tNomunion _____......| 6,058} 100) 3,058) 51| 3,000) 49) 865,441) 100) 637,708) 74 227,7 26 
~onmanufacturing  in- 
for dustries !. _........._..| 3,476} 100} 2,533] 73| 943) 27] 401,879) 100| 356,094 89! 45,785) 11 
Se 926; 100; 842 91 84 9} 181,575) 100) 174, 986 96; 6, 589 4 
4 Nonunion._-_---.-_-| 2,524] 100 1,667| 66) 857| 34] 216,274) 100) 177,116 82 39,158} 18 
ar 
1 The manufacturing and nonmanufacturing subtotals include establishments and employees for which 
x unionization was not reported. Therefore, the sum of union and nonunion figures in each group wil! not 
y; equa! the group totai. A grand total of 123 establishments and 14,714 employees could not be classified by 
ye- union status. 
at ‘ ar : . 
3” In the particular nonmanufacturing industries studied, 73 percent of 
" the estabushments allowed vacations with pay, as compared with 64 
7 percent of the m»nufacturing establishments. On the basis of workers 
rather than establishments, however, less variation was found be- 
‘ tween the two industry groups, 84 percent of the employees in manu- 
0”? facturing and 8§ percent in the particular nonmanufacturing indus- 
th & tries being covered by some form of vacation plan. That the larger 
ne establishments tend to be more liberal in providing paid vacations is 
7 apparent from the uniformly greater proportion of employees, as com- 
"i pared with establishments, covered by such provisions. 
. Considerable variation is observable also among individual industry 
“4 groups; for example, 85 percent or more of all the workers in the metal- 
a working industries studied, except iron and steel products, were em- 
. Ps en in plants providing some type of vacation. Chemicals, food, 
* and paper manufacture showed equally high proportions, while in 
at leather and lumber less than half the workers were covered. Among 
“ those nonmanufacturing groups that were studied the most liberal in- 
at dustries were banking and retail trade, in which over 90 percent of the 
id employees enjoyed vacation privileges. Only half of the laundry 






workers, on the other hand, received any time off with pay. 
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TYPE OF PAID-VACATION PROVISION 


Single- rather than graduated-type plans were in effect in the ma- 
jority of both the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing establish- 
ments having paid-vacation provisions, but this type of plan appeared 
to be most common in the smaller plants, since only 38 percent of the 
covered workers studied were employed in plants having this type of 
provision (table 4). It is of interest to note that efforts to liberalize 
vacation plans frequently take the form of an attempt to change from 
the single to the graduated type of plan. 









TaBLe 4.—Type of Paid-Vacation Plan for Plant Employees, by Type of Industry 
and Unionization, April 1943—April 1944 














Establishments having— Employees covered by— 
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ew: singe | Graduated| _vaeatio Singl Grad 
4 vacation ingle ua vacation Single uated 
Sopee Gheee ont | provisions: plan plan provisions: plan plan 
oO Oo 















Num.-} Per- -|Num-| Per- Per-| Num- | Per- 
ber j|cent; ber jcent! ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber 


All selected industries! 9,637; 100) 6,388; 66) 3,249) 34/3,068,735! 100/1,177,389| 38/1, 891, 346 
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| ea Pe 7,104; 100) 4,744) 67) 2,360) 33/2, 712,641) 100/1. 037, 481 38)1, 675,160) 62 
Wg RET at dt a 3,994; 100) 2,502} 63) 1,492)  37/2,065,836; 100) 756,328 37/1,309,508) 63 
Nonunion-_-_-___..-.| 3,058} 100] 2,206; 72; 852) 28) 637,708) 100) 276,314) 43) 361,394) 57 

Nonmanufacturing in- 

era 2, 533} 100) 1,644; 65) 889) 35) 356,094) 100} 139,908) 39) 216,186) 61 
pi RSE ee 842; 100) 518} 62) 324) 38) 174,986) 100) 70,455) 40) 104,531) «60 
Nonunion._._......| 1,667} 100) 1,115} 67) 552) 33 









































177,116} 100} 68,388} 39 aes, 728) 6] 








! The manufacturing and nonmanufacturing subtotals include establishments and employees for which 
unionization was not reported. Therefore, the sum of union and nonunion figures in each group will not 
equal the group total. <A grand total of 76 establishments and 13,089 employees could not be classified by 
union status. 












LENGTH OF VACATION AND SERVICE PERIODS 


Generally speaking, the length of vacation allowed to a plant worker 
depends upon the length of time he has worked for a given employer. 
If an attempt is made to measure the maximum vacation allowed 
under both single and graduated types of plan, it is found that 65 
percent of the establishments within the scope of this survey, providing 

aid vacations for plant employees, allowed a maximum of 1 week or 
ess, but that these establishments employed only 36 percent of tlie 
plant workers studied (table 5). The majority of the plant workers 
(56 percent) were found in the smaller number of establishments 
providing a maximum of from 8 days to 2 weeks, the exact amoun' 

ain being related to length of service. Five percent of the em- 
ployees studied were eligible for more than a 2-weeks vacation after 
working for longer periods, usually 10 years or more. Workers re- 
ceiving &@ maximum of only 1 week or less were usually required to 
have worked 1 year before any vacation was allowed; for workers 
receiving a maximum of from 8 days to 2 weeks the most common 
service period required was from 2 to 6 years. 
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TasiLE 5.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments and Plant 
Paid-Vacation Period ' and Service Requirement, April 1 
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(table 6). 
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relatively few workers. 
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operating under the single-type plan 
vacation, and these were all in retail t 


These workers were heavily concentrat 

small number of plants in the aircraft and ordnance industries; a muc 

larger number of establishments granting this comparatively liberal 

vacation were in the food industry, but these estab 

An insignificant number of establishments, 

» gave more than a 2-weeks’ 
e. 


! Represents all vacation provisions under single-type plans and the maximum vacation allowed under 
plans. 


The full significance of the type of vacation plan—single or gradu- 
ated—is apparent only upon more particular analysis of vacation 
allowances under both types. One week or less was by far the most 
com on paid-vacation period for single-plan establishments, only 11 
anting longer paid-vacation periods 
Of over 6,000 establishments that had single-type plans, 
only 429, employing 291,612 workers, allowed paid vacations of 2 


in a comparativel 


ents employed 
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TaBLe 6.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments and Plant Employees, by T: 
Plan and Length of Vacation, April 1943—April 1944 7 Tape of 
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! Includes data for establishments for which unionization was not re ; in total there were 76 establish- 
ments employing 13,089 workers; 47 of these establishments, emplo 5,904 workers, had single plans, and 
29 estab ts, emplo 7,185 workers, had uated plans. 

? The minimum vacation period under a uated plan represents the shortest paid-vacation period 
provided after a specified minimum service period, whereas the maximum is the longest paid-vacation period 
provided after a specified longer service period. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 








In establishments having graduated plans, the workers have greater 
opportunity, depending on length of service, for longer vacation 
periods. Although it is true that the most common minimum vaca- 
tion under such plans is again 1 week or less (fewer than 1 percent of 
such plans provide a minimum of over a week) the maximum period 
allowed in such establishments ranges up to more than 2 weeks. 
In the manufacturing industries, the most usual maximum was from 
8 to 10 days of vacation at regular pay, while in nonmanufacturing, 
2 weeks was the most common maximum allowance. 
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TABLE 7.—P. Distribution of Establishments and Plant Employees, by Length 
of Required Service Period, April 1943—April 1944 “sf 
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' Includes data for establishments for which unionization was not reported; in total there were 76 estab- 






lishments employing 13,089 workers; 47 of these establishments, employing 5,904 workers, had single plans, 


29 establishments, employing 7,185 workers, had graduated plans 
service period under a graduated plan represents the shortest service period required 


?The minimum 


before any paid vacation is allowed, whereas the maximum is the shortest service period required before 


the maximum paid vacation is allowed. 
3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Analysis of the data for individual industries shows that the indus- 
tries in which vacation provisions were most common (aircraft, 





electrical machinery, chemicals, food, and retail trade) were also 


those in which the longer vacation periods were provided. 


It is 


also of interest that graduated rather than single-type plans pre- 
Among establishments having the 
single-type plan, the aircraft, chemical, and crude-petroleum indus- 
tries were the only ones in which over 50 percent of the plant workers 
were allowed a paid vacation of more than 1 week. By contrast, in 
another group of industries—textiles, smelting, paper, electrical 
machinery, and laundries—over 95 percent of the workers were 


dominated in these industries. 


allowed vacations of 1 week or less. 





In gradusted-plan establishments the majority of workers were 


covered by 
1 week in 
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rovisions for a maximum paid-vacation period of over 
] industries except textiles and lumber products. 
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aircraft, chemical, ordnance, electrical machinery, food, and non- 
ferrous-smelting industries had the highest proportion of workers 
eligible for the more liberal paid-vacation allowances. Practically 
all workers in the chemical and food industries and in the nonmanu- 
facturing industries surveyed, other than laundries, were in plants 
roviding a maximum of over 1 week. Over 40 percent of the workers 
in the food industries, one-fifth of those in electrical-machinery pro- 
duction, and about one-third of those in department stores were 
employed in plants providing a maximum of over 2 weeks. 
stablishments shown in the “not specified’”’ vacation-period group 
include chiefly those which paid a fixed amount of money to the worker 
for the vacation period, unrelated to a day’s wage. any of these 
paid a percentage of annual earnings. In some establishments hav- 
ing graduated plans the minimum but not the maximum vacation 
period was specified; hence, with respect to the maximum, these 
plants were classified in the ‘‘not specified”’ group. 

The service period required for eligibility for the various paid- 
vacation periods was usually 1 year under the single-plan provisions 
and for the minimum allowed by the graduated plans (table 7). 
Many graduated-plan establishments, however, granted the minimum 
vacation after less than 1 year’s service. From 2 to 6 years’ service 
was required for the maximum vacation under graduated plans in 
54 percent of the manufacturing and 65 percent of the nonmanu- 
facturing establishments. 











EFFECT OF UNIONIZATION 


Plants are classified by the Bureau as union or nonunion on the 
basis of whether or not the majority of their workers are covered by 
union agreements. Hence, not all of the employees shown under 
“union” are actually covered by union agreements. 

The number of establishments operating under union agreements 
represented only 40 percent of all establishments covered in the study 
and. a considerably smaller proportion of the nonmanufacturing 
industry groups alone (table 3). However, workers in union estab- 
lishments accounted for 70 percent of all plant workers studied. 

A much higher proportion of union establishments had paid-vaca- 
tion provisions than did nonunion establishments. Although in terms 
of the number of employees the variation between union and nonunion 
plants was not quite so great, there was still a very noticeable differ- 
ence. It is generally true, of course, that more liberal provisions pre- 
vail in larger plants and larger communities. Examination of estab- 
lishments _« size, however, indicates that although both union and 
nonunion plants in the larger-size group more often had paid-vacation 
provisions than did the smaller plants, in each size group a consider- 
ably larger proportion of union than of nonunion establishments had 
such provisions. 

A somewhat larger proportion of union than of nonunion establish- 
ments had graduated rather than single plans (but, as for all estab- 
lishments, these were fewer in number than single-plan estab- 
lishments, table 4). The length of paid vacations and service-period 
requirements in union establishments (tables 8 and 9) do not differ 
markedly from those shown for the entire group of plants studied. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tass 8.—Percentage Distribution of Establishmenis and Plant Em » by Unionizy. 
tion and Type of Vacation Plan, April 1943—April 1944—Continued 
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1 The minimum vacation period under a graduated plan represents the shortest paid-vacation period 
provided after a specified service period, whereas the maximum is the longest paid-vacation period provided 
after a specified longer service period. 

2 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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9.—Percen loyees, by Union- 
TasLt 9 “ation and Length of Required Service Period, April 1943 April 104% 
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GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATION 


Geographically, the Southern and Border States had the lowes; 
proportion of establishments (less than half) with paid-vacation pro. 
visions for plant workers (table 2). In other regions, from 68 to 77 
percent of the establishments provided some vacation for their plant 
employees, and from 85 to 96 percent of the workers were found iy 
these plants. 


Vacation Provisions for Office Employees 


Paid vacations have been provided for office workers for a much 
longer time and much more generally than for plant workers. |) 
fact, this type of perquisite has been considered one of the advantages 
of office work. Because of the more general acceptance of paid. 
vacation schon: for these workers, discussion and presentation of 
data on their current situation is of less immediate significance than 
the data relating to plant employees. This section, therefore, gives 
only a brief summary of paid-vacation data applicable to office 
workers and is included merely to round out the picture with respect 
to the establishments studied. 

About 11,000 of the establishments included in the study reported 
definite information on paid-vacation provisions for office workers 
(table 10). These establishments employed almost half a million 
office workers, of whom 80 percent were in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Banks are included in the office-worker tabulations in addition 
to the industries studied in connection with plant employees. 


Taste 10.—Type of Paid-Vacation Provision for Office Employees, by Type of In- 
dustry, April 1943—April 1944 
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Establishments: All selected in- 
1, 499 14; 100 


Manufacturing industries___- , L 187| 14) 100 
Nonmanufacturing industries. 312} 13) 100; 


00 13, 839 3} 100 
Manufacturing industries -_ - .. 00 11, 193 3} 100 
Noumanufacturing industries_| 91, 41 2, 646 3} 100 





























1 Excludes 2,003 establishments reporting no office employees, 1,113 nee ——— on vacations for office 
being app ca 


employees, and 1,187 for which provisions were not designated as to plant or office employees 


The latter are included only with plant data. 


Although only 86 percent of the establishments had regular vacation 
plans for office workers, 97 percent of the office employees studied were 
working in these establishments. In general, the paid-vacation period 
allowed for office workers was more liberal than that for plant employ- 
ees. Almost half of the single-plan establishments, employing almost 
three-fourths of the office workers covered by such plans, provided {or 
from 8 days to 2 weeks of paid vacation. Two weeks was the most 
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common maximum under graduated plans, although 133 establish- 
ments with over 30,000 office employees allowed a maximum of more 
than 2 weeks. ‘ ; ; 
One year was the most usual service period required for any paid 
vacation under the single-type plan. Under graduated plans the 
service requirement for the minimum paid vacation was generally 
less than a year, except in metal mining, and for the maximum paid- 
vacation period, 1 year and from 2 to 6 years were almost equally 
common requirements. 
PPOOOO DON 


Law for Compulsory Paid Vacations in Iceland ' 


AN ACT of February 26, 1943, in Iceland, provides for vacations with 
pay for every person covered by the act at the rate of 1 day for 
every calendar month worked during the last preceding ‘‘vacation”’ year 
(i. e., the year ending on May 14). The vacations are to be granted 
in a continuous period between June 1 and September 15, except in 
case of persons employed in agriculture or herring fishing. For perma- 
nent employees, the vacation allowance is at the regular rate of pay 
and is payable on the last working day before vacation begins. For 
other employees, the vacation allowance is at the rate of 4 percent of 
the earnings during the last vacation year, service during that year 
being attested by stamps affixed by the pam wi in a vacation book 
each pay day; between June 1 and September 15, the employee may 
draw, at any post office, the total amount of the value of the stamps 
in the vacation book in return for the surrender of the book and a 
receipt for the amount received. Amounts not drawn by September 
15 revert to the State, unless payment is postponed for special reasons 
laid down by the act or its administrative regulations. 

Exemptions from the provisions of this act are provided for appren- 
tices, for fishermen who are remunerated exclusively by a share of the 
profits, and for those who already have more favorable vacation 
allowances by either agreement or custom. 

Under the act, every person covered must take the annual vacation, 
and is prohibited during that time from engaging in work for pay in 
his own or similar occupation. Detailed rules forbidding such work 
are to be prescribed by administrative regulation. 


! Data are from International Labor Office, Legislative Series, October-December 1944. 
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Industrial Injuries, August 1944 


ESTIMATES based upon the reports of 12,602 manufacturing estab. 
lishments indicate that approximately 65,000 manufacturing workers 
were disabled by injuries experienced in the course of their employ. 
ment during August. The direct manpower loss arising from these 
injuries is estimated to have been about 1,300,000 man-days, or the 
equivalent of full-time employment for the month for over 48,000 
workers. 

In comparison with the preceding month, the August estimate 
represents an increase of 3,500 disabling injuries. However, because 
of the additional workday in August, with the resulting increase in 
the number of hours worlied, the all-manufacturing injury-frequency 
rates for the 2 months were practically the same. in August the 
unweighted average frequency rate for all manufacturing activities 
was 20.2 disabling injuries for every million employee-hours worked. 
The corresponding average for July was 20.4. Cumulative data from 
January 1 to August 31 indicate an average of 19.6 disabling injuries 
per million employee-hours worked during the first 8 months of 1944, 
we improvement over the average of 20.8 for the same period 
of 1943. 

Among the 88 manufacturing classifications for which August data 
were collected, frequency-rate increases slightly outnumbered the 
decreases. Twenty-six of the industry groups had August frequency 
rates ranging from 1 to 5 frequency-rate points higher than their July 
rates, and 10 others had August rates which were 5 or more points 
higher than in July. As a result of these increases the August fre- 
quency rates for 18 industries were higher than the corresponding 
rates for any previous month of 1944. Decreases of 5 or more points 
from their i y levels were recorded in the August frequency rates o! 
12 industries, however; and 20 other industries had August rates which 
were from 1 to 5 points lower than in July. These decreases gave 8 
industries the lowest monthly rates so far recorded in 1944. The 
lowest frequency rate in August was 7.2 for the women’s clothing 
industry and the highest was 71.7 for the plate fabrication and boiler- 
shop products industry. 

The cumulative frequency rates of the different industry groups, 
covering the first 8 months of 1944, ranged from an average of 5.! 
for the women’s clothing industry to 56.8 for the sawmill industry. 
Other industries with cumulative frequency rates of less than 10 were 
explosives, 6.2; rayon and allied products (chemical), 6.6; small-arms 
ammunition, 7.1; radios and phonographs, 8.7 ; sighting and fire-contro! 
equipment, 8.9; aircraft, 9.5; soap and glycerin, 9.6; and iron and steel. 
9.8. In the high frequency-rate group there were 5 industries, 1! 
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addition to sawmills, which had cumulative rates of over 40 disabling 
injuries per million employee-hours worked. These were foundries, 
43.8; sheet-metal work, 44.6; planing mills, 48.5; wooden containers, 
55.0; and plate fabrication and boiler-shop products, 56.2. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates‘ for Selected Manufacturin Industries, August 1944, 
With. Cumulative Rates "a 1944 . at 


































































































August 1944 Frequency rate 
| Industry ? 1944: Jan- 
estab. ere Frequency | uary-Au- | 1943: An- 
york ers ments rate 3 gust, oe nual ¢ 
Vv 
mploy- 
L these Agricultural Machinery and tractors......... 50 20.9 22.5 19.9 
or the BME aa amennnnenennsnnnnrn-annnnnnnnnnenrnnn-- i 47 8.0 9.5 9.7 
Aircra 8 AS eet se 288 14.1 12.4 11.7 
48 000 Ammunition, 20 mm. and over. 350 22. 5 25.1 19.0 
’ Ammunition, sMallarms...........88.=8== = = 22 &.8 7.1 5.1 
pe ae 7 ’ ‘ 5 
ti Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 38 i ; a0 : 31 ? 
imate Book andjob............ 41 12.6 12.0 10.5 
PCAaUse Boots and shoes, other than rubber 306 15.3 15.1 11.8 
ase in Canning and preserving............. = = 9 5 
u Chemical ucts, not elsewhere classified. > at ns ni 
ency Chemicals, industrial... RT aay 323 15.7 15.7 18.3 
st the A A ta 491 10.7 11.0 7.6 
th , a SES ae ea 383 7.2 5.9 4.6 
LV ities Commercial and household machines... 58 23.1 20.0 18.0 
rked Conerete, sYpeuim, and plaster products... 110 42.5 37.3 40.8 
from [MMM Construction and iining machinery 7777777777777 524 8.4 20.5 
Tro —— y 109 32.4 28. 9 29. 5 
juries Cutlery and edge tools. 2 1727722777777777777777777--- "0 25 ai 25.9 
1944, Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides........... 80 23.8 20.0 18. 5 
eriod Dyeing and finishing. ..........._________ ereSwS.s5tecc6 50 24.8 25. 2 23. 6 
Ee eaal equipmens ED 580 10.8 10.9 10.9 
Engines an i er feos te Troe 35 14.0 12.1 18. 2 
data aie ichtinee- as, .........., 90 8.7 6.2 5.3 
Fabricated structural steel. -____---- = 2777777 100 39.3 35.9 34.7 
| the Flour, feed, and grain-mill products... ‘ 8 18.5 23.2 30. 2 
Food products, not elsewhere classified... 41 34.3 26.7 31.2 
fency Food-products Machinery.............. 3 27.7 31. r 7.2 
July Forgings, iron and steel............................ 148 39. 2 35.2 40.8 
oints Foundries, iron and steel... = = ‘ 
f Furniture, except metal.........___.__.............--~~ = om ; 3s be ‘} 
) Ire- Gaeta! industrial machinery <2 o ooo 2222 T2TTTITIT 683 25.7 23.6 23.0 
ding Guns and related equipment 2777777777777777-7-------- 10 ine irs 15.3 
yints a a eee 39 22.0 19.9 20.2 
a8 of Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified... 50 37.6 31.9 36.3 
am Ul ——C ES CS 208 9.4 9.8 10.0 
hi ch fron and Steel products, not elsewhere classified. ______ 296 32.5 29.1 26.4 
a a NOR Le dl. M se ST 85 13.9 11.5 &3 
eg a 
The [BR Leather products, not elsewhere classified 2-7-7777 28 m9| 9 ana 22.1 
hing rw an. 5 nen an 20.5 25.1 =. 
: ues Machinery... ss ’ 18. 
iler- Miscellaneous lumber products, not elsewhere classified “4l 7 2 Hy ; 37.1 
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+ . accessor WOT SP See eGeee e+ G@eeceeneececsececeas - 24. » 
“ paints and Se hahaa iis 19, 4 19.6 19.0 
e P 2 heen mene cose aces accccoeceseccsusss 1.8 30.1 1, 
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rms Paper products, not elsewhere classified... “4 22.3 3. ’ 26.9 
rol Pinto ETN SRY ai 4 26. 2 26. 3 25. 5 
aaa ae 1 49.2 48.5 44.2 
pel, ed ow: and boiler-shop products.._.....______ 99 71.7 5h. 2 44.3 
Sa Pat ee a eae ee 22 19.7 17.2 21.9 
Pa iiiacemene TREE a 37 17.6 18.2 19.5 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial Injury-Fi Rates ' for Selected Manufacturing Industries, August 1944 
With Cumalathes Rates for 1944—Continued nai 
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1 The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million 


employee-hours worked. ‘ > 
2 A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 


to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 
3 a pe from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive months. 
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Convention of Iron Workers (A. F. of L.), 1944’ 


THE twenty-seventh convention of the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers (A. ©". of L.)? met 
during the week of September 18 to 23, 1944, in St. Louis, Mo. The 
convention was attended by 514 delegates from 292 locals, representing 
100,000 paid-up members, or more than double the membership 
reported at the preceding convention held in September 1940, as 
indicated below. 





























Members Members Members 

1905_._..-...._-. -10,200]1919__......... 24, 000]1933_......._.._.. 10,300 
190624 005-3 .. 9, 800} 1920__._....._._.. 27, 600)1934__...._._.____ 11, 700 
1907 cecs- 2... DE, BRD Paes wees seen) BBO 1088 se. 2s: 13, 200 
i [aa 10, 400 | 1922._______ rr VC (§. Se 17, 200 
Fees ~ . |) aS : \ )), a 
1910.__._-__.... 10,900/1924..._.______ 19,200/1938_..._.___ 42, 200 
1911s. edd. sii 12, 200 | 1925_.......... 19, 600/1939_....._..__.. 38, 800 
po 10, 900 | 1926_.......--- 19, 300} 1940__._._..__._ 41, 300 
i in ES 21, 500} 1941_....._..... 62, 700 
Si, ER at 1942........... 94,400 












The delegates approved the 129-page report of the officers, review- 
ing the problems of the union and recommending future policies. 
Among the more significant subjects discussed in the report were 
jurisdiction of shipyard riggers, job classifications and descriptions, 
apprenticeship training, and post-war planning. 

Jurisdiction of shipyard riggers.—The union’s claim of jurisdiction 
over the organization of shipyard riggers, that has been advanced by 
the International ever since its organization, was recognized in 1919 


! Pre in the Bureau’s Labor Information Service, by Boris Stern and John L. Afros. 

3 unions in six cities merged on February 4, 1896, at Pittsburgh, Pa., to form the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Struct Iron Workers. At the 1914 convention, the union’s jurisdiction was ex- 
tended, and its name was changed to International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers and Pile Drivers. This action resulted in a jurisdictional dispute with the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America over the locals of pile drivers, and in July 1917 the bridge workers’ union 
was suspended from the American Federation of Labor. The union then dropped “‘pile drivers’’ from its 
title and relinquished the locals of pile drivers to the United Brotherhood, retaining, however, the claim to 
the ornamental-iron workers. At the 1917 convention of the A. F. of L. the Association was reinstated, but 
the extension of jurisdiction and the title used by the International Association were not recognized; its 
charter is still in the name of the International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

the major trades and occupations over which the International claims jurisdiction are fabrication, 
erection, and construction of all iron and steel; ornamental lead, bronze, brass, copper, and aluminum; rein- 
forced-concrete structures or parts thereof; bridges, viaducts, inclines, dams, docks, dredges, vessels, locks, 
gates, aqueducts, reservoirs, spillways, flumes, caissons, cofferdams, subways, tunnels, cableways, tram- 
ways, monorails, blast furnaces, stoves, kilns, coolers, crushers, agitators, pulverizers, mixers, concentrators, 
Ovens, cupolas, etc. For full details see article IV of the union’s constitution, 1940 edition. 
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in an agreement of the member unions of the A. F. of L. Metal Trade; 
Department with which the ironworkers are affiliated. By thi, 
agreement the ironworkers’ union was given complete control oye; 
all rigging performed in private shipyards and navy yards. Th, 
union’s jurisdiction, however, has been challenged from time to time 
by other unions in the shipbuilding field. The rivalry over the right 
to organize the riggers has in many cases manifested itself in preventing 
the ironworkers’ locals from affiliating with local metal-trades councils 
This conflict, the report stated, was finally resolved by a decision of 
the 1942 convention of the Metal Trades Department, reaffirming 
the ironworkers’ exclusive jurisdiction over all riggers. . 

Job classifications and descriptions.—The officers’ report charged 
that the job classifications and job descriptions drawn up by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, upon which the War Labor Board has 
been basing its “‘sound and tested going wage rates” have been from 
the very beginning out of harmony with the prevailing practices jp 
the industry This was attributed to the fact that in many of the 
industries engaged in war production these classifications and descrip- 
tions were assembled under circumstances that did not permit a careful 
and extended study. Although recognizing the urgency existing at 
the time the Bureau undertook the task at the request of the Board, 
the ironworkers’ union has been protesting the use of these ‘“un- 
realistic” classifications by the national and regional boards. The 
officers’ report called upon the Government agencies involved to 
bring these classifications and descriptions in line with the actual 
practices. 

The Iron Workers’ International participated with several other 
affiliates of the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. of L.° in the 
conference on job classifications called by the Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics in July 1944. President Morrin submitted a “complete state- 
ment’”’ on classifications and descriptions in the structural-steel and 
ornamental-metal fabricating industry, expressing the hope that the 
classifications and descriptions used by the National and Regional 
War Labor Boards would be revised accordingly. In his report to 
the union’s convention, President Morrin indicated that he considered 
the Bureau’s conference to be of the ‘utmost importance to our 
shopmen, in that the only way to establish wage scales in the shops is 
by classifying the various work operations and establishing minimum- 
wage rates for each classification.”” He voiced the belief that the 
decisions reached at the conference would facilitate the consideration 
of the union’s cases pending before the War Labor Board. 

Apprenticeship training.—Although the union’s constitution makes 
provision for the admission of apprentices, it has neither apprenticeship 
standards nor a definite program for the training of apprentices. The 
demand for skilled coatinkers and apprentices since the beginning 
of the war has been so great that the supply has not been sufficient 
to man all jobs available during most of this period. The necessity 
for speed on many war projects, the officers’ report declared, made 1 
necessary to employ whatever manpower was available “regardless 
of skill or training.” 

The report stressed the industry’s need for apprentices and ad- 
vocated the encouragement of apprenticeship training, in order that 
the union “as an integral part of the steel industry would be provided 


3 A similar conference of C. I. O. affiliates was held at about the same time. 
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with an even, continuous supply of men versed and trained in the 
articular and special skills of our trade.” 

Confident that at the conclusion of the war a large building and 
construction program would absorb all available skilled mechanics, 
the officers expressed the hope that the International and its constit- 
yent unions would make it possible for the young men returning from 
the armed forces, who desire to become ironworkers, to serve their 
apprenticeship under conditions that will ee them skill, training, 
and practical knowledge to become first-class, all-round competent 
mechanics at some branch of the trade. 

Post-war planning.—The officers’ optimistic outlook for a large 
volume of work after the war was elaborated in the section on post-war 
planning. Among the projects which they expected to provide work 
for the members were repair and construction of roads, elevated 
highways, public buildings, hospitals, and rehabilitation centers; and 
the building of new plants for the “myriad of new products” that will 
be in demand after the war. The officers also urged the convention 
to “align the union” with the A. F. of L. Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee in promoting its plans for the post-war period, as formulated 
at the post-war forum held in New York in April 1944. 

The recommendation was approved by the convention, with the 
reservation that the program may be altered should drastic changes 
occur between now and the end of the war. 


Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


The resolutions approved by the convention included decisions to 
exempt union members from the payment of dues while in the armed 
services, and to provide them with special membership identification 
cards. Nonservicemen who resigned from the union will be required 
to pass a physical examination as a prerequisite to reinstatement. 

The convention went on record in favor of an upward revision of 
the “Little Steel”” wage formula, to bring wages in line with the rise 
in cost of living. It also endorsed continuation of the no-strike pledge 
that was made by the union’s of:cers immediately after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Article 8 of the constitution was amended to empower the executive 
council to retire with full pay any officer or organizer who has been in 
the full-time employ of the International for a period of 20 years or 
more. Approval was given to an increase from $25 to $35 a month 
in the maximum pension paid to union members over 60 years of age 
who have been in continuous membership for 25 years. 

The annual salaries of International officers were raised as follows: 
General president, from $15,000 to $20,000; general secretary, $6,000 
to $8,000; and general treasurer, $5,000 to $8,000. 


Officers and Next Convention 


The following officers were reelected for a term of 4 years: General 
president, Patrick J. Morrin, who has held that office since 1918; 
general secretary, John H. Lyons; general treasurer, John J. Dempsey; 
and nine vice-presidents, who, together with the other officers, con- 
stitute the general executive council. 

The next convention is scheduled for September 1948, in a city to 
be designated by the executive council. 
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Convention of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
(C. I. O.), 1944’ 


A FAR-REACHING post-war program for the shipbuilding indus. 
try was the major problem confronting the 650 delegates ? represent. 
ing 51 locals at the tenth annual convention of the Industrial Unioy 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America (C. I. O.), held jp 
Atlantic City, September 28 to October 4, 1944. The officers’ report 
to the convention pointed out that, unless the shipbuilding industry 
and the Nation adopt a realistic approach to the problem of conver. 
sion to a peacetime economy, approximately 1,500,000 of the 1,722 009 
now employed in the industry will lose their jobs. The estimated 
drop from 50,000,000 tons of merchant shipping at the close of the 
war to the 20,000,000 needed in peacetime will present a grave prob- 
lem of means for keeping the shipbuilders employed. 















Post-War Program 





The officers and the general executive board presented for the con- 
sideration of the delegates a comprehensive program for the recon- 
version and expansion of the shipbuilding industry, for increased 
foreign and domestic trade, and for continuance of the present level 
of employment. 

The specific proposals of the report fall into four main categories, 
viz., international trade policy, measures for reconversion and rehabili- 
tation, provisions for veterans, and labor’s role in the industry. 










International trade policy—The union’s position on America’s for- | 





eign economic policy affecting shipping may be summarized as follows: 

1. To maintain the shipbuilding industry on a high level of pro- 
duction, it will be essential to expand American foreign trade from 
its 1929 peak of $9,500,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 annually. 

2. The nations of the world must agree to a no-tariff policy as a 
means to encourage and expand trade and shipping. 

3. America and the rest of the world must follow an expansionist 
program, as the resources and raising the living standards 
of the industrially backward peoples of China, Africa, and Indo- 
European areas. 

4. Sound monetary policies must be encouraged to provide trade 
stability, room for expansion, and flexibility in case of emergency. 

5. The United States should call a conference of ali maritime nations, 
to allocate shipping and shipbuilding quotas to the various countries 
and to investigate the possibilities for trade expansion. 

6. Supplementing the work of the conference there should be 2 
continually functioning commission to formulate a code of inter- 
national labor standards aiming at the reduction and eventual elimi- 
nation of labor-cost differentials. 

7. All possible aid and advice should be given in the rebuilding of 
docking and shipping facilities of the ravaged ports of nations over- 
seas, with which the United States will trade in the post-war era. 

| Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Information Setvice, by Boris Stern and John L. Afros. . 
© 2 There were 62 Negro delegates at the convention. According to an estimate by Richard Carter, \ezro 


member of the general executive board, the I. U. M. 8. W. A. has a membership of about 85,000 Negroes, 
out of a total of over 400,000 workers for whom the union acts as a bargaining agent. 
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g. The United States must maintain an adequate and completely 
modernized Navy, taking full advantage of the technological im- 
provements discovered during this war. (The report emphasizes, 
however, that it does not propose “an armament race against the 
world.”’) 

Measures for reconversion and rehabilitation—In dealing with 
domestic problems of the industry, the union report pointed out that 
the only way the United States Government can recover its investment 
of 14 billion dollars in permanent shipbuilding equipment and installa- 
tions is by continued productive utilization of these facilities. It also 
called attention to the Government-financed housing in and around the 
shipyard areas which will become useless if there is no shipbuilding. 
The Government was therefore urged to adopt the following measures 
and policies to encourage shipping and shipbuilding: 

1. A national tripartite planning body, composed of Government, 
industry, and labor members, should be formed immediately to study 
and recommend a program for the most effective operation of existing 
shipbuilding facilities and plans for the expansion of the industry. 
As a guide for such planning, the report suggests maintenance of 
minimum costs, linked to high wage levels and efficient operation, 
in order to meet competition. Regional, port, and yard tripartite 
subcommittees should be organized to survey local facilities and 
recommend to the national planning body policies to increase local 
shipbuilding activities. 

2. Newer equipment of surplus Government-owned shipping and 
shipbuilding properties should be sold to responsible shipbuilding 
companies, while older equipment should be scrapped. 

3. The comparatively slow Liberty ships should not be scrapped nor 
sold at speculation prices. They should be used for post-war relief 
and rehabilitation of allied countries, whose shipping has been de- 
stroyed by the war. 

4. The yards of smaller companies that may go out of business after 
the war or change their operations—making their present equipment 
useless—should be sold to those shipbuilding companies that will use 
such equipment to rehabilitate their yards. 

5. Every possible means should be used by the Government, includ- 
ing a liberal program of subsidies and loans, to insure reasonably good 
profit prospects in shipping and shipbuilding, so that new capital may 
be attracted to the industry. 

6. A passenger-cargo fleet of about 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons, 
with a speed of 22 knots an hour, should be constructed in order to 
provide passenger travel within the financial reach of the greatest 

ossible number. A fleet of all-passenger luxury liners, should be 
uilt by the Government and included in the merchant marine, as such 
liners are ‘completely uneconomical for any private shipping company 
to purchase and operate without having most of the cost borne by 
Government subsidy.”’ 

7. The Government should enact legislation to make the internal 
unnavigable waters navigable, and in cooperation with city and State 
MEF ase, should extend and rehabilitate harbor and docking 
acilities of coastal and inland waterways, and integrate railroads, 
airplanes, and ships into a unified transportation system. 

8. At least two or three yards on each coast, in which shipbuilding 
companies have no fixed capital investment, should be retained by the 
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Government as training and retraining centers and for experimentatioy 
with new methods of building and repair, and new types of ships made 
from lighter metals and alloys. These training yards would provide , 
labor pool of young mechanics conversant with the industry and jts 
problems. Retraining older craftsmen in the newer skills would no; 
only prevent their being thrown out of work because of the introduc. 
tion of new methods but would also insure an adequate force of skilled 
shipyard labor available to meet emergencies. 

To find new sources of employment for the industry’s surplus map. 
power, the convention authorized a study to determine the kind ani 
volume of prefabricated manufacturing to which the various yard; 
might be converted. 

Union’s policy toward veterans.—In the section devoted to returning 
servicemen, the report again stressed the gravity of post-war employ- 
ment opportunities by pointing out that “there are more shipbuilding 
workers in the Army than there will be jobs in the shipbuilding industry 
if it operates on a restricted basis.”’ he convention resolved that— 

1. Men and women in the armed services and in the merchant ma- 
rine should be reinstated in their former jobs or placed in new jobs at 
wage rates not less than they received immediately preceding their 
entry into the service. All contracts with employers should provide 
full accumulation of job seniority during their absence in the armed 
forces and merchant marine. 

2. Full credit should be given to veterans toward preomotion and 
upgrading for new skills acquired while in the armed forces. 

3. Initiation fees and back dues for all returning servicemen and 
merchant seamen shall be waived. 

4. The local unions should cooperate with community groups in 
creating ‘‘one-stop’”’ veterans’ centers to which they can be sent for 
financial, legal, medical, and vocational aid. 

5. National legislation, embodying the essential features of the 
Kilgore and Celler bills dealing with post-war reconversion, should 
be enacted. 

6. Adequate protection should be given the families of men who 
died in the armed service, including Government provision for the 
education of their children and for vocational training of their widows. 

Labor’s role in the industry—The union’s post-; sr program, as re- 
ards employment, wages, and working conditicvns, included the 
ollowing demands: 

1. A 30-hour workweek to be instituted immediately after the close 
of the war with Japan. 

2. A guaranteed minimum weekly and annual wage, through guar- 
anteed employment of 52 weeks a year without reducing the present 
weekly earnings. 

3. Protection of workers from losses in earnings owing to illness 0! 
injury, through an industry-wide insurance scheme in which employ- 
ers and workers shall each share equally. . 

4. Severance pay up to a maximum of 5 months’ pay for 5 years 
service to those workers who do not want to remain in the industry. 

5. For those who desire to remain in the industry, (a) port-wide 
union hiring halls to regularize employment, (b) scheduling of work 
to provide continuous employment for the laboring force within the 
port, whether in one yard or another, and established seniority main- 
tained accordingly, (c) improved working conditions within the yards 
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and installation of proper sanitary facilities and eating facilities 
where lacking, and (d) adjustment of the wage structure to correct 
Nation-wide inequities which have arisen as a result of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942. 


Resolutions of Convention 


No-strike pledge—Two resolutions on the no-strike pledge—a ma- 
jority report advocating reaffirmation and a minority report demand- 
ing repudiation—evoked a long and spirited debate. After a vote 
of about 600 to 50 in favor of reaffirming the pledge “until the war 
has been finally won, both in the West and in the East,’’ the spokesman 
for the opposition moved tc make the vote unanimous. 

War Labor Board.—Although “vigorously condemning”’ the Board 
for policies which are causing “‘interminable’”’ delays in the disposition 
of cases and creating “the most intense unrest and resentment through- 
out the Nation,” the convention expressed its ‘‘complete support”’ of 
the Board as a necessary agency which “must be continued”’ for the 
peaceful adjustment of labor-management disputes during the war. 
The delegates also assailed those empioyers who “are deliberately 
using the deficiencies and shortcomings in the policies and the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Board to provoke labor and to cause 
confusion.”’ ' 

Another resolution directed at the War Labor Board dealt with 
the union’s efforts to obtain increased rates and union security for 
thesmaller shipyards. In order that all the employees in the industry, 
especially those in the small yards, may receive the advantages of 
the increase to $1.20 per hour for first-class mechanics, the incoming 
officers were instructed to urge the Shipbuilding Commission of the 
War Labor Board to continue the policy instituted by the Shipbuilding 
Stabilization Committee. 

Labor unity.—In a resolution deploring the ‘“‘division in the house 
of labor,” the convention declared itself for a strong, unified, national 
body of labor, consisting of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
as the priniry need for the welfare of the country in general and the 
labor movement in particular. The union’s delegates to the next 
Congress of Industrial Organizations convention were instructed to 
draft and support suitable resolutions toward that end. The conven- 
tion also asked the Congress of Industrial Organizations to take the 
initiative in calling a conference of representatives of organized labor 
within the United Nations and those countries that have been liber- 
ated from fascism, for the purpose of formulating labor’s program 
for the post-war world and for establishing a world congress of labor. 

Educaticn and research—Expressing the conviction that the 
strength and progress of the trade-union movement are dependent 
upon the degree to which workers understand its policies, aims, and 
aspirations, the delegates directed the general executive board to 
expand the union’s educational program for the general membership 
and provide an appropriate course of study as a qualification for 
election to any office after January 1, 1945. Training courses for 
shop stewards and committee members were also authorized. ; 

The activities and achievements of the union’s research department 
Were reviewed in detail, and the delegates approved the enlargement 
of its staff to cope with the increasing research needs of the union. 
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Other resolutions instructed the incoming officers and the genera] 
executive board (a) to incorporate a clause in all union contracts 
guaranteeing every worker the right to an equal opportunity jp 
employment and upgrading, and forbidding discrimination because 
of race, color, creed, or national origin, (b) to provide in all agreements 
specific rules to govern the operation of labor-management committees 
so that they may function more effectively, to increase production and 
improve employer-worker relations, and to organize such committees 
where they have not yet been formed, and (c) to promote the organ- 
ization of women’s auxiliaries in every local of the union and assign 
special organizer to supervise them. 


Changes in Union Constitution 


The provision making paid union organizers ineligible for election 
to the general executive board was rescinded. Another amendment 
permitting members elected or appointed to a full-time office in the 
union or any of its affiliates to retain their membership was approved. 

A new provision relating to the financial records of port councils 
provides (1) that financial officers shall use only such bookkeeping and 
financial records as are approved by the general executive board, and 
(2) that financial records shall be audited by the national office at 
least once every 6 months. 

Other constitutional changes require (1) that local financial secre- 
taries present a complete financial statement to local membership 
meetings ‘‘at least every month” instead of once in 3 months; (2) that 
the general executive board be empowered to prepare and enforce an 
operating budget for locals that are found to be spending funds in 
excess of their income or in violation of union policy; (3) that direct 
affiliation with the national union be permitted in localities where 
the number of members is not sufficient to form a local. 

Salaries of the International officers were raised as follows: Presi- 
dent, from $6,200 to $8,000 per year; vice president, secretary- 
treasurer, and organizational director, from $6,000 to $7,500 each. 


Officers and Next Convention 


The convention reelected the following officers for the ensuing term 
of 1 year: President, John Green; vice president, John J. Grogan; 
secretary-treasurer, Philip H. Van Gelder, who is on leave in the 
United States Army;* and organizational director, Thomas J. Galla- 
her. The convention also elected 10 members of the general executive 
ard, including 4 incumbents and 6 new members. 
The next convention is scheduled to be held in 1945, in a city to be 
designated by the general executive board. 


*? Ress Blood, a member of the general executive board, was designated to serve as secretary-treasure’ 
until Mr. Van Gelder’s return. 
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Convention of Canadian Congress of Labor’ 


THE fifth annual convention of the Canadian Congress of Labor 
(C. C. L.) took place between October 16 and October 20, 1944. In 
all, 494 delegates were present, representing 20 affiliated unions, 17 
labor councils and federations, and 54 chartered unions. The total 
membership in the C. GC. L. at the time of the convention was approx- 
imately 250,000.? 


Address of the President 


The Congress’ president, in his address, pointed out that experience 
during the war has shown definitely that full employment is possible 
and, accordingly, should be maintained in peacetime as well, that 
State control is essential, and that “free enterprise’ cannot do the job 
successfully. ‘‘The war has shown clearly that only through an 
extension of the principle of public ownership, operation, and control 
over all aspects of industry will it be possible to bring into being the 
new social order which has been promised to us after the war is won.”’ 
He urged that advantage must be taken immediately of the opportu- 
nity for transition, provided by the wartime dislocation of the compet- 
itive system, before any reversion to the old practices takes place; he 
favored political action toward that end. 


Resolutions Passed by the Conference 


Several hundred resolutions were prepared for consideration by the 
conference. One of those passed dealt with post-war plans and 
adopted the following as principles for an orderly war-to-peace transi- 
tion and an adequate and proper basis of living for workers thereafter: 
(1) that every Canadian has a right to a job with adequate remunera- 
tion and to medical care, education, and social security; that every 
farmer has a right to be paid reasonable prices; and that every business- 
man has a right to trade, free from unfair competition and domination 
by monopolies; (2) that labor should have representation on agencies 
planning reconversion and reconstruction, and that industry councils 
representing labor, industry, and Government should be formed and 
should conduct surveys to ascertain what post-war markets will be 
available and the employment that may be expected; (3) that dis- 
missal pay should be provided for war-plant workers, their future 
absorption into employment should be given consideration, and hours 
should be shortened with no reduction in total earnings; (4) that 
materials for peacetime production should be released when conditions 
permit, and reconversion should be begun; (5) that adequate provision 
should be made for veterans’ education, training, etc.; (6) that the 
Government should expand social ownership in carrying out this pro- 

am, retaining necessary controls, and securing amendment of the 

ritish North j Reps Act where necessary to operate the scheme on 
a national basis. 

Another important resolution pledged the C. C. L. to cooperate 
with ex-servicemen’s associations to assist veterans to obtain jobs, 
fair wages, training, etc. “ | 





! Data are from Canadian Unionist, Montreal, November 1944; vent from John W. Tuthill, United 
States Embassy at Ottawa, October 26, 1944 (No. 316); and Montreal Gazette, November 22, 1944. 
? Official membership in the C. C. L. numbered 245,812 persons in 710 locals on December 31, 1943. 
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The Congress expressed its determination to maintain the utmost in 
production, until victory, and reiterated its pledge to “do all in its 
power to avoid strike action.”” This resolution occasioned some con- 
troversy, initiated by certain delegates who unsuccessfully demanded a 
complete no-strike pledge. 

In its 1943 session, the Congress endorsed the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation (C. C. F.) as the political arm of labor, and 
recommended that member unions affiliate with it. The C. C. L. 
itself established a national political action committee. The 1944 
convention approved the nonpartisan program worked out by the 
committee and recommended that it consider organizing Provincial 
and local political action committees representative of organizations 
affiliated with the Congress. 

The program formulated by the Congress committee stressed pro- 
vision of full employment of workers at union wages and under union 
conditions. A considerable broadening of Government activity was 
advocated, with maintenance of many wartime controls and continued 
public ownership of Government-owned war plants; social owner- 
ship of banking and finance, control of investment, and initiation of a 
comprehensive program of publicly owned enterprise; national hous- 
ing, food, fuel, transportation, and radio policies; and an extensive 
public-works schedule. In the opinion of the committee, the Do- 
minion rather than the Provinces should have the power to enact social 
and labor legislation, and labor should have increased participation in 
formulation of Government policies. Legislation suggested by the 
committee to improve standards for workers would cover adequate 
social protection, reduced hours without wage loss, removal of wage 
controls and establishment of minimum wage, and guaranty of col- 
lective bargaining. Other points in the committee’s program were 
continuance of union-management production committees, and pro- 
vision of lay-off pay to na ee unemployment-insurance benefits, 
making the comtaned total equal the normal wage. 


- 


POOODON 


Convention of Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 


1944,* 


THE Trades and Labor Congress of Canada met in Toronto, October 
23-30, for its sixtieth (‘‘Diamond Jubilee’) convention. Delegates 
numbered about 700, representing about 329,000 trade-unionists,’ 
including members in the armed forces and on the retired list. 


Convention Resolutions 


The first resolution, passed unanimously and without discussion, 
reaffirmed the T. L. C. pledge of no strikes for the duration of the 
emergency and promised its continued cooperation in the war. 

The question of political action was again raised at the 1944 con- 
vention. A majority of the delegates pUReneed a resolution instruct- 
ing the incoming executive of the T. L. C. to take under advisement 
the establishment of a national nonpartisan political action committee. 

1 Data are from International Labor Review (Montreal), December 1944; Manitoba Commonwealth, 


November 25, 1944; Winnipeg Free Press, November 30, 1944; and Montreal Gazette, November 22, 1944. 
? Official membership total for the T. L. C. on December 31, 1943, was 249,250 persons in 2,041 locals. 
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The nonpartisan nature of such a committee was stressed, and no 
individual party was endorsed. 

Framers Jor governmental economic policy.—The creation of a Na- 
tional Planning Commission was urged for the purpose of making post- 
war plans for the maintenance of full employment. Adequate labor 
representation on such a commission was requested. 

Federal legislation was advocated to dissolve all monopolies or 
cartels controlling materials or processes affecting employment oppor- 
tunities of Canadian citizens. On no condition should the Govern- 
ment, in the opinion of the Congress, sell publicly owned war plants 
and properties except under guaranties from the purchasers that such 
plants and the manpower attached to them would be utilized, with- 
out undue delay, for civilian production. Wherever possible, such 
plants should be controlled and operated by the Government itself 
under a joint labor-management committee. 

The T. L. C. urged the necessity of the ‘‘natural resources of Canada 
being owned and controlled by the citizens of Canada.”’ The Gov- 
ernment was requested to plan immediately for the development of 
natural resources, such as the St. Lawrence waterways scheme and 
other contemplated electrification projects. The building and equip- 
ping of new and more extensive mental, tuberculosis, and general 
hospitals was urged. 

Reestablishment of ex-service personnel.—A separate resolution urged 
the Federal Government to establish a special department for the re- 
habilitation of military personnel, with continuance of military pay 
and allowances until veterans are satisfactorily placed in peacetime 
occupations. Cooperation among labor, veterans’ organizations, and 
the Government was urged, to ensure jobs for returning service per- 
sonnel without throwing others out of work. 

Legislation for improved labor conditions.—In the opinion of the con- 

vention a maximum 40-hour workweek should be established in all 
branches of industry, to be reduced progressively to a 6-hour day and 
a 5-day week without loss in earnings, and with further reduction in 
hours if necessary. With regard to wages, a minimum yearly wage 
of $1,500 was recommended for each employed person. A resolution 
was passed endorsing the principle of family allowances,’ provided 
ne did not take the place of an adequate wage rate. 
_ Other demands were for a noncontributory sickness and invalidity 
insurance act providing full compensation during illness; a system of 
pensions enabling workers to retire at the age of 60 with such allow- 
ances as would maintain them in decency and comfort; and revision 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act to increase benefits to at least 
two-thirds of the worker’s wages for a period of at least 26 weeks. 
Examination of the Dominion Tenieeruiiad's proposed health-insurance 
scheme was advocated, with amendments to ensure sick people proper 
medical care and hospitalization. Further recommendations were for 
paid vacations of at least 2 weeks; raising of the compulsory school- 
leaving age to at least 16 years; and a Federal slum-clearance pro- 
gram and improvement of the present housing act. 

The convention urged that efforts be made to obtain permanent 
enactment after the war in all the Provinces of existing wartime Fed- 
eral labor-relations measures, for the purpose of uniformity through- 


+ Family-allowance legislation was recently passed by the Federal Government (see Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1944, p. 996). 
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out the Dominion, and at the same time suggested the following 
amcndments: (1) Compulsory signing of contracts in cases in which 
unions are certified by the Labor Relations Board; (2) outlawing of 
company unions; and (3) the granting of a “union shop” if demanded 
by a majority of the workers. Federal legislation was also urged to 
provide oy the immediate establishment, on the request of a majority 
of the organized workers, of labor-management committees in all in- 
dustries, for the facilitation of plant reconversion. 

Labor unity.—The convention instructed the executive of the Trades 
and Labor Congress to give careful study to the possibility of achiey- 
~~ trade-union center in Canada. 

lans for the creation of a world trade-union federation were ap- 
roved, as well as participation of the Congress in a world conference. 
he delegates were instructed to work for the closest coordination of 
organized labor for ‘achieving victory, a firm peace, and post-war 
economic progress.’”” World labor unity was especially emphasized. 





POOPOOIRN 


Labor Union Membership in Chile, 1943 ' 


LEGALLY recognized labor unions in Chile numbered 1,524 by the 
end of 1943, and had 230,800 members. Industrial and craft unions 
accounted for 35 and 65 percent, respectively, of all unions and 61 
and 39 percent of all iat, Gerry 

The accompanying table indicates the number and membership of 
industrial and craft unions in each of 22 industry groups on December 
31, 1943. Only unions which had been legally recognized under the 
Chilean Labor Code are listed; consequently, unions with fewer than 
25 members, and governmental unions (including unions of the State 
railways, which employ 25,000 organized workers) are omitted. The 
figures for 1943 represent an increase of 3.2 percent over 1941 in total 
number of unions-and of 22.1 percent in total membership. During 
the same period craft unions increased in both number and member- 
ship (6.4 and 30.0 percent, respectively), whereas industrial unions 
decreased 2.4 percent and their membership rose 17.6 percent. 

The industry groups having the greatest percentage of all union 
members in 1943 were mining (31.8 percent) and transportation and 
transportation equipment (10.3 percent), with textiles (8.6 percent) 
standing third. Transportation and transportation equipment also 
accounted for the greatest number of unions (13.5 percent of all) in 
any one industry; the second greatest numbers were in mining and 
food, each having 10.8 percent. 

More than half of all union membership (116,966 persons or 50.7 
percent) was found in 3 industries—mining, transportation and 
transportation equipment, and textiles. This ar was 
organized, however, in only 477 unions (31.3 percent of all), the 
average membership in unions in these 3 groups being 245.2 persons, 
as compared with an average membership for all unions of 151.4. 
Membership in the mining unions alone averaged 448 persons. 


! Data are from of Daniel L. Horowitz, senior economic anal United States Embassy, Santi- 
Chile, October 8, 1944 (No. 522); Finahzas, Bancos y Cajas Sociales, 1941, Direccion General de Ests- 
dfatca, Chile; and Codigo del Trabajo de la Repdblica de Chile (concordado y anotado), 3d. ed., Santiago, 
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Number and Membership of Legally Recognized Labor Unions in Chile, December 31, 
1943, by Industry 



































Total unions Industrial unions Craft unions 
Num-| Mem- | Num-/|} Mem- | Num-| Mem- 
ber bership ber bership ber bership 
Sean nn 04043 caning naeebicsces tekbenss 16 1, 060 4 444 12 616 
Banks, insurance, and securities. __..........__- 125 15, 535 9 673 116 14, 862 
Povermee ames meee. . 5. oc aes 38 5, 442 21 3, 782 17 1, 660 
Building and construction. _................__.. 56 4, 889 9 2, 145 47 2, 744 
Cadi tease er dacedeteeties a= mab oteintl 52 6, 281 30 4, 681 22 1, 600 
po DS age Ae Feat, ee eee Ee ae 31 8, 293 10 5, 905 21 2, 388 
FO Rea tinginigindnentdsonsedntdéceenee 164 16, 412 43 6, 900 121 9, 512 
Cl SE EERIE BRE 41 3, 098 4 208 37 2, 890 
Hotels and boarding houses__.................-- 40 3, 702 3 249 37 3, 453 
Leather and leather goods___................_._- 102 9, 086 79 7, 338 23 1, 748 
FE a TE aaa 1 SRR Sete are l 3, 000 
vr PN SSRIS TES 53 6, 712 38 5, 735 15 977 
ii ot teeth on elie la ncimageni py cine 164 73, 462 86 64, 513 78 8, 949 
Printing, photoengraving, jewelry, and musi- 

A EE SC TIES Oe 8 6 OES RE: 39 2, 164 9 619 30 1, 545 

SS ie deat einai A 5, 375 20 4,713 9 
PA EBL 2 EEG E iS ociiicen tine nuke belii 107 19, 778 74 18, 104 33 1, 674 
Tobacco manufacture._-__.............-....-.-. 275 2 , 5 Eee, ere 
Tools and manufacturing equipment______.____-_ 6 1, 246 6 eg ee ees “PEERS ae 
Transportation and transportation equipment. 206 23, 726 22 5, 419 184 18, 307 
a RE ig SE A a ca eS Fc ETD 105 10, 048 57 6, 436 48 3, 612 
fy TIES SG OES ees TE ee Ree 141 10, 633 3 257 138 10, 376 
Other manufacturing ----_-.--._-.-.-.,...--.___- 6 583 3 466 3 117 
EL SE cereus aatiinigtipss xlidsisant onc. 1,524 | 230,800 532 140, 108 992 90, 692 
ata AR Te Be ae = 1,477 189, 049 545 119, 146 932 69, 903 

ROO i sindh- 4559S. BTU 1,888 | 180,497 629 | 100,940 











Industrial unions made up 60.7 percent of all union membership 
and 34.9 percent of all unions. In the industrial group, 46.0 percent 
of the membership was in mining and 12.9 percent in textiles—leather 
and leather goods, food, woodworking, electrical, and metallurgical 
industries following in the order rms 

Of the 90,692 craft-union members, the largest number (20.2 per- 
cent) were workers in transportation and transportation equipment, 
the second largest number (16.4 percent) were in banks, insurance, 
and securities, Among the unions in banks, insurance, and securities, 
building and construction, transportation and transportation equip- 
ment, food, livestock raising, and forestry and fishing, all or the 
majority of the unions were of the craft type. The same was true 
also of agricultural unions, but these included only those agricultural 
unions which were recognized up to the suspension (in 1938) of the 
agricultural workers’ right to organize. 

The Chilean Labor Code recognizes the right of association for only 
the two types of unions listed above—the craft union and a certain 
type of industrial union. Although a union of the latter type is not a 
company union in the United States sense of the word, its membership 
is limited to workers in one enterprise. Craft unions are those formed 
by workers in similar crafts or occupations. State employees may 
not belong to unions. Groups applying for legal recognition must 
have at least 25 members; no person under 18 years of age may 
become a member. Legal recognition is not granted to federations 
of industrial unions except those organized for the promotion of welfare 
(education, cooperatives, etc.). Diajoiens of unions are required to 
be nationals of Chile. 
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Session of British Trades Union Congress, 1944! 


THE seventy-sixth annual convention of the British Trades Union 
Congress, held in October 1944, endorsed the legal enforcement of 
minimum wages, as well as the Government’s proposals for a high 
level of employment and a broadened social-insurance system. The 
Congress also approved continuance of some wartime Government 
controls in the transition period after cessation of hostilities, and 
endorsed their general council’s policy of permanent national owner- 
ship and content of important industries. 


Membership of Trades Union Congress 


In all, 725 delegates attended the T. U. C. sessions; they represented 
6,642,317 members of 190 affiliated unions. Between 1943 and 1944, 
membership increased by 617,906 and the number of affiliated unions 
declined by 40, owing to a change whereby cotton unions affiliate 
through their district organizations instead of individually. One in 
five of the members represented in 1944 were women; membership of 
women increased by 141,601 from 1943 to 1944, totaling 1,361,144 in 
the latter year. Approximately three-fourths of all trade-unionists 
in the country are affiliated with the T. U. C. Some unions, namely 
those composed of civil servants, are prevented from affiliating under 
the terms of the Trade Disputes and Trade-Unions Act of 1927. 


General Reconstruction Program 


Debates on the post-war reorganization of British industry were 
based on a report submitted to the T. U. C. by its general council. 
A concrete program was presented recommending (1) control of the 
economic system as a whole, (2) control of specific industries, and 
(3) trade-union participation in that control. Great stress was 
placed on establiching investment control, through a national invest- 
ment board, to raise the standard of efficiency in industry and to 
maintain a high level of investment that would create a state of full 
employment. The general council’s report was accepted by the 
T. U. C. Other related resolutions endorsed a policy for controlling 
international cartels, and urged extension of international efforts to 
raise living standards and develop economically backward areas. 

Under the plan advanced, the coal and transport industries would be 
nationalized immediately. If political opposition should prevent the 
nationalization of fuel and power and transport industries other than 
coal and railroads, the report advocated public control of the remain- 
ing branches of these industries, to insure coordination. In each 
basic industry that is not nationalized, preliminary action should be 
taken at once for unification under a board having labor and employer 
members we equally responsible roles. Regarded as next in 
urgency, after fuel, power, and transport, was the nationalization of 

‘Information is from Great Britain, British Information Services, Labor and Industry in Britain, 
November 1944, and Press releases Nos. L-149 and L-150; Economist (London), October 28, 1944; Labor 
Party and Trades Union , November 1944; Labor Party. Labor Press Service. 


Congress, Labor 
November 1, 1944; Labor Monthly (London), November 1944; and report from Waldemar J. Gallman, 
counselor, U. 8. Embassy, London, dated November 1, 1944. 
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iron and steel production, followed by cotton textiles. A representa- 
tive of the general council gave assurance that the trade-union move- 
ment was prepared to alter its structure and practices to the extent 
required by the operation of public ownership and a full-employment 
policy. 

The Government’s policies as to both employment and social 
service were accepted-as important moves in the right direction. 
However, the social-insurance proposals were criticized for rejecting 
the subsistence basis for benefits and for limiting the duration of 
sickness and unemployment bénefits. Some criticism was also made 
of the proposed removal of employer’s liability for the entire cost of 
industrial-injury insurance (substituting therefor contributions by 
employer, employee, and the Government) and of other features of 
the proposed system. 


Domestic Controls and Labor Problems 


A composite resolution gave approval to continued Government 
controls in the transition period, especially in regard to finance, raw 
materials, prices, and the safeguarding of labor conditions. However, 
the president of the T. U. C. stated that the trade-union movement 
must examine impartially the question of continuing controls and de- 
cide which of these should be carried over into the reconstruction 
period. He was of the opinion that control of industry must accom- 
pany labor control but neither should be entrusted to any authority 
without the active participation of industrial and labor representatives. 
Respecting certain specific controls, post-war retention of compulsory 
arbitration was rejected as was also compulsory direction of man- 
power, and approval was given to peacetime continuance of some form 
of guaranteed workweek. 

A declaration supported the general council in approaching the 
Government with a view to securing legalization of collective agree- 
ments embodying the principle of the 40-hour week. The T. U. C. 
policy, to obtain the 40-hour standard workweek throughout industry 
and an annual 2-week vacation period with pay, was affirmed. En- 
dorsement was given to equal pay for equal work; the legal enforce- 
ment of minimum wages and the extension of trade-board powers to 
improve working conditions as well as the wages of lower-paid workers; 
and extension of industrial health and welfare provisions. 

Means of obtaining changes in trade-union structure and of securing 
closer unity and preventing overlapping of units in the labor move- 
ment were the subject of a special report by the general council. This 
is a problem that has been considered for a number of years. As the 
T. U. C. has no authority over its individual member unions and basic 
alteration in their structure is impracticable, continuance of amalga- 
mation, federation, and joint consultation between the various labor 
organizations was urged. It was suggested that unions should take 
into account the changing character of modern industry in defining 
their jurisdiction and that they should mutually recognize union cards 
held by workers in related industries. The report was of an interim 
nature and is to be followed by another in 1945. 
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International Trade-Union Action 


A resolution approved at the 1943 meeting differentiated sharply 
between the Nazi leaders and the German people; but, in 1944, the 
delegates approved a resolution stating that the people could not be 
absolved from all responsibility and that all devastated ccuntries, 
including Britain, would be entitled to some measure of “reparations 
in kind” from the Germans to assist in reconstruction. A keen debate 
preceded the decision on this subject. Another resolution voiced 
anticipation of the reestablishment of a genuine democratic trade- 
union movement in Germany. 

Authorization was granted to the general council to frame a program 
enabling the British trade-union movement to play its full part in re- 
establishing the international working-class organization and to pro- 
mote establishment of a world-wide international body embracing al! 
bona fide trade-unions. The T. U. C. resolved that the general coun- 
cil should renew its efforts to convene a world trade-union conference 
for the purpose of exploring the political, economic, and social aspects 
of post-war problems, working out the principles of just treatment for 
the German people, and applying them in settling Germany’s future. 
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Industrial Disputes 


Strikes in November 1944 


THERE were 375 strikes in November 1944, which involved about 
200,000 workers and 710,000 man-days of idleness, according to the 
Bureau’s preliminary estimates. Strike idleness amounted to a tenth 
of 1 percent of the available working time. The number of strikes 
and number of workers involved were somewhat less than in October, 
but the amount of idleness was greater. Some of the larger strikes in 
November are described in the following pages. 

The Bureau’s strike statistics include all known strikes in continen- 
tal United States which involve as many as six workers and last as 
long as a full day or shift. The term “strike” is used to include all 
stoppages of work due to labor disputes regardless of whether the 
workers or employers initiate or are responsible for the stoppages. 
As in the past, the figures include all workers in any plant who were 
made idle Raities of a strike in that plant, regardless of whether or not 
they were all directly involved in the dispute. 


Strikes in November 1944, With Comparative Figures for Earlier Periods 





Strikes beginning in month y ane —, 





Percent of 
Number Workers Number available 
involved working time 





TS SE ae ee Cae 200, 000 710, 000 0. 10 
October 1944 ! ‘ 220, 000 690, 000 09 


November So 135, 804 2, 862, 607 . 38 
Noe 2 . 52, 481 128, 164 .02 
Novem 1941 227, 721 1, 396, 585 .24 
November 1940 62, 399 739, 807 .14 
November 1939 aad: 43, 239 1, 664, 574 31 

















: Preliminary estimates. 


Packard Motor Car Co. strike.—A strike of several hundred metal 
polishers at the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit (Mich.), November 3, 
resulted in the closing of the plant, throwing more than 25,000 em- 
ployees out of work. The polishers walked out when colored workers 
were upgraded to polishers’ jobs on a basis of plant-wide rather than 
departmental seniority. Union officers condemned the strike, but 
granted permission for strikers’ representatives to present their case 
to the national executive board; they also claimed that closing of the 
plant was unnecessary, as the company carried a sufficient supply of 
the polished materials to maintain production for several days. 
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When a protracted stoppage was threatened, the case was referred 
to the National War Labor Board. The polishers returned to work 
and the plant was reopened November 10, only to face a strike of 
Negro workers in protest against dismissal of several of their number 
who were serving a trial period on the polishers’ jobs. The Negro 
employees returned to work after receiving assurance that the nego- 
tiating committee and management would review all dismissals, that 
the management would warn all supervisors against discrimination, 
and that in the future leaders would give adequate instructions to 
all newcomers on these jobs. 

Strike of supervisory workers at Wright Aeronautical Corporation.—A 
demand that the Wright Aircraft Supervisors’ Association (independ- 
ent) be recognized for purposes of negotiating on grievance procedures, 
wage schedules, a general clarification of bi ce conditions, and 
a seniority program resulted in the closing of five Wright Aeronaut- 
ical plants at Paterson, East Paterson, Wood-Ridge, and Fair Lawn 
(N.J.). The stoppage was preceded by a strike vote of supervisory 
workers, under the War Labor Disputes Act, on November 1. 

The basic issues in dispute had been before the National War 
Labor Board since October, when an unauthorized strike of supervisors 
caused the company to close its plants because of lack of supervision. 
The Board had accepted jurisdiction over issues pertaining to terms 
and conditions of employment and had referred them to a special 
panel considering supervisory workers’ disputes, but had declined to 
accept the issue of recognition. The company had been ordered to 
maintain the status quo on these terms and conditions, pending re- 
ceipt of the panel’s report. 

However, following the October strike, it was claimed that the com- 
pany reclassified certain foremen and supervisors as “leadermen,”’ 
which included them in the group of production workers. The union 
held that the immediate cause of the November strike was the failure 
of the company to observe the Board’s order to maintain the status 
quo on classifications and other employment conditions. The 
workers returned to work when this issue was referred to the War 
Labor Board; the question of recognition remained unsettled. 

The strikes of supervisory workers in both October and November 
caused members of the U. A. W.-C. I. O. and the Engineers and 
Salaried Employees Association, an unaffiliated union, to be idle. 
In both cases, these two unions maintained that they had no griev- 
ances and charged that the company had locked them out. Follow- 
ing the November dispute, the salaried employees demanded pay for 
their period of wr Be se ce idleness” but this was refused by the 
company, and the union requested the New York Regional War 
Labor Board to name arbitrators to hear the case. 

Telephone workers’ strike.—This strike originated in Dayton (Ohio), 
November 17, when members of the Dayton local of the Ohio Feder- 
ation of Telephone Workers struck to compel the Bell Telephone Co. 
to discontinue its practice of transferring workers from other communi- 
ties to Dayton and paying them a substantial living allowance over 
and above the salary paid to regular local operators. This grievance 
of the Dayton local had been certified to the Cleveland Regional War 


Labor Board earlier in November. ; ; 
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cities but no further stoppages developed. When the strikers dis- 
regarded a WLB order to return to work, representatives of the Dayton 
local and of the Ohio and National Federations were summoned to 
Washington to show cause why the strike should not be terminated. 
The following day the Ohio strikers returned to work, and were 
followed by those in the Washington and Detroit areas. The 
National War Labor Beard then authorized its Cleveland Board to 
appoint a tripartite panel to hear the Dayton dispute. 

Underlying the immediate cause of the strike was the issue of wage 
rates in the telephone industry. A dispute between the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Ce. and the Ohio Federation, covering wages, job descrip- 
tions, Overtime pay, and other issues, had been caters the Cleveland 
Board since August. Wage grievances of the Washington workers had 
been pending before the National Board since September, and wage 
requests for workers in other areas, including Detroit (Mich.), New 
York (N. Y.), Memphis (Tenn.), and Louisville (Ky.), were also 
pending before the Board when these stoppages took place. On 
December 22 the National War Labor Board announced that a 
national telephone panel would be established, to make recommen- 
dations to the Board on all voluntary and dispute cases involving the 
telephone industry. 

Greater Boston truck-drivers’ strike —Trucking operations in the 
Boston area were virtually ha!ted when a dissatisfied group within 
the local union of the Bonet Bote Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers (A. F. of L.) struck in protest 
against failure of the local officers to schedule an election. The local 
officers, backed by the international organization, thereupon sus- 
pended those who had been active in promoting the strike and stated 
that an election was not possible since the local union, because of 
repeated wildcat stoppages, was operating under a trustee appointed 
by the international union. 

When efforts of the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
and the Governor failed to bring agreement, the dispute was certified 
to the National War Labor Board. After several days of negotiations, 
the men agreed to return to work, with the understanding that union 
officers would meet with a committee of the strikers for settlement of 
the original issues, and the suspended workers would go on trial be- 
fore union officials for fomenting the 9-day strike. 


POPP OOOR 
Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service, October 1944 


DURING the month of October 1944, the U. S. Conciliation Service 
disposed of 2,325 situations, as compared with 2,290 situations in 
September and 1,871 in October 1943. 

Of the 309 strikes and lockouts handled, 276 were settled success- 
fully; 33 cases were certified to the War Labor Board in which strikes 
occurred during negotiations, but in 28 cases a Commissioner of Con- 
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ciliation had effected a return-to-work agreement prior to certification 
of the case. The records indicate that 176 situations were threatened 
strikes and 1,605 were controversies in which the employer, employees, 
or other interested parties asked for assignment of Conciliators 
to assist in the adjustment of disputes. Altogether, 496 disputes 
were certified during the month to the War Labor Board, and in 2 
eases Federal agencies other than the War Labor Board assumed 
jurisdiction. The remaining 235 situations included 94 arbitrations, 
10 technical services, 22 investigations, and 109 requests for informa- 
tion, consultations, and special services. 


Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service, October 1944, by Type of Situation and 





Method of handling Total 





All situations 








Settled by conciliatuon 

Certified to National War Labor Board ! 
Referred. to other Federal agencies 
Referred to nongovernmental agencies 
Decisions rendered in arbitration 
Technical services completed 
Investigations, special services 




















! Of these, 28 were settled prior to referral. 
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Federal Labor Legislation in 1944' 


THE legislative year of 1944 brought few changes in Federal labor 
laws. The chief labor legislation adopted by Congress dealt with 
employment rights and unemployment compensation of veterans, the 
continuation of the Fair Employment Practice Committee, the 
recruitment and protection of agricultural workers essential to the 
prosecution of the war, and collective-bargaining contracts under the 
National Labor Relations Act. The Stabilization Act was amended 
to specify the procedures to be followed in wage disputes between 
employees and carriers subject to the Railway Labor Act. 


Industrial Relations 


By a rider to the 1944 Appropriations Act, the National Labor 
Relations Board was given full discretion to challenge the validity 
of contracts entered into with allegedly company-dominated unions. 
(As interpreted by the Comptroller General, a former rider prohibited 
this action unless a charge had been filed within 3 months from the 
date of the execution of the contract.) The Board is also permitted to 
proceed upon charges of unfair labor practices filed by employees of 
the plant in cases in which a contract has been renewed, even though 
no changes are made in the terms of the contract, if the charges are 
filed within 3 months after the date of renewal. 

Under an amendment to the Stabilization Act, the procedures of 
the Railway Labor Act are to be followed in the case of a wage dispute 
between employees and carriers subject to the act. The National 
Mediation Board or other agency established under the Railway Labor 
Act is required to make a specific finding and certification that changes 
proposed are consistent with laws controlling inflation. This finding 
and certification are to be conclusive, and the employees and carriers 
are authorized, by agreement, to put into effect the changes proposed 
by the settlement. 





Fair Employment Practices 


Under an Executive order issued by the President in 1941, the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee was established for the purpose of 
preventing discrimination in the employment of any person in war 
industries or in the Government by reason of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. Congress, in an amendment to the War Agencies 
Appropriation Act, provided expenses for the carrying out of any 
functions “lawfully” vested in the Committee by Hascutive orders. 


‘ Prepared by Division of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor. This article includes 
all major labor legislation enacted by Congress up to December 1, 1944. 
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However, the amendment contained several limiting provisions. 
These limitations permit any defendant in a proceeding brought by 
the Committee to appeal to the President, and provide that no rule 
regulation, or order may be issued which repeals, amends, or modifies 
any law enacted by Congress. The amendment also provides that 
the Committee may not ‘initiate, investigate, or prosecute any 
proceeding against any person, firm or corporation which seeks 
to effect the seizure or operation of any plant or other property” by 
Federal authority for failure to obey any rule, regulation, or order of 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 


Recruitment and Protection of Agricultural Workers 


The Sugar Act of 1937, including its labor provisions, was extended 
until December 31, 1946. This act requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish sugar quotas, levies a tax on the manufacture of 
sugar, and authorizes conditional payments to growers of sugarcane 
and sugar beets. To receive the conditional payments, growers 
must comply with acreage allotments for their farms, pay fair and 
reasonable wages to field laborers as determined annually by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and comply with the child-labor standards 
set in the act. These standards include a prohibition of employment 
of children under 14 years and a maximum 8-hour day for children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Another act appropriated $30,000,000, to be expended by the War 
Food Administrator, which was available only until December 31, 
1944. The Administrator was authorized to use this appropriation in 
the recruiting, placement, and training of workers for the production, 
harvesting, nsf preparation for markets of agricultural commodities 
essential to the prosecution of the war. It could also be used for 
transportation, supervision, subsistence, protection, health, and burial 
services, and shelter for such workers and their families, as well as for 
the lease, repair, and operation of labor-supply centers and other 


facilities. 
Rights of Veterans 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (Pub. No. 346), generally 
known as the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” makes provision for the continu- 
ance of the education of discharged veterans at Government expense; 
authorizes loans for the acquisition of dwellings, farms, and business 
property, of which not more than $2,000 is guaranteed by the Federal 
Government; and provides unemployment benefits for veterans out 
of work, for a period not over 52 weeks. A Veterans’ Employment 
Board is created, consisting of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
the Director of the Selective Service System, and the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, to determine matters of policy in the 
administration of the Veterans’ Employment Service of the U. S. 
Employment Service. For a summary of the act, see Monthly 


Labor Review, August 1944 (p. 383). 
Reconversion, Retraining, and Reemployment 


Tite Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion was created to 
be responsible for the general coordination of the Nation’s war efforts 
and plans for reconversion to peace. The Director of this agency 's 
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assisted by an advisory board of 12, of whom 3 are to represent 
management, 3 labor, and 3 agriculture. The act sets forth a number 
of definite policies relating to demobilization and reconversion, and 
establishes in the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, which supervises the 
activities of all Federal agencies (except the Veterans Administration) 
dealing with retraining, reemployment, vocational education, and 
vocational retraining, and coordinates the work of State and local 
agencies in this field. . Loans to States for unemployment-compensa- 
tion purposes, from Federal social-security funds, are also authorized.! 


POPOOORNN 
Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 
Decisions Relating to Fair Labor Standards Act 


DISAPPROVAL of plan to avoid overtime pay.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Walling v. Helmerich & Payne,* 
decided that an employer who used a ‘“‘Poxon plan’’‘ contract for the 
sole purpose of avoiding an increase in the wages of his employees, 
when overtime work should have increased them under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, violated that act. 

Before the act, the employer had paid a flat sum for each shift or 
tour, regardless of the number of tours or hours worked in the week, 
and had paid no overtime. The contract followed the Poxon plan by 
arbitrarily dividing each tour into two parts for bookkeeping purposes, 
paying for the hours in the first part at an agreed “base or regular’ 
rate and for the hours in the second part at one and one-half times the 
“base rate,”’ calling the latter “overtime” hours. The “base rate” was 
so calculated that, with the “overtime,” it produced the same total 
pay for the tour as before. For instance, on the 8-hour tour, the last 
4 hours were “overtime” hours. As to a tour of this length, although 
the contract also provided that the “base” rate should not apply to 
more than 40 hours per week, it was only in the extremely unlikely 
case of a man’s working over 80 hours that any employee would re- 
ceive as his week’s pay any more than the prior tour rate times the 
number of tours worked. Under the new contract, the old tour rates 
multiplied by the tours worked would still be the simple method of 
computing wages for each pay period and they could be so figured in 
complete disregard of total hours worked and the requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The decision of the Supreme Court re- 
versed the circuit and district courts which had decided that the Poxon 
plan contract must be considered as complying with the act because of 
the leeway afforded to private agreement by the decision in Walling v. 
Belo Corp., 316 U. S. 624. The Supreme Court, however, stated that 
that decision did not rule the case. The split-day plan fits neither the 

! For an analysis of the law, and of its social-security provisions, see Social Security Bulletin, October 
1944 (pp. 10-15): War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, by Wilbur J. Cohen and Jessica H. Barr. 
2 oe in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
a selection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to re- 
flect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of 
particular in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory 


provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 


— U.8.——, November 6, 1944. 
* This is also known as the “‘Arizona’”’ plan or “‘split-day”’ plan. It has been publicized through trade 


channels and is widely used in the mining industry in the Western States and Alaska; it is most frequently 
referred to by the name of its supposed originator. 
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purpose nor the mechanics of the overtime provisions of the act, since 
it neither spreads employment nor gives additional compensation for 
working more than the first 40 hours in a week; on the contrary, jt 
distorts the 40-hour limit on work for straight-time pay into an 80-hour 
limit. The Supreme Court said that the words “regular rate,” as used 
in the act, “obviously mean the hourly rate actually paid for the nor- 
mal non-overtime workweek,” which the act sets at 40 hours. In this 
instance, the regular rate could be calculated properly by dividing the 
tour rate by the hours in the tour, or the weekly wage by the hours 
actually worked in the week, regardless of the number of tours worked. 

The act preserves freedom of contract in the form of freedom for 
bona fide wage negotiations between employer and employee (provided 
the statutory minimum wage is respected) but this freedom does not 
include the right to compute the regular rate in a wholly unrealistic 
and artificial manner so as to negate the statutory purposes. 

In this case, the Supreme Court also decided that the employer's 
voluntary discontinuance of a practice which it still claimed was law- 
ful, occurring after action had been brought, did not make the case 
moot; aiid the court entered an injunction against the employer to 
prevent resumption of the Poxon plan. 

Transport of goods as “production.”’—Hand truckers and pushers, 
truck drivers and helpers, who handle unfinished garments moving 
within a State from and to manufacturers, contractors, and jobbers 
are engaged in production for “commerce” if the goods when finished 
will move in interstate commerce, but are not engaged “in commerce” 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The finishing, handling, and 
other work done by contractors, jobbers, or manufacturers are not a 
mere pause or formal interruption in an interstate journey which docs 
not break its continuity as interstate commerce. Based on this 
analysis, the United States District Court, in Walling v. Comet 
Carriers,“ held the Fair Labor Standards Act applicable to the work 
of the above employees, except that truck drivers and helpers are 
exempt, by section 13 (b) (1), from the overtime provisions in any 
week in which their work includes driving across State lines on even 
1 day. 

Power-plant employees under Fair Labor Standards Act.—An engineer 
in a power plant, whose work is related to production of electricity 
distributed to customers within the same State, claimed rights under 
the Federal Wage and Hour Law. It was proved that only 4 percent 
of the power was distributed to a railroad to operate signals for move- 
ment of interstate trains, a telephone company completing interstate 
calls, an airport guiding planes on interstate flights, and a post office, 
a bus company, a produce company and an express company dealing 
with interstate movement of goods and persons. The circuit court 
of appeals decided that the employee came within the act. The 
small percent of current used for interstate activities did not alter 
this conclusion, since the engineer’s services in producit ‘it were not 
merely sporadic and isolated but essential to the movement of com- 
merce and he was therefore to be considered as engaged in commer. 
Further, the employer utility was neither a retail nor a service estab- 
lishment, in terms of the exemption under section 13 (a) (2) of the act 
(New Mexico Public Service Co. v. Engel —— Fed. (2d) —— (C. C. A. 
10), November 3, 1944). 





‘=—Fed. Supp. (2d)—. 
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Decisions of War Manpower Commission 


Self-provoked discharge bars job release.—The regional appeals com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission, in New York, refused a 
job release to a shipyard worker who was discharged by his employer, 
as required by a union-shop agreement, after the worker had refused 
to join the union. The committee found that the worker, not liking 
the job, had deliberately failed to join the union in order to force a 
discharge, expecting in that way to free himself for other employment. 
Under the circumstances, he was not considered as a disc arged 
employee. 

Employer has first right to utilize higher skill.—The national appeals 
committee of the War Manpower Commission refused a release to a 
mechanical engineer who claimed non-utilization of a higher skill. 
This occurred because the employee had refused to permit his qualifi- 
cations for higher-skilled work to be analyzed by his current employer 
for the purpose of reassigning him within the employer’s field of work. 
In such cases, it was held, the current employer has the first right to 
use the higher skill claimed, if it exists, before the employee may be 
<nsidered available for other employment. 

Release for personal hardship.—A regional review committee of the 
War Manpower Commission denied a job release on the ground of 
personal gees. 7 in a case in which the “hardship” consisted of an 
objection to working beside Negro workers. The validating of such 
a reason would put pressure on the employer to violate the war policy 
of the Government as represented by the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee and Executive orders. 

Employer’s need v. employee hardship.—The national appeals com- 
mittee of the WMC held that the urgency of an employer’s need for 
workers cannot be considered as having a Beis in a case of personal 
hardship. The case involved the employee’s commuting a 50-mile 
distance daily to his current job at a time when another position, 
requiring the sam: skill, was available in his home town. 

0 immediate referral after provoked discharge.—An employee in a 
plant seized by the Government was discharged because of willful 
disobedience of an order given by the officer in charge. He appealed 
from the officer’s refusal of a release. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion decided that the refusal to work under proper orders could not 
be inferred to have stopped at the mor ent of his induced discharge. 
In fixing a later date after which referral might be made, the chairman 
stated the policy in such cases to be that, in the absence of some act 
by the employee demonstrating his willingness to obey the orders, it 
cannot be concluded that his attitude has changed; therefore, his 
availability should be deferred by at least the 60 days established for 
an employee who merely quits his job without disobedience to orders. 


Decisions on Seniority Rights 


Preservation of seniority rights Under a union contract requiring 
an employee, laid off because of a reduction in force, to file his address 
in writing with the employer periodically in order to retain seniority, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in Sanders v. Louis- 
ville & N. R. Co., 144 Fed. (2d) 485, decided that failure to file notice 
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destroyed the seniority claim. This was true, even though the 
employer actually knew the employee’s whereabouts at all times. 
It was held that the rights of other employees on the seniority 
roster were involved and the requirement, which was intended to 
eliminate mistake, conflict, and discrimination, must be enforced. 

In Samuelson v. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 151 Pac. (2d) 
347, the Supreme Court of Wyoming dealt with a case in which a bus 
driver, whose work post was changed, relied on assurances of his 
employer’s representative that he would not lose accrued seniority, 
although the union at the new post gave no credit for service else- 
where. The court decided that seniority rules are the business of 
the union and its members; that the agreed system is merely put into 
effect through the contract with the employer who has no other power 
or responsibility as to seniority. Further, the regulations of a union 
as to seniority create no such vested right in the union member as 
cannot be modified or destroyed by a later change of the regulation 
if made in accordance with the union constitution. Such a change, 
so made, affords the courts no basis for interference. 

Seniority rights in demotions.—The Regional War Labor Board of 
Detroit decided, in re Gear Grinding Machine Co. (Case No. 111-9348, 
HO, September 27, 1944), that although foremen are not covered by 
a union contract, when employees previously promoted to supervisory 
jobs because of war expansion are laid off in a cutback, they are 
entitled to reinstatement on hourly rate jobs on the basis of their 
accumulated seniority. This seniority includes credit for time spent 
in the supervisory position. The payment of back wages from the 
time of discharge to the time of reinstatement was not ordered. 


National War Labor Board Decisions 


Maintenance clause denied to union which struck after strike vote. — 
The National War Labor Board held that the filing of notice and 
taking of strike vote under the War Labor Disputes Act, while avoid- 
ing the specific criminal penalties which would follow the omission of 
such action, did not sanction the wartime strike which followed, since 
the policy of that act is to prevent such strikes and not merely to 
provide a cooling-off period. The Board therefore refused to allow 
maintenance-of-membership and check-off provisions to the unions 
involved (the 13 Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa Millwork Cos., Case 
No. 111-2356-D). 

Action postponed on dispute involving company union.—The National 
War Labor Board recently directed its regional board at Cleveland 
to suspend action in a dispute between the Weirton Steel Co. and the 
Weirton Independent Union, Inc., because of the fact that the National! 
Labor Relations Board had commenced contempt proceedings against 
the employer for failure to obey an order to disestablish the union 
which the National Labor Relations Board had found to be company 
dominated. The suspension was for such period as the contempt 
case might be before the court (Case No. 111-—8439-D, September 
4, 1944). 

Policy considerations in overtime allowances.—A regional war labor 
board ordered Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc.’ to pay time and a half 
for hours over 40 (instead of hours over 48 as its prior contract had 


§ Case No. 111-7310-D, Regional Board VI, October 5, 1944. 
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provided), on the basis of prevailing practice and relief from_in- 
equities. The employer argued that section 7 (a) (2) of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, in providing that the War Labor Board shall 
not take action inconsistent with the Fair Labor Standards Act, made 
improper a directive to pay overtime, since section 7 (c) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act granted the employer an exemption from its 
overtime provisions. The regional war labor board considered that 
the company by its voluntary act in contracting for overtime pay- 
ments in any form, had waived its exempt position, insofar as it might 
be a counterweight to the inequity which resulted from the fact that 
its employees were not in the position of almost all workers in American 
industry. The others are receiving overtime for all work after 40 
hours or have received increases in their basic wage rates in lieu of 
such overtime. 

Proper limitations on check-off —The National War Labor Board 
granted a union request for check-off of dues, assessments, and initi- 
ation fees, refused to include check-off of union fines, and rejected a 
proposal to limit the amount of assessments which might be checked 
off, on the ground that to do so would be an unwarranted interference 
with internal affairs of the union, especially since no need for such 
interference was apparent (In re Douglas Aircraft, Case No. 111- 
7661-D, October 20, 1944). 


National Labor Relations Board Decisions 


Predetermination of “company” union in election case.—The National 
Labor Relations Board, in ‘the matter of Baltimore Transit Co.,* 
decided that it had power to investigate the relation between a union 
seeking a place on the ballot in a representation election and an 
organization previously disestablished. The Board supported its 
action on the necessity of excluding disestablished unions from the 
ballot, without risking indefinite delay. It rejected the contention 
that the relation of the new union to the old could be decided only in a 
complaint or contempt proceeding against the employer and decided 
that alternative procedures were available to the Board. Later, the 
Board was enjoined from holding the election from which it had barred 
the ‘‘successor’’ unions, because the union could not appeal and would 
be irreparably injured. 

Bargainng history disregarded for protection of class B union mem- 
bers.—Although a single union, whose jurisdiction included all persons 
who work before the camera, had for 7 years bargained with the 
employer for all classes of union members, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board recognized an unaffiliated union as an appropriate repre- 
sentative for movie extras who formed part of the entire group. 
Among other factors considered was the organizational structure of 
the contracting union, which showed a recognition of the divergence 
of interest between the extras and the professionals by confining 
extras to a separate class of membership with limited voting rights. 
(In * RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 59 N. L. R. B. No. 32, November 8, 
1944. 

Union activities in campaign before representation election —An 
affiliated union, in campaigning prior to a representation election, in 

‘——_N. L. R. B. — October —, 1944 


t= Brotherhood, etc., of Transit Employees v. Madden, —— Fed. Supp. (24) —, U. 8. D. C., Md., De- 
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which it defeated an unaffiliated union, had distributed leaflets which 
decried the usefulness of unaffiliated unions, claiming that the latter 
were not recognized as legitimate labor organizations by governmenta] 
boards and agencies. The unsuccessful union appealed to the 
National Labor Relations Board to set aside the election. In its 
decision (In re Corn Products Refining Co., 58 N. L. R. B. No. 263) the 
National Labor Relations Board refused to upset the election because, 
though it found the language of the leaflet ‘“‘wholly offensive and 
unethical,” the record indicated that the statements were what is 
familiar to employees generally as “propaganda,” they were not 
represented as statements made a the Government agencies, and they 
did not prevent a free and uncoerced election. 

Employer’s leaflet interpreted by his later actions.—In the matter of 
Anderson Mfg. Co., 58 N. L. R. B. No. 271, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ordered the employer to cease unfair labor practices. One 
such asserted practice involved a leaflet which the employer dis- 
tributed just prior to a plant election, containing the statement that he 
preferred to bargain individually with his employees. The Board 
decided that although this was not coercive on its face, the leaflet must 
be judged as coercive in the light of the employer’s later refusal to 
bargain with the union after it won the election. 


Decisions Relating to Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


Wider scope under 1939 amendment.—The Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky in the case of Louisville & N. R. Railway Co. v. Stephens, 182 
S. W. (2d) 447, decided that the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
as amended, permits recovery in an action for death of a locomotive 
fireman who was running a train of empty coal cars from a make-up 
point in Kentucky to another point in Kentucky. Some of the 
empties had begun their movement outside the State and some of 
them, when loaded, were consigned to points outside the State. The 
court held that this was sufficient, within the wording of the 1939 
amendment, to make the act applicable to the fireman as an employee, 
any part of whose duties shall be the furtherance of interstate com- 
merce or shall “in any way directly or closely and substantially, affect 
such commerce.”’ 

Injury to railroad employee riding on pass.—In Sassaman v. Pa. 
R. R. Co., 144 Fed. (2d) 950, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit had occasion to apply the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act (without the 1939 amendment) to the following situation. A train 
dispatcher working in Jersey City, having completed his work, rode on 
his employer’s train from Jersey City to Newark, where he lived, using 
a pass. e was injured in alighting at the Newark station. The 
court decided that he had no right of recovery under the Federal act 
because his presence on his employer’s premises was not discharging 
a duty of his employment, even though leaving the place of aaloy. 
ment after the day’s work is over is under some circumstances part 
of that duty. The employee was not required to travel on the train 
and had the option of other methods of going home. 

In traveling upon the pass to which he was entitled because of his 
length of service with the railroad, he was a paying passenger. There- 
fore, a release of liability printed upon the back of the pass would not 
prevent his recovering under State law if he could establish a common- 
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law liability on the part of the railroad. Under either State law or the 
Hepburn Act,’ this pass must be considered as something other than 
a “free” pass since he received it as compensation for a long term of 
service, and since it was not a “free” pass, the release of liability was 
not valid. 


Decisions Under State Labor Laws 


Picketing to extract initiation fees from an employer held unlawful.— 
The Supreme Court of Michigan in Silkworth v. Local 576 *® enjoined 
a truck drivers’ union from picketing the bulk storage plant of a 
distributor whose employees were not union members. The court 
found that the union had failed to organize the distributor’s drivers 
and had then engaged in peaceful picketing to persuade the distributor 
to pay the initiation fees to the union for his employees who still did 
not wish to join the union. The court held that to unionize employees 
against their will by thus coercing their employer was not a lawful end, 
and this fact, and not the absence of a labor dispute directly involving 
picketers and picketed, made even peaceful picketing unlawful. 

Collective bargaining for city employees—The Maryland Circuit 
Court in Mugford v. Mayor, etc., of Baltimore *—a taxpayer’s suit to 
declare invalid a union-city contract—grarted the injunction, drawing 
distinctions between what may lawfully be agreed upon and what 
may not, in a contract involving a municipality. The existing con- 
tract, although disclaiming the closed shop and expressly reserving to 
the individual employee the right to bargain for himself, obligated the 
city to recognize no representative but the particular union in col- 
lective bargaining. This constituted a preference which it was 
improper for the city to grant. 

The court found that the contract might validly have bound the 
city to bargain solely with this union as to its own members, provided 
nonmembers were left free to do such individual or collective bargaining 
as they might choose. Enforcement of a check-off provision was 
prohibited because it was an inseparable part of the invalid contract. 
However, the clause itself would have been proper if confined to 
employees who voluntarily agreed to the deduction. In such case it 
would not be an illegal assignment or illegal political contribution, 
as was argued, but the city would be acting as the employee’s agent in 
paying his union dues while his voluntary, written order to do so 
remained operative. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act does not destroy common-law claim as to 
occupational disease—In the case of Pershing Quicksilver Co. v. 
Thiers, 152 Pac. (2d) 432, the Supreme Court of Nevada had to 
decide whether a common-law right of action for negligent failure of 
the employer to supply a safe place for work was destroyed by that 
State’s Industrial Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 
The negligent condition in the plant resulted in a worker’s developing 
mercury poisoning. The text of the act made workmen’s compensa- 
tion the exclusive remedy ‘‘on account of an injury” suffered in the 
course of employment, but the act provided compensation for accident 
only. By interpreting “injury” as “injury resulting from accident,” 
the court’s decision sustained the employee’s right to sue at common 

149 U.S. C. see. 1 (7). 


§$—_ N. W. (2d) ——, October 11, 1944. 
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law. The poisoning did not result from accident. The court refused 
to infer that the legislature had intended to destroy a worker’s rights 
in any broader field than that in which it supplied a substitute remedy, 

Collective bargaining by supervisory employees.—The New York 
State Labor Relat tions Board, in the case of Goldsmith & Perlman y. 
Millinery, etc., Local recognized three foremen and one designer (no 
one of whom worked under any other) as an appropriate unit of 
employees for collective bargaining. Because they worked together, 
and each supervised some rank-and-file employees, and the foremen 
did some designing, they had common interests. 

In another situation, involving superintendents of apartment 
houses (each building having its separate superintendent) who act as 
supervisors of their separate groups of employees, the recognition 
granted to a union by the Board was approved and its order was 
enforced by the New York Supreme Court in New York State Labo 
Relations Board v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co." Substantial evi- 
dence was found for considering each superintendent, as an employee, 
even though he acted as an employer toward his subordinates. The 
interpretation of collective bargaining as requiring representation of 
more than one individual was found valid by the court in the narrow 
circumstance of a single employee in a single shop without combina- 
tion with others, but considered inapplicable to a combination of 
many similarly situated employees of single shops in the same trade, 
the situation which existed here and is generally characteristic of this 
business. The legislation to be construed can properly be understood 
to cover this situation and does not violate the constitutional right 
of freedom of contract. 






Miscellaneous Decisions 


Political contributions by unions.—The California Superior Court in 
Los Angeles, in the case of Trent v. Industrial Union,” issued a tem- 
porary injunction to prevent the use of union funds or special assess- 
ments in congressional election campaigns. In the same proceedings, 
it refused an injunction against the use of such funds to fight the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which would have wiped out the 
closed shop. The court’s action involved the interpretation of section 
9 of the War Labor Disputes Act (Smith-Connally Act). 

Civil rights of union members.—In Sullivan v. McFetridge, 50 N. Y. 
Supp. (2d) 385, a State court in New York enjoined further action by 
an international union against a local union official because the union 
constitution gave the international no right to try charges but only 
to consider appeals from trial boards of local unions. In addition, 
the court dec ated that the vague and indefinite charges (implying 
acts of moral turpitude which might constitute crimes under the 
State law), which were the basis upon which the official was to be 
tried, denied him a fundamental right in that they did not state time, 
place, or circumstance. When serious accusations are made and the 
outcome of a trial may affect character, reputation, and livelihood, 
the court said, then the same criteria as to notice of details of the 
” Case No. SE 10300, November 20, 1944. 


1 —_— N, Y. Supp. (2d) ——, November 13, 1944. 
2 Not reported: no opinion filed. 
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charge must be met in trials before unions and other associations as 
would be required in court proceedings. 

Ex-employee enjoined from disclosing trade secret.—An employee, 
formerly employed in an executive capacity in which he supervised 
the development of a secret process for the bonding of aluminum to 
steel by professional employees of his then employer, was enjoined, 
after a change in employment, from disclosing to his new employer 
any information acquired as to the process while in his former post, 
except knowledge which is general public property. To be a trade 
secret such as must be kept confidential, the process must have been 
treated as secret by his former employer but need not meet the tests 
of novelty and invention which are required for securing a patent. 
This decision was rendered in the case of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corporation v. Cox, 50 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 643, by the Supreme 
Court of New York County. 


POPOOONN 


Recent Labor Legislation in Saskatchewan ' 


BROAD legislation affecting labor was enacted in Saskatchewan in a 
special 17-day session of the legislature, ended November 10, 1944, 
and was to be put into effect by order of the Lieutenant Governor at a 
later date. The Saskatchewan Trade-Union Act of 1944 established 
the right to organize and bargain collectively. It also provided for 
check-off of union dues and maintenance-of-membership' clauses. As 
the Province of Saskatchewan contained only 7.79 percent of Canada’s 
total population at the time of the 1941 census and is primarily agri- 
cultural rather than industrial, this sweeping legislation affects a 
relatively smallmumber of persons. The same legislative session also 
passed certain farm-security measures, provided for a broad general 
health program, and authorized the Provincial Government to enter 
into industrial enterprise. The legislature put into effect the immedi- 
ate program of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (C.C. F.)— 
a political party which won its first majority in June 1944 on a pledge to 
institute socialism in Saskatchewan. 

Prior to the meeting of the legislature the C. C. F. Government had 
raised the minimum wage to 35 cents per hour in the eight principal 
cities of the Province. All workers were covered, with the exception 
of civil servants and domestic and agricultural workers. The in- 
increase raised minimum wages to the minimum-wage ceiling fixed 
by the National War Labor Board for war industry, and gave Sas- 
katchewan the highest minimum in Canada. A 48-hour week was 
also established, with overtime on a pro rata basis for each hour 
worked over the regular 48-hour period. The Government has 
stated that it plans still further improvement of wages and hours, 
and is seeking permission from the Federal Government to establish 
a 50-cent minimum. 


1 Data are from the Canadian Yearbook 1943-44 (Ottawa, 1944); Canadian Forum (Toronto), December 
1944; Industrial Canada (Toronto), November 1944; Manitoba Commonwealth (Winnipeg), November 25, 
1944; Winni Free Press, October 11, November 15 and 22, and December 2, 1944; Montreal, Gazette 
November 4 and December 1, 1944; Labor (Washington, D. C.), September 30 and November 4, 1944; New 
Leader (New York), November 11, 1944; and report from Walter 8. Reineck, consul, United States Consu- 
late at Regina, November 17, 1944 (No. 41). 
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Labor Relations Acts 


The Saskatchewan Trade-Union Act of 1944 established the right of 
workers to organize in or to form trade-unions’ and to bargain 
collectively with their employers. A representation vote may be 
ordered on the application of a union in which at least 25 percent of 
the employees of an establishment are members or which they have 
designated (in writing) as their choice; a majority vote determines the 
representative trade-union, provided that a majority of those eligible 
to vote do so. The act covers any employer of three or more em- 
ployees, or of less than three, if one employee belongs to a trade-union, 
including in its membership employees of more than one employer; 
the Provincial Government is included as an employer. Unfair labor 
practices of both employers and employees are defined by the act. 
and penalties are provided. 

At the request of an employee and the representative trade-union, 
the check- ft of union dues from the employee’s earnings is obligatory 
upon the employer and is to be continued until the employee with- 
draws his request. Every collective agreement entered into after the 
Trade-Union Act comes into force shall contain a maintenance-of- 
membership clause and a stipulation that all new employees shall, 
within 30 days after the date of their employment, apply for member- 
ship in the union; in agreements previously concluded such a clause 
and stipulation shall be deemed to be included, if requested by the 
trade-union involved. Veterans of the present war may be excluded 
from this provision by order of the Lieutenant Governor. Every 
collective agreement must remain in force for at least 1 year; there- 
after, 1 month’s notice is required for termination of the agreement. 

To administer the act, the Lieutenant Governor in Council is to 
appoint a Labor Relations Board composed of seven members, with 
equal representation of employees and employers and, if desirable, the 
general public. Included among the powers conferred upon the 
Board is that of requiring an employer to disestablish a company- 
dominated union, Also, a trade-union may make an agreement with 
the employer to refer disputes for final settlement to the Board. 
The Minister of Labor is empowered to establish boards of conciliation 
to investigate, conciliate, and report upon labor disputes. 

Orders or decisions of the Labor Relations Board are enforceable by 
the courts. However, no order of the Board may be appealed or 
reviewed. The Board also may request that a controller take posses- 
sion of any business, plant, or premises of an employer who has willfully 
disregarded or disobeyed an order filed by the Board and to operate it 
on behalf of the Government, until the Lieutenant Governor is 
satisfied that, upon return of the property, the order of the Board 
will be obeyed. 


Vacations With Pay 


Two weeks’ annual vacation with pay was authorized for all em- 
ployees, except agricultural workers and members of an employer's 
family. The vacation may be taken, in one 2-week period or two 
1-week periods, within 10 months after the employee becomes entitled 
to it. The vacation is to be increased by the number of any specia! 


?“Trade-union”’ is defined as a labor organization which is not company dominated, 
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holidays occurring during the leave period. Remuneration is at the 
rate of one twenty-sixth of the employee’s total wage during the 
immediately preceding year. The duals oyee is forbidden to engage 
in paid employment while on leave. 

Workers with more favorable conditions than those provided in the 
act are not affected. 


General Legislation 


State enterprise.—An amendment to the Natural Resources Depart- 
ment Act empowers the Government to engage directly in business 
for the industrial development of the Province’s natural resources 
Lands and plants may be purchased, leased, or otherwise acquired, 
and may be developed as business enterprises in the interests of the 

people of Saskatchewan. 

Health services.—The legislature enacted provisions for establish- 
ment of a health plan through the designation of full-time health 
regions and the organization of a health-planning commission, which 
laid the foundations for development of a scheme of State medicine. 
The various factors which were discussed included medicinal needs, 
inventories, medical training, post-graduate study, research, clinical 
and university facilities, etc. Free medical and hospital treatment 
are provided for old-age pensioners, the mentally deficient, and vari- 
ous other classes of persons. 

Farm security.—A farm security act and supplementing legislation, 
designed to ease the debt burden of the farmer and give him protec- 
tion in years of crop failure, were enacted. 

Administrative additions—Four administrative departments were 
established in the recent legislative session, namely, the departments 
of labor, cooperation and cooperative development, social welfare, 
and reconstruction and rehabilitation. In addition, a reconstruction 
fund was authorized to the amount of $5,000,000, to ‘be raised thr ough 
the sale of domestic bonds. 








Wage and Hour Statistics 


Wage Rates in the Manufacture of Molded Plastic 
Products in Chicago, July 1944° 





Summary 





INFORMATION regarding the wage structure of the new and grow- 
ing plastics industry is afforded by a study of the manufacture of 
molded plastic products in the Chicago wage area ? made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in July 1944. This branch of the industry, unlike 
the manufacture of plastic materials, shows substantial concentration 
in and about Chicago. 

Straight-time hourly earnings of male workers in the summer of 
1944 ranged from an average of 65 cents for hand truckers to an 
average of $1.51 for class A tool and die makers. Women finishers, 
the largest occupational class, averaged 65 cents, and compression 
molders, the highest-paid women workers, averaged 91 cents. 



















Nature of the Industry 


Molded plastic products are widely used for civilian and military 
purposes. In addition to household wares, toys and gadgets, they 
include receivers for field telephones, electrical fuse and switch boxes, 
radio cabinets and controls, covers and casés for instruments, and 
scores of other articles of industrial or military importance. 

Only the molding of plastic powders by compression or injection 
and the finishing of such products are dealt with in the present report. 
Plants producing machined, laminated, stamped, or extruded plastic 
products are specifically excluded from the Bureau’s study, as were 
also plants engaged in the manufacture of basic plastic materials in the 


form of powder, flakes, liquids, lumps, sheets, rods, or tubes. 

The 20 establishments studied, which comprise virtually all of the 
Chicago companies in this industry with 9 or more wage earners, em- 
ployed approximately 2,700 workers at the time of the survey. Most 
of the establishments were small. Only 7 employed more than 100 
wage earners, and none employed as many as 1,000. Women workers, 
employed principally as finishers, constituted about half of the labor : 
force. 

Detailed wage information was obtained for 26 male and 4 female 
occupational classifications covering 1,926 workers, or nearly three- 
fourths of the total. All data were obtained from pay rolls and other 
plant records by field representatives of the Bureau. 























1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by E. B. Harris and Woodrow C. Linn (Chicago 


regiona! office). 
* For purposes of this study the area was considered to include Cook County, Ill., and Lake County, Ind. 
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All of the ae reported the payment of overtime rates of time and 
a half for all hours worked over 40 a week. Five firms paid such 
premium rates after 8 hours’ work per day. 

All of the establishments were operating on a two- or three-shift 
basis. Payment of additional compensation to employees on late 
shifts was typical, only three plants reporting no shift differentials. 
Such payments varied from plant to plant; some were paid in flat 
amounts per hours, while others were based upon a percentage of gross 
earnings. Only two of the companies in this relatively new industry 
were operating under terms of collective-bargaining agreements. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Occupational earnings of male workers varied from 65 cents an hour 
for hand truckers to $1.51 for class A tool and die makers (see table). 
Over half of the men studied were classified in nine occupational 
groups with averages of $1.00 or more an hour. Earnings of the 
women ranged from 65 cents an hour for finishers to 91 cents for semi- 
automatic compression molders. 


Average Hourly Earnings! in Selected Occupations in the Molded Plastic Products 
Industry, Chicago Wage Area, July 1944 














‘ Straight-time hourly earnings 
Num- | Num- 
ber of ber of 
Occupation, class, and sex estab- + a of Lowest | Highest 
lish- 73 General estab- estab- 
ments| ® average | lishment | lishment 
average | average 
Maintenance: 
I ig cite hn mnedintinion 4 5 $0. 95 $0. 80 $1. 00 
So L  nmeaneenmenmmns 3 4 1.19 1.15 1. 25 
Maintenance men, class A...........-.--..----..---- 4 4 1. 16 1.10 1. 20 
NES) AE TET TL TE TR 7 7 oat « 63 . 90 
‘oes Ge Gre manners, Grmes A... ............-......... 17 117 1.51 1. 30 1.75 
Tool and die makers, class B.__.__....--....--..---- 11 69 1.17 1. 13 1. 27 
Tool-room machine operators, class A_........---__-- 7 12 1.18 1.08 1. 38 
Tool-room machine operators, class B.............--- 8 23 O8 . 85 1. 20 
Supervisory: 
Working foremen, compression molding department. 10 25 1. 05 . 85 1. 28 
Working foremen, injection molding department --- 8 22 1. 07 . 90 1. 63 
Working foremen, finish department _-_----_--.--..---- 8 18 97 . 78 1.10 
Working foremen, inspection department.----___-_---- 4 11 88 . 68 1.12 
ng: 
« Set-up men, compression and injection molding 
Gompenent (Gis setters) .. .....................<.... 9 25 .97 .77 1. 25 
Compression molders, semi-automatic. ---.........--- a 208 1. 04 . 67 1. 28 
Compression molders, hand ---.................------ 4 &4 1. 09 1.00 1.17 
il EE RE SS Ti a 9 90 80 . 60 88 
Operators, preform press (pill press) -.............--- 3 15 iv .70 . 85 
i ode slid bakiad cet chacaectiin 2 7 .74 (2) (2) 
een 10 110 .75 . 50 1.07 
EE a ae a 3 17 .74 . 65 1. 05 
Recording and control: Stock clerks_.._._.......--..---- 6 . 9 
Material movement: 
8 bd Se a hebbccuisionea 3 
I a cn teecitivnignil 4 
Custodial: 
EES re 2 
ee. oe ademas sade oem 15 
SEES SPSS epee See eo eee rears: «oe 7 
ale Gi GE tee 3 
8 SES OTP Gea Teer et eee wees 20 
RRO SE a ee ee 10 
led eacntdbdednsticcssdescueceh 6 




















! Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night-shift work. 
1 Insufficient number of establishments and workers to warrant presentation of data. 
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Workers compensated under incentive systems of wage payment 
enjoyed substantial wage advantages over those working on a time- 
rate basis in the same occupations. Seven of the 20 establishments 
visited were using incentive plans, but, this type of wage payment was 
found in only five occupational groups, all in the repetitive production 
class. Men were employed in three of these jobs and women in four. 
For these occupations, time workers averaged#69 cents an hour as 
against 90 cents an hour for incentive workers, an average difference 
of 21 cents. By occupation, the differences varied from 7 cents an 
hour for female inspectors to 37 cents an hour for male semi-automatic 
compression molders. 

nonnnon 


Wage Rates in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries, 
Summer of 1943' 


Summary 


HOURLY rates of pay for workers in selected occupational categories 
in fruit and vegetable canneries in 1943 varied from an average of 
52 cents for women engaged in hand sorting to 95 cents for class A 
maintenance men. These averages are based on a survey covaring 
21 States which together produce about four-fifths of the Nation’s 
canned fruits and vegetables. Almost three-fifths of all women 
workers but only about one-fourth of the men in the occupations 
studied earned less than 55 cents per hour. Occupational average 
hourly rates of women ranged from 52 to 57 cents. The highest rates 
were reported in the Pacific and Mountain regions and the lowest 
rates were found in the Southern and Border States. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The canning of fruits and vegetables, although never a leading 
industry, has played an important role both in peacetime and in war. 
It ranked fourth among the food industries in terms of value of product 
in 1939 and was more important than all of the other canning and 
food-preserving industries combined. In that year 2,000 establish- 
ments were reported by the Census to be engaged in the canning 
of fruits or vegetables; these establishments processed products 
valued at over $500,000,000 annually and employed about a quarter of 
a million workers at the peak season. 

Wartime demands of the military services for increased supplies 
of canned gry caused employment to rise to about 275,000 in the 
peak month of 1942. Although the need remained great during the 
1943 and 1944 seasons, shortages of manpower reduced employment 
in these years substantially below 1941 or 1942 levels. 

Most canneries are in small communities, close to the source of their 
perishable raw materials. They are found in almost every State, but in 
1939 about three-fourths of the value of all canned fruits and vegetables 
was produced in 11 States. About one-sixth of all establishments, 
accounting for about 30 percent of the value of the industry's products, 
are in California. Other leading States include New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indiana, and Oregon. Most of the canner- 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by James P. Corkery, under the supervision of 
Lily Mary David. 
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ies are relatively small in size, employing fewer than 100 workers at 
the peak season. Some of the larger canneries, however, employ 
several thousand workers at that season of the year. 


THE LABOR FORCE 


Canning may be described as the preparation of food and its 
sterilization by heat in hermetically sealed containers. Typical 
processing operations are cleaning, cutting, trimming, preheating, 
cooking, and cooling the fruits and vegetables, and filling, sealing, 
labeling, and packing the cans. The exact nature of the operations 
varies somewhat with the character of the product and the degree of 
mechanization of the cannery. Most of the operations are simple 
and repetitive in nature and can be performed by workers with 
little or no training or experience. Among the more skilled workers 
are cooks, retort operators, and maintenance employees. 

The necessity of canning fruits and vegetables within a few hours 
or days after they are picked makes the industry highly seasonal; 
accordingly, most of the unskilled workers are recruited for a few 
weeks of the year and are housewives, farmers, students, and workers 
ordinarily engaged in other activities. During the war years these 
part-time workers have been supplemented by “victory workers,”’ 
school children, prisoners of war, imported workers, and members of 
the armed forces. Employment in the industry in the peak month of 
the year (September) averages about four times that in the months 
of lowest employment (February and March). Women constitute 
well over half the total workers in the industry at the peak season 
but comprise a relatively small part of the labor force in the off 
seasons, when only the maintenance and custodial employees remain 
on the pay roll. , 

The occupational categories most important, numerically, at the 
peak season are the hand fruit or vegetable preparers and sorters. 
These occupations together accounted for about three-fifths of the 
workers in the selected occupations for which data are here presented. 
Although males and females were found in almost every classification 
surveyed by the Bureau, nearly all the hand or machine fruit or 
vegetable preparers and hand sorters or fillers were women. In con- 
trast, practically all of the maintenance men, retort operators, and 
truck drivers were males. Men also predominated in the categories 
of washer tenders, conveyor men, cooks, and hand truckers. Sub- 
stantial proportions of both men and women were employed as 
filling-machine tenders and labelers. 

Cannery workers are usually paid on an hourly or weekly basis, 
although incentive payments are frequently reported for some of the 
repetitive hand.and machine operations, such as cutting, peeling, 
slicing, and filling. Premium rates of pay for overtime work are less 
common than in most manufacturing industries, since canning estab- 
lishments are granted a complete exemption from the overtime 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act for 14 weeks a year, and 
work at straight-time rates is authorized for 12 hours a day or 56 
hours a week during an additional 14 weeks. 

It has been estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics that about 
40 percent of the wage earners employed in fruit and vegetable can- 
neries are working under the terms of union agreements. About 10 


percent of the establishments included in the survey of occupational 
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wage rates in 1943 were unionized. Since most of these contracts 
were in the larger establishments, the proportion of workers covered 
by union agreements was appreciably higher. Unionization was 
found to be relatively more important on the West Coast than in 
other parts of the country. 


Method of Survey 


The wage data summarized in this article were collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as part of its survey of occupational wage 
rates. For the most part the data refer to a pay-roll period between 
April and October 1943. The statistics presented consequently do 
not generally reflect the influence of the 40-cent legal minimum wage 
which became effective in the industry on October 18, 1943. ~ They 
also exclude the effect of increases in wage rates made under War 
Labor Board rulings since the summer of 1943. 

Data on earnings are presented for 14 occupational classifications 
representing the range of skills found in the industry. Rates are 
shown for male workers only, in 8 of the 14 categories and for women 
only, in 4 of the categories. In classifying workers, uniform occupa- 
tional descriptions were used in order to obtain maximum compara- 
bility among establishments. 

The information provided consists of hourly wage rates or, in the 
case of incentive workers, straight-time average hourly earnings. 
Premium pay for overtime or for work on second or third shifts is 
excluded. The data were collected by trained field representatives 
of the Bureau who visited the canneries and obtained information 
from pay rolls and other company records. 

Information was obtained from about 700 canneries employing 9 
or more workers. Together these establishments employed at least 
75,000 workers during the busy season in the industry. The estab- 
lishments are in 21 States which produce about four-fifths of the 
country’s canned fruits and vegetables. : 

Because the information was obtained in response to local requests, 
for purposes of wage stabilization, it falls somewhat short of a balanced 
representation of the industry. Four States that are relatively im- 
portant in canning (Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Florida) are 
not represented at all, and in certain other States only selected areas 
were studied. In the preparation of composite figures for the industry 
as a whole these deficiencies have been partially offset by weighting. 
The detailed information for individual States and localities is believed 
to be representative of the specified areas and is probably more 
significant than the national figures. 


Occupational Wage Rates 


Average wage rates of workers in the selected occupational cate- 
gories in the industry as a whole varied from 52 cents for women 
employed as hand sorters to 95 cents an hour for class A maintenance 
men. The average occupational rates for the women studied were 
all within the comparatively narrow limits of 52 and 57 cents (table 1). 
The occupational category employing the largest proportion of in- 
centive workers—women engaged in hand preparation of fruits or 
vegetables—showed an average of 56 cents an hour, as did machine 
fruit or vegetable preparers. With the exception of class A main- 
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tenance men the average occupational rates reported for male workers 
were all between 64 and 75 cents. 


TaBLeE 1.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings ' in Selected Occupational Classifi- 
cations in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries, Season of 1943 
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Male: 
Cleaner or washer tenders. ---___-_-. 
EE ow amis couen oso Sew ee Xn. 
Ce Bg... nen ig aa 
Filling-machine tenders ______- =e 
Labelers, hand or machine ______- 
Maintenance men, class A_____-_-_- ‘ 
Maintenance men, class B____-_-__- j 
Retort operators____.__- = +e 
Truck drivers ............-- OFRE 
Truckers, hand-.....___-- fy 
male: 
NT TN  eba 
Filling-machine tenders ___.___-_-- 
Fruit or vegetable preparers, machine 3 
Fruit or vegetable preparers, hand 3____________-__- 
Labelers, hand or machine____-.__- 
Sorters, hand 


Sex and occupational classification 
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workers earnings 2 














1, 739 $0. 64 
2, 026 - 64 
470 .72 
1, 321 . 67 
1,615 . 67 
228 - 95 
659 7 
1, 141 me 
987 71 
4, 319 . 64 
4, 654 . 55 
1, 214 . 53 
5, 484 - 56 
25, 401 . 56 
966 . 57 
. 52 
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the male workers. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings: ? 


EEE ES RE eee 


35 and under 40 cents 
40 and under 45 cents_-__- 


45 and under 50 cents 
50 and under 55 cents 
55 and under 60 cents 
60 and under 65 cents 
65 and under 70 cents 
70 and under 75 cents 
75 and under 80 cents 
80 and under 85 cents 
85 and under 90 cents 


90 cents and over____________- 


‘This distribution was constructed fiom plant averages for the various occupations rather than from 
averages for individual workers. This method assumes that all workers in a given plant and occupation 
received the average rate for the occupation and plant. 1 e 
what the concentration of workers in the central wage classes. There is evidence, however, that in this 
= soma a marked concentration of workers is found at the average rate for the occupatiou and estab- 

ment. 
? Excluding premium payments for overtime and work on second or third shifts. 
* Less than half of 1 percent. 


1 Excluding premium payments for overtime and work on second or third shifts. 

2 Weighted averages based on total employment in States and broad regions as of 1939. 

3 Cutters, peelers, slicers, cubers, or pitters. 

Rates for males were substantially above those for female workers; 
the lowest average for male workers (64 cents) exceeded the highest 
average recorded for women (57 cents). 
and women in two occupations in which considerable numbers of both 
sexes were employed also indicate a substantial difference in earnings. 
Males employed as filling-machine tenders averaged 14 cents more per 
hour than did female workers in this same classification. 
the difference in favor of men amounted to about 10 cents. 

A rough classification of the workers studied, by average hourly 
earnings, is shown below. As there indicated, half of these workers 
earned less than 55 cents an hour. 
workers received such hourly rates, compared with about one-fourth 





The rates presented for men 


For labelers 


Almost three-fifths of the female 


2 Percent (estimated) ! 


workers 
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He CO SI CO 1-100 


Males Females 
(?) 1 
2 2 
6 15 
3 19 
15 21 
10 8 
12 5 
8 7 
8 9 
8 3 
6 7 
10 1 
12 2 
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100 100 


Such a distribution probablly exaggerates some- 
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The rates shown here appear low when compared with those in other TA 
manufacturing industries. However, a comparison of the hourly | 
earnings in the summer of 1943 with 1939 earnings indicates marked — 


increases in wage levels in fruit and vegetable canneries.’ 
The highest rates of pay were found in the Pacific and Mountain 
region of the country and the lowest in the South. As table 2 indi- 


TaBLe 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings ' in Selected Occupational Classifi 
cations in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries in 21 States, Season of 1943 


















































Males 
— Mai 
Mainte- 
, . Fill- | Label- 
Region, State, and area tome Con- |Cooks,| ing- | ers, mance Men | Rotors Mas 
washer| V¢Y°r- — pend hand r———/ orer- Nev 
dare} men chine | or ma- ators 
tenders tenders! chine oe Om 
New 
Northeast ark 
PS ve ES ES. Ee $0. 59 | $0.63 | $0.62 | $0.62 | $0.58 | $0.80 | $0.67 | &0.F7 Mar 
Portland, Lewiston, Bath area_.._._____- . 66 63) @ . 63 . 63 .73 .70 69 ma 
Maine (except above area)_.........._-- . 57 63 . 62 . 62 . 57 .81 . 66 . 68 : 
Massachusetts (Boston area)-__.....-..---. 3 See. . 69 . 75 (2) 4 1.11 .87 83 | 
pe REPS ER FEC ae eae . 57 . 59 . 62 . 62 . 61 1,04 . 67 68 
Atlantic and Burlington Counties... ____- . 57 . 59 . 62 . 62 . 60 1.04 . 66 68 
Cumberland and Salem Counties. __.....|_.._-__].-_----}___---- . 62 ~ 1 Sve .69 |___. 
New York, except New York City___.._---- . 63 . 62 .72 . 65 . 65 . 89 a . 68 : 
South and Border | 
Arkansas. -..........-- p bbhddwdbalidh bond cintette .41 40 46 -47 41 51 - 46 47 
Maryland and Delaware ------. ‘6 <a 51 .51 . 59 . 53 . 52 81 . 62 60 . 
NR IE. badiehsd de chtinadociacne . 53 . 53 . 64 . 57 . 54 .90 . 66 £9 Texs 
Caroline and Talbot Counties, Md_....| .50| .50 |....... 62] .51 .78 | .63 60 = 
Carroll and Frederick Counties, Md___.. 51 51 56 57 Ja teidheea . 60 9 
Cecil, Md., Harford, Md., and New 4 
Castle, Del., Counties.................. . 58 4 aa . 58 Bde boda 61 . 69 Tin 
Kent and Sussex Counties, Del. _.......|___._-- J Bs abe 51 HP dhab coud . 64 .58 Indi 
Dorchester County, Md___._....__- auld YOu ivenoli . 60 . 50 « * Gea ae . 62 5B an 
Kent and Queen Anne Counties, Md___.|..___-- TS aes . 55 my | RSet . 56 . 5 Micl 
Somerset County, Md__.--......-..-_-.- .47 F jae 7 . 50 r } ee ee vs ke 53 Min 
Wicomico County, Md.._.............--- . 50 i eee . 54 + * 826K mes 74 Miss 
Worcester County, Md_.................. .49 On Bathe. . 50 JOP hi Laos . 53 | 54 — 
exe: (Rio Grande Valley)...............-.- 45 .40 .48 .45 .42 . 80 . 56 | 46 F 
Middle West | _ 
Illinois (except Chicago)_.¢.........-.....-.- R FAN Soaked Beery 60 60; 1.08 70 67 
I, acédmedddéed bdeadtbdaued+cacenanseod .49 . 53 . 66 . 56 .47 1.05 . 66 . 58 Calif 
DL. tittagniisiesns eee 8) ie Mate sod . 56 . 54 . 55 . 53 . 54 .70 . 68 . 58 I 
SRE SS TE head . 62 .74 . 66 . 67 . 65 . 85 73 . 67 ( 
EP ER EE ISEEE  ere ss Oy ae Si .61 + | te 58 MOP Becton 67 68 ¢ 
tae eign al PRES AEE Be .36]} .38] .36 | ee! ale Barend 38 , 
ay oa emhingd << ucbbomsciran .39 .40 c 2 TS ee, ee .40 ¢ 
_. Be Ft eae ee ee ere . 36 .37 . 33 ~ gf teeetba APE > Fh . 38 P 
MOS ee . 54 alt Ipevnese Pf ae) Tee . 54 . 54 , 
Ww isconsin Suet weaskGoncuietohbocncede cede . 59 | ae . 59 avs . 88 . 66 . 66 Color 
Mouwntain and Pacific ~ 
SE OE POR? SE Re Pe .82 . 83 91 . 88 .87 | see eee 95 I 
Los Angeles area. ........-- i iat aia’ ae SS i eee eee OR eeee Oe (2) 
Se tlie Lt nckticcoseltne « . 4 eae 4 3 eee * t 200P nae |- . 
San Bernardino area... .............-- Ee ee eR! eee ee eee 5 ee ae \ 
San Francisco Bay area_-_..............- . 85 eS ees eh . 95 (48 DUK: . 96 J 
ER IE ES AP ae: MEE Te . 85 .92 . 88 . 93 ROB foc. 93 
i a I as Sipe (2) Slee c } eee Seeegs gs 
Modesto, Turlock, and Merced area_-..._|...._-- bee oie to taal a a ee ces — 
Ee ee ae coh eiaeaidioncmmaieay . 56 . 65 . 59 . 58 . 64 .82 é 72 iE 
a REN BBG, ORR ie es eA . 68 63 7 66} .72] 1.12 76 70 th 
Washington and Oregon... ...........-...... . 80 80 93 .8i 84 1.18 as 8 
Portland, Oreg., and Vancouver, Wash., 

ERS ee ES Pee .79 83 93 87 8; 1.18] 1.11 ) cate 
Everett and Bellingham, Wash., area - _- BT ee Seen |) eS See . 98 RS e 
Walla Walla and Pasco, Wash.,area....| .83| .78 |.......|.-..---|--.----|.-..--- . 90 Ri wag 
Wenatchee, Yakima-Ellensburg .Wash., por 

CRS eS aad ARE”, PRE Ss 78 92 .78 8 eee 87 8 

the 
t Excluding premium pay for overtime and night-shift work. eral 
? Insufficient information for presentation of an average. 30 ¢ 
See U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 176 (Washington, 1940). lish 
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Hourly Earnings ' in Selected Occupational Classifi- 
tes, Season of 1943—Continued 
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Among the individual 
erally found in Missouri and the highest in California. 
30 and 40 cents an hour were reported for women in numerous estab- 
lishments in the Southern, Border, and Middle Western States, 


' Excluding premium pay for overtime and night shift work. 
? Insufficient information for presentation of an average. 





cates, the Eastern States generally ranked next to the Pacific Coast in 
wage levels, although for some occupational categories the rates re- 
ported for the Middle West were equal to or above those reported in 
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Union Wages and Hours in the Building Trades, 
July 1, 1944’ 


Summary 


UNION wage rates for journeymen in the building trades in 75 cities 
averaged $1.59 per hour on July 1, 1944. For helpers and laborers 
the average was $0.939, and journeymen and helpers combined, $1.48. 

Based on comparable data obtained for both 1943 and 1944 
average hourly wage rates for journeymen advanced only 0.8 percent 
during the year; for helpers and laborers, the increase was 1.2 percent. 
About 16 percent of the total union membership benefited by these 
increases. Bricklayers had the highest average rate for the journey- 
man trades ($1.814), and composition roofers had the lowest ($1.44). 
Individual scales ranged from 50 cents per hour for building laborers 
in Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla., to $2.541 for journeyman sign 
painters in New York City. 

Straight-time weekly hours for journeymen averaged 39.8 on July 
1, 1944; helpers averaged 40 hours. There has been very little 
change in straight-time hours during the past 10 years. The overtime 
rate of time and a half has become almost universal in the building 
trades for the duration of the war. 


Scope and Method of Study 


Since 1907 the Bureau of Labor Statistics has made annual surveys 
of union scales in the building trades. The original studies included 
14 journeyman and 4 helper and laborer trades in 39 cities. Th 
scope has been expanded gradually to include 27 journeyman and 1() 
helper and laborer trades in 75 cities, representing 40 States and the 
District of Columbia.’ 

From 1907 to 1938, rates were collected as of May 15, but from 1939 
through 1941 the collection date was June 1. Owing to the Building 

1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Donald H. Gerrish, assisted by Annette 
V. Simi, under the general supervision of Don Q. Crowther. 


? The following are the cities covered. The numerals indicate the population group in which the city is 
included in tables 6 and 7. 





North and Pacific 


Indianapolis, Ind. III. Reading, Pa. IV. 


Baltimore, Md. II. 





Binghamton, N.Y. V. Kansas City, Mo. III. Rochester, N. Y. III. 
Boston, 7 II. Los Anae on I. Rock Island (Iil.) district IV. 
Buffalo, N II. Madison, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. II 


Butte, Mone, Vv. 


Charleston, W.Va. V. 


Chicago, lll. ) a 


Manchester, N. H V. 
Milwaukee, Wis. II. 
Minneapolis, Minn. III. 


St. Paul, Minn. III. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. IV. 
San Francisco, Calif. II. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. III. Moline, Ill., included in Rock Is- | Scranton, Pa. IV. 
Cleveland, Ohio. II. land (Ill.) district. Seattle, Wash. III. 
Columbus, Ohio. III. Newark, N.J. III. South Bend, Ind. IV. 


Davenport, Iowa, 


included 


Rock Island a) district. 


Dayton, Ohio. , 
Denver, Colo. III. 


Des Moines, Iowa. IV. 


Detroit, Mich. I. 
Duluth, Minn. IV. 
Erie, Pa. IV. 


in 


New Haven, Conn. IV. 
New York, N. Y. I. 
Omaha, Nebr. IV. 
Peoria, Ill. IV. 

ova en gg | ~ I. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. II. 
Portland, Maine. Vv. 
Portland, Oreg. III. 





Spokane, Wash. IV. 
Springfield, Mass. IV. 
Toledo, Ohio. IIT. 
Washington, D.C. II. 
Wichita, Kans. IV. 
Worcester, Mass. IV. 
York, Pa. 
Youngstown, Ohio. IV. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. IV. Providence, R.I. III 
South and Southwest 
Atlanta, Ga. III. Jackson, Miss. V. New Orleans, La. III. 
J acksonville, Fla. IV. 


Birmingham _ Ill. 
Charleston a 
Charlotte, N.C. IV. 
Dallas, Tex. Hi. 

El Paso, Tex. V. 
Houston, Tex. III. 





Little Rock, Ark. “te 

Louisville, Ky. III 

Mobi xia Tenn. lil. 
Vv. 


Nashville, Tenn. IV. 


Norfolk, Va. IV. , 
Oklahoma City, Okla. I\ 
Phoenix, Ariz. V. 
Richmond, Va. IV. 

San Antonio, Tex. III. 
Tampa, Fla. IV. 
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Construction Stabilization Agreement,’ effective July 1, 1942, rates 
for 1942 and subsequent years have been obtained as of July 1. 
The material for the study was collected by field representatives 
of the Bureau, through personal interviews with local union officials 
in each city. Wage and hour scales reported were checked against 
signed union agreements when such were available, or with the local 
building contractors who.used union labor. The Bureau’s agents 
obtained 2,571 quotations covering 520,747 union members, 83 percent 
of whom were journeymen and 17 percent helpers. Wage scales for 
apprentices, foremen, or persons who were paid unusual rates for 

ersonal reasons rather than for distinct trade qualifications were not 
included in this study. | 

Union scale—A union scale is a wage rate or schedule of hours 
agreed upon by an employer (or group of employers) and a labor organ- 
ization, for persons who are actually working or who would be working 
if there were work to be had in that locality. A union scale fixes a 
limit in one direction; that is, it provides a minimum wage and max- 
imum hours of work with specific provisions for overtime. Wage 
rates of individual union members may exceed the basic scale by 
reason of their length of service or special qualifications. Such rates 
are excluded from this survey if they are not the result of collective 
bargaining and, therefore, do not appear in union agreements. 

Averages.—The averages given in this report are weighted according 
to the number of members in the various local unions who were 
employed or available for employment in the building-construction 
industry. Union members in the armed forces or those employed 
in war industries other than building construction were excluded, even 
though they were paying dues to the local building-trades union. In 
cities where different union scales (either of wage rates or hours) for 
the same trade were in existence for public and private work, both 
rates were used, weighted according to the number of union members 
working at each rate. 

Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers (1939=100) the 
percentage change from year to year is based on aggregates computed 
from the quotations of the unions which furnished reports for identical 
occupations in 2 consecutive years. The membership weights in 
both of the aggregates used in each year-to-year comparison are those 
reported for the second year. The index for each year is computed by 
multiplying the index for the preceding year by the ratio of the aggre- 
gates so obtained. ‘The index numbers were revised on this basis in 
1936 in order to eliminate the influence of changes in union member- 
ship, which obscure the real changes in wages and hours. In this re- 
port the base has been shifted from 1929 to 1939 and the index figures 
for each year have been revised accordingly. 

Caution.—For the trend of union scales, the tables of indexes (tables 
1 and 8) should be consulted; for a comparison of wage rates between 
trades at a given time, the averages (table 2) should be used. 

) The contracting agencies of the United States Government and the Building Trades Department of the 
pe of L. agreed that on all war construction work in continental United States the wages paid under 
collective-bargaining agreements as of July 1, 1942, should remain in full force and effect for a period of at 
least 1 year, subject to annual renewal for the duration of the war. All renewals were to contain the rates 
paid as of July 1, 1942, unless specifically declared otherwise by an especially established Wage Adjustment 
Board, composed of representatives from the building-trades unions and the contracting agencies of the 
United States, with the Assistant Secretary of Labor acting as chairman. In September 1943, the Wage 
Adjustment Board was reconstituted as a tripartite body and was given authority by the National War 


Labor Board to a prove or disapprove wage adjustments in private construction work also, in line with the 
national wage-stabilization policy. 
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Union Hourly Wage Rates 


TREND OF UNION WAGE RATES, 1907 TO 1944 







Reflecting the effectiveness of the Building Construction Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement and the Federal wage-stabilization policy, average 
union a rates increased only 0.8 percent, both for journeymen 
and for all building-trades workers, from July 1, 1943, to July 1, 1944. 
; Increases for helpers and laborers averaged 1.2 percent (table 1). 

After 1939, the base year of the index, rates for journeymen in- 
creased 12 percent; for helpers and laborers, 20 percent; and for 
journeymen and helpers combined, 14 percent. | 

The greatest increase in wages for all building-trades workers in 
recent years (since the severe reductions experienced during the period 
1931-32) was realized from 1937 to 1938. The rise in the index in that 
year exceeded the rise during the war building boom of 1941-42. 
The largest increases during any one year for both journeymen and 
helpers were those obtained immediately after the first World War, 
during the year 1919-20. 


















TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates in All Building Trades, 1907 to 1944 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES, JULY 1, 1944 


On July 1, 1944, the average hourly wage rate for journeyman 
building-trades workers in 75 cities was $1.59 (table 2). The average 
for helpers and laborers was $0.939 per hour, and for the combined 
groups, $1.48. 

Bricklayers had the highest average for the journeyman trades 
(31.814 per hour), almost 9 cents per hour higher than the average 
for elevator constructors ($1.726), who were in second place. The 
boilermakers, electricians, and plasterers also had average rates above 
$1.70 per hour, and 11 other trades exceeded the journeyman average 
($1.59). The composition roofers’ average ($1.44) was the lowest for 
journeyman trades. 
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Among the helper and laborer trades, steam and sprinkler fitter, 
helpers had the highest average ($1.262). Elevator constructor 
helpers were second ($1.212). Only the plumbers’ laborers, building 
laborers, and composition roofers’ helpers had average rates of less 
than $1.00. 

Three-fifths of the journeymen had scales ranging from $1.50 to 
$1.80 per hour, most of the actual rates being $1.50, $1.625, or $17 
per hour. Less than a tenth of 1 percent of the journeymen all 
glaziers) had rates below $1.00 per hour, while 6 percent had scales of 


$2.00 or more. | 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of Union Members in the Building Trades, by Hourly Wag 
Rates, July 1, 1944 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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In 23 of the 27 journeyman trades the majority (a substantia) 
majority in most cases) of members were covered by scales betwee 
$1.50 and $1.80 per hour. In the 4 exceptions, wage rates of less thay 
$1.50 covered more than a third of the carpenters, and a half of the 
fami and composition roofers; while the slate and tile roofers haq 
arge numbers, but not a majority, of their members in the $1.50- 
$1.66 and $1.70—$1.80 rate intervals. Only the boilermakers, elevator 
constructors, and marble setters had no scales below $1.30. The 
marble setters, mosaic and terrazzo workers, and paperhangers had 
no rates as high as $1.80 per hour. Among the bricklayers, the trade 
with the highest average, more than a third of the members wer 
earning at least $2.00 per hour. The highest scale for journeymen 
($2.541) was received by sign painters in New York City; the iowes; 
($0.900) by glaziers in Charlotte, N. C. 

More than two-thirds of the helpers and laborers had rates between 
80 cents and $1.20 per hour; a fifth had scales below 80 cents, and 
about 1 union helper in 10 worked for a scale higher than $1.20 per 
hour. About half of the building laborers, who represent the largest 
group among the helper and laborer trades, had rates ranging from 
80 cents to $1.00. All of the other helper trades, except composition 
roofers’ helpers, had substantial majorities of their members earning 
more than $1.00 per hour. More than two-fifths of the steam and 
sprinkler fitters’ helpers received $1.50 per hour. All of these mem- 
bers belonged to a New York City local. Only the elevator con- 
structors’ helpers had no scales below 80 cents, and only the composi- 
tion roofers’ helpers had no scales as high as $1.10. A majority of 
these roofers’ helpers received less than 80 cents per hour. Plumbers’ 

laborers, as well as steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers, in New York 
City and plasterers’ laborers in San Francisco reported the highest 
scale, $1.50 per hour. Building laborers in Charleston, S. C., and 
Tampa, Fla., had the lowest scale, 50 cents per hour. 


CHANGES IN UNION WAGE RATES BETWEEN 1943 AND 1944 


About a sixth of the union members received increases in wage 
scales during the period July 1, 1943, to July 1, 1944. These increases 
were reflected in about 16 percent of the quotations (table 3). How- 
ever, as the number of members vared by each quotation varies 
considerably, the relationship between the number of quotations indi- 
cating increases and the number of members bending by these 
increases is not significant. 

Although the granite cutters (82.6 percent) and the stonecutters 
(62.1 percent) had by far the largest proportion of their members 
receiving scale increases, neither of these trades had much work in 
the buildin industry in 1944, and very few quotations were obtained 
for them, the total membership representing less than three-tentlis o! 
1 percent of all journeymen covered by the study. 

Among the substantial increases recorded by the more active trades. 
the bricklayers, painters, and paperhangers had the largest percentage 
of quotations providing increases—about a fourth of the quotations 
for each trade. The paperhangers had the largest percentage 0! 
members receiving increases (36.2 percent). The elevator construc- 
tors reported increases covering about a fourth of their members, an¢ 
the bricklayers, painters, cement finishers, and sign painters each had 
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over 20 percent of their members covered by rates higher than those 
reported in 1943. 


TaBLE 3.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected, hraly 1, 1944, Compared With July 1, 1943 
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The helpers and laborers had slightly more success than the journey- 
men in obtaining increases during the period of the mye One- 
fifth of the quotations, including 17.5 percent of the union helpers and 
laborers, showed increases. About half of the quotations for steam 
and sprinkler fitters’ helpers showed raises, but because of the heavy 
concentration of members in New York City where the rates remained 
the same, this increase only affected 14.5 percent of their members. 
Increases during the year for building laborers were reported in about 
a fourth of the quotations, covering about a fifth of the members. 
The plumbers’ laborers had the largest proportion of their members 
affected by increases (32 percent), followed by the composition roofers’ 
a (24 percent) and the elevator constructors’ helpers (21 per- 
cent). 

Over three-fourths of the quotations showing increases involved 
changes of less than 10 percent; about half of the quotations, including 
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three-fifths of the mémbers receiving increases, showed rates betweey 

5 and 10 percent higher than in 1943 (table 4). Twenty-two Percent 
a the quotations showed gains of 10 percent or more, but these jp. 
creases benefited only about 8 percent of those getting higher scales 
and 1.3 percent of the total membership. 


TABLE 4.—Number of Increases in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Member, 
A ffected, by Percent of Increase, July 1, 1944, Compared With July 1, 1943 
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Roofers, slate and tile__..._- asinine a 1 | 4 | 7 3 11.3 | 7 
Sheet-metal workers. .......-. sepgpaannad 6 2 3 | 1; 13.8] 2.3) i 
SN 8 ea ccdendbd 4 7 | 3 1; 659; 29 11.1 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. ........._- 2 | 20 | yee 18| 7.4 l 
On ockincwocksbiudseonsve ~ % EEA 1 | 1 | Piet sant | 1.8] 20.6 
Stonemasons. .........-..- a ee oeithe 3 | 6 |  ) = .9 7.5 | 2 
Structural-iron workers__............... se Seer 3.5 7.6 | 
., 2S a ee 7 1 | 2 4 | 13.3} 1.4 

Helpers and laborers........................- | wile 19} 21 5.3] 7.3] 1.4 
CT  § errs 2 | 6 5 | 5 L232); 68); 18 
Building laborers... -_.......-.-.---.-- 4) 6 2 | 9 7.0) .%2) 1.1 
Composition roofers’ helpers a5 = ineatngini {ee wees AS  ) === 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. -..-..-...-.-- 4 | 4 | | | 14.9 | 5.9 | .3 
Marble setters’ helpers. -.-............-.-- 1 Bay ence mes ion... « 
Plasterers’ laborers. -_--- nihies cctctebemte a adh s 2 | 4 | 5 4; 2.0 mame 1.7 
De 1 | 3 | 2 | Se) -28) 2e8. 2.0 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers__.-_ -- BS Tams | 15 — AECL) AR | 9<.6) 49 
Terrazzo workers’ helpers_.-.--.- cies tise 2 | 4 | =e | 3.9 | 66) 43 
gg —— iil a ta et | 1) 3 | 1 1 | Lor mer 4 





1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


About two-thirds of the journeymen receiving pay raises had 1n- 
creases of between 5 and 10 percent; very few journeymen members 
obtained as much as 10 percent. Practically all of the stonecutters 
affected by increases obtained at least 10 percent, and almost 4 
third of the reported membership had increases of 15 percent 0! 
more. This resulted from increases reported in New York City an¢ 
Toledo, where a majority (57 percent) of the members of this trade 
were located. Sign painters (11.1 percent) and mosaic and terraz20 
workers (5.2 percent) were the only other trades with significant per 
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centages of members receiving increases as high as 10 percent. The 
carpenters had the greatest proportion of members (15.3 percent) 
benefiting by increases of from 5 to 10 percent., Seven other trades 
had more than 10 percent of their members in this bracket. Prac- 
tically all of the granite cutters and elevator constructors who re- 


f ceived increases obtained less than 5 percent over their 1943 scales. 


The large percentage of granite cutters in this group was due to an 
increase in New York City, where most of those reporting were 
located. The largest percentage increase for journeymen (25 per- 
cent) was received by some of the paperhangers and sheet-metal 
workers in Charleston, S. C., where rates were raised from $1.00 to 
$1.25 per hour. 

Almost two-fifths of the helper and laborer quotations showed in- 
creases Of 10 percent or more, and about a fifth showed increases of 
at least 15 percent during the year. As among the journeymen, the 
largest number of helper quotations (about half) showed increases of 
from 5 to 10 percent. Composition roofers’ helpers had only two 
quotations showing increases, but these quotations included almost 
a quarter of the total membership reported for this trade, all of whom 
had increases between 5 and 10 percent. Over a fifth of the plumbers’ 
laborers were also in this group. Almost 5 percent of the plumbers’ 
laborers and more than 4 percent of the building laborers had in- 
creases Of at least 15 percent. The largest percentage increase for 
helpers and laborers (20 percent) was reported by the building labor- 
ers in Springfield, Mass., whose scale rose from 75 to 90 cents per hour. 


UNION WAGE RATES, BY CITY 
Average Changes in Each City 4 


Minneapolis had the largest percentage increase in wage rates (4.4 
percent) for all building-trades workers in the 75 cities from July 1, 
1943, to July 1, 1944 (table 5). Seattle (4.3 percent) followed close 
behind, and Cleveland (4 percent) held thitd place. Twenty-one 
other cities had increases higher than the average increase for all 
cities (0.8 percent). Eleven cities reported no changes in scales 
during the year. 

The percentage increases for journeymen follow closely the in- 


creases recorded for all trades. Changes for helpers, however, show 


no relationship to the changes for all trades combined. Helpers in 
San Antonio, Tex., had the greatest percentage increase over 1943 
(19.3), followed closely by Little Rock (19.2 percent). Helpers in 
Buffalo received average increases as high as 16.8 percent, and six 
more cities had increases of 10 percent or more. Thirteen additional 
cities had increases higher than the increase for all cities combined 
(1.2 percent). Helper scales remained unchanged in 31 cities. 

‘These net changes are based on the specific rates for 1943 and 1944, weighted by the membership for each 
union in 1944. Only those quotations showing comparable data for both years are included. As building- 
trades wage rates tend to be changed by additions of either 12% or 10 cents per hour, specific increases for 
194 will reflect larger percentage changes among those trades with comparatively lower actual scales; thus, 
if the carpenters in city A changed their scale from $1.00 to $1.12!4 an increase of 1244 percent is registered, 
while if in city B the increase is from $1.50 to $1.625, the percentage change is only 814 percent. For this 


reason those cities which have lower scales tend to show greater percentage increases than those which have 
higher scales. Both table 5 and table 6 should be consulted in making comparisons between cities. 
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TaBLe 5.—Percent of Change in Union Building-Trades Wage Rates in Each City, J, } 
1943, to July 1, 1944 ch 

























































































Percent of increase Percent of increase 
City | Jour- | Helpers | City All Jour- | Helpers 
trades | Be¥- and trades | MCY- | and 
men | laborers || men laborers 
BE GMB. 92. cccnceccess 0.8 | 0.8 1.2 || Mobile, Ala_............- o ; oO ( 
Nashville, Tenn--.-_._._- 1.2 | 1.2 
Te 11) CR aim Newark, N.J_......__-_- 7 eee 
Baltimore, Md. _.___.__. Ay .6 .2 || New Haven, Conn_...._- 0° | 0 
Binghamton, N. Y - --- .4 0 5.3 || New Orleans, La. -.--_--- .9| 1.3 0 
Birmingham, Ala____-_-. = .4 > 2 ae 2. me. 2 oe... a z 
Boston, Mass--- -. : ae .8 (?) OO * Sa 0 0 ( 
Um or 1.6 (‘) 16.8 || Oklahoma City, Okla___- all ail 
Butte, Mont__- Sa! Ay A (*‘) Omaha, Nebr... .....__-- aL a 9 
Charleston, 8. C_........| e .8 0 i, , | Sees iy x 
Charleston, W. Va__..__.| 0 0 6 Philadelphia, Pa____.__- 2.0 | 2.3 
Charlotte, N. C__.....__.| ‘4 .8 0 Phoenix, Ariz_....__.__-. 3.3 4.1 
_ | it ae: Er 0 (1) -|| Pittshurgh, Pa._......--_-| 5 6 
Cincinnati, Ohio _.___--__| 3.0 2.8 5.2 || Portland, Maine....____. 2.4 1.4 
Cleveland, Ohio. .__-- ” 4.0 4.3 .8 || Portland, Oreg.......__.- 5] 6 
Columbus, Ohio_____.-- aw .8 0 || Providence, R. I_...----- .4 | - 
jo RE eeeae as .5 5 0 | A ee 02 | 0 
Dayton, Ohio........... on 3 7.0 || Richmond, Va_-.----.---.-- .9 6 
Denver, Colo. .........- .6 Z 0 Rochester, N. Y_--.-- ? 6 | 
Des Moines, lowa.......| 3.7} 32|  6.1/|| Rock Island (lil.) dis- 
Detroit, Mich.....____- me, 5 | ce alana a wee Ye a ! 
Duluth, Minn_.._._._-_. | 2) St. Louis, Mo___..-_---. 6) 6 : 
to") “mea 0 0 0 St. Paul, Minn.____.__- | 2.9 3.0 28 
 §, J yaa nee .8 1.0 | 0 Salt Lake City, Utah__- on é 0 
Grand Rapids, Mich- --- 1.7 | 1.8 | .1 || San Antonio, Tex __--__- 1.3 0 19.3 
Houston, Tex...........- oar] + 0 San Francisco, Calif. . - - 5 (1) 4.0 
Indianapolis, Ind_-____-- ho 0 | 0 Scranton, Pa........---.. 5 6 | 0 
Jackson, Miss......__- r 0 | 0 ; _..... || Seattle, Wash... 4.3 4.1] 59 
Jacksonville, Fla.....--.- 0 | 0 0 || South Bend, Ind____-__. —_ 73 0 
Kansas City, Mo.....--- 6 | 6) 0 || Spokane, Wash---_.---- 0 0 | 0 
Little Rock, Ark ___..._- 7a ih 19.2 || Springfield, Mass____--. 2.5 1.0 16 
Los Angeles, Calif....... | @ | 21 |] Tampa, Fla...2222.2. 10} 13| 0 
Louisville, Ky..........- ae 0 || Toledo, Ohio... -_..-- ; 1.4 17; 0 
Madison, Wis... ......-.- io, 1.1 Washington, D.C______. 3.2 3.2 | 2.5 
Manchester, N. H__.... | © | © | OO || Wichita, Kans...........| 25 6] Ml 
Memphis, Tenn. --------| 1.9 | BS 10. 6 | Worcester, Mass_____--_-- .4 4 0 
Milwatkee, Wis. ----. ae 7 .8 | (‘) Ip CC *) , 3 $i 2.4 | 1.0 11.3 
Minneapolis, Minn... 4.4 | 4.9 2 || Youngstown, Ohio 1.7 | 5 










! Less than a tenth of | percent. 
2 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 





te Average Rates, by Size of City® 
Newark had the highest average hourly rate ($1.90) for all of the 75 
cities studied (table 6). New York ($1.868) was second, far ahead 0! 
Washington in third place with an average of $1.749. Chicago had the 
second highest average ($1.72) among the largest (group 1) cities, but 
this was almost 15 cents lower than the New York average. No other 
city in this group exceeded the group average ($1.691). Pittsburgh 
($1.740) was very close behind Washington, which had the highest 
average in group II. The Cleveland and Buffalo averages also ex- 

ceeded that for group II ($1.617). 
Seattle ($1.62) was second in group IIT; but its average was 28 cents 
lower than that of Newark which had the highest average of any of the 
5 The averages presented are weighted according to the number of members in each local union covere 
by the reported rates and in many cases may be wer than a simple average of specific rates owing to Wr 
heavy memberships in the less-skilled trades which carry the lower rates. Although a comparison of averse 
rates between cities where averages include the influence of the weighting factor (mem hip) may be 
misleading, owing to unusually high or low memberships in some cities in comparison with the same trac 
in other cities, a weighted average of this kind is obviously more realistic than a simple average. In the latte’ 


case, a wage rate for a trade including half a dozen members would be given the same importance as 8 [race 
including several hundred members. 
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average ($1.504). ng : 
IV cities, and 11 other cities had averages exceeding the group average 
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Five other cities had averages higher than the group III 
Youngstown, with an average of $1.616, led group 








CHART 3 






AVERAGE UNION WAGE RATES IN | 
BUILDING TRADES ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF CITY AND REGION 
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($1.415). 


Charleston, W. Va. ($1.581) had the highest average in 


group V cities, while York, Pa., not only had the lowest average in this 
group but also the lowest for any city studied ($1.129). 
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TABLE 6.—Average Union Hourly Wage R 
ates in the Buil _ 
P opulation vroups, July L. 1944 ding Trades, by Cities and Ta 























City and population grou oe , hile t 
Pp | _— City and population group Phen, 
= i a ee te aD rate 
Journeymen Journeymen—Conti a 
1] n—Continued 
Population group I (over 1,000, | , 
eo ee 000): aa | Derintion group \ (40, 000 to 100,000) Pot 
Chicago, Th ERO (SPT PKS 9 * me | ston, W. Va_.-.-----.- - - $1.5 a 
Average for group I.__...._..__-__- fan | nee Mont... --.--..--.. -==--- Lin 
Philadelphia, Pa.....-......__. . a4 RE ~—--49-+--apepnnnemennenen ° Lag 
Detroit, Mich |) GREP IPE AR 4 L 583 hoenix, Afis..............-....- -- 2 
Los Angeles, Calif___- ae 1. 430 || orerees i jor group V.......-----.-.. . 1 3 
Population group II (500,000 to 1,000,000) : . 1] El Paso, Tex N. Y-.....- ~sohatatatte 
Washington, D. C.............. 1. 749 | 7 Faso, Tex-.---.........-.-.. “s+ 
Pittsburgh, Pa...............___ 1. 740 || <ittle Rock Asm. .........-.. Seach 1 | 
Cleveland, Ohio................... 1 673 parma B. ©,..--------- ---=---- l 
Buffalo, N. Y.....-------.--2----| 1.687 |] Sie WE na n-no-------~~- | I | 
Average for group IT_____- 5 iy "8 7 enCnester, N. Eh... .----.--+--- : * 
San Francisco, ‘é ae yo | seakeen, BEB ins .-------ndaece<s---| ; 9 | 
Boston, Mass_...___.__- ra 1. 560 lj ortiand, Me..----_..--_.-......- 1. 2 ( 
St. Louis, Mo........- —_— 1. 556 || York, Pa.....-.--......-.-.---. | ' 
Baltimore, Md_-__.._- conencina dill 1. 511 : 
‘ M ilwaukee, Wis. -<--| | aaa Helpers and laborers ' 
opulation group ILI (250,000 to 
Sant yp noncnmbateaiaestl MEN om ama “a 
Seattle, Wash_..._....._____ ae "6 - ork, s -- 
wegpehs Geen. s ..J-.....ae on Chicago, Ii. ---.-_---.---.----. Lil 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 1597 ee \ 
ochester, N. Y -. " 579 A en --7 ~~~ oe eeene-- 34 
Kansas City, Mo -. 4 Detroit, Mieh Sen e cece cece ----- 13s $1 
Denver, C >. : Bos Philadelphia, Pa___- g4s pie 
— for group \ a ae 1. 504 °F oan Francien wd ane, 000 to i, 000, 000 | aa 
ndiat li : acisco, Calif...........- 1. OF ‘p 
Indianapolis, Ind...2°--0-----<-"-"| £498] Cleveland, Oo.» == yo 
Minneapolis, Minn. iG 1 495 Milwaukee, Wis. --------=---_- | ($1. 
St. Paul, Minn........___. ee 1 473 SOO, Be cces ee csmcane 1 04 ie 
Louisville, Ky__..---- a 1 460 Buffalo, N. Y_-_-_ »-<gliieee 1.02 Ber 
wh SE Repay 1. 449 Average for group II... ~--------- io? exci 
Birmingham, Ala_-___- i ee 1 424 Pittsburgh, Pa-.--..----------.. . 
Portland, Oreg * |) Cae. ‘| 1. 418 dt. Louis, Mo eee eens ce ee ee eeceo= \ foul 
Providence, R. I. —_—— : < 1. 391 Baltimore, Md ween eee ene ee eeee== 4 
i Ss : ; L. 379 Washington, D. C- 7 
Atlanta, Ga. LOIS LIA —. 1 374 || a oe iI (250, 000 to 500,000) 
Memphis, Tenn.................-- 363 || Neowars, IN. J ---- 247 
New Orleans, La...............- = : : 1 Seattle, Wash----____. --- _ 1. 169 
San Antonio, Tex_- 1 328 | Minneapolis, Minn --- EE a W853 k 
Population group IV (100,000 to 0 250,000): a 0 St. Paul, Minn_----------- — ™ BR ave 
Youngstown, Ohio. o he 1. 616 || Portland, Oreg-.---.-.....------- 72 a 
pee | Sai | 1. 555 | Cincinnati, Onio-------.-..-- 55 trac 
Neate. nl... feuooe -. | eee ' Kansas City, Mo. -_.-..--_--. 5 | 
South Bend, Ind...... ae oy Toledo, Ohio.__- es. | M48 and 
Spokane, Wash_____.- ; Ne 1. 521 MNO, Cie - ~~... cease. sus higt 
New Haven, Conn_______-_- Se L. 520 Indianapolis, Ind - - - me x4 ug 
Springer. 6 SERRE SE he 1. 510 price | 1. o.. 472 city 
e ws OPPRORA o : Se, .....~-s-deases- 859 ; 
eo eae ; -~ Rochester, N. Y--- so gs? of t! 
Rock Island (IIl.) district 1.......__- 1. 454 Average for group III.-._.-..-.--- ' A 
Grand Rapids, Mich....._..._..._-- 1. 425 avGes, 2 Gn wiee-------- ight ta | . 7 
Des Moines, lowa................... | fais Louisville, Ky_.-_- NS: . ee “» MB trad 
Average for group APSR 1.415 OS EE eae 60 | 
Oklahoma City, Okla___........._-- 1. 392 NS > See ee 635 arg 
Salt Lake City, Utah....__..._- | 1382 Birmingham, Ala...-- x hold 
"SL of eenpeeesety ' L. 376 Memphis, Tenn........-....------ ‘61 
Worcester, Mass. ...........-...-- 1. 375 San Antonio, Tex ™ 6 er tr 
Scranton, Pa...........- a ey 1. 372 || Population group LV (100, 900 to 250, (000) : dire 
ee a ae 1. 323 || Spokane, Wash-............----. 1. 025 Ire 
Et akinccnctnyn cemnminn 1. 314 | South Bend, Ind_- nike a 1. 02 amo 
Jacksonville, Fla__...........-.- 1. 299 | STEEL. cocccchos=->== oe 1. 007 
Tempe, Sipedbeeys , a oe 1. 297 || New Haven, Conn.__-_.-------- isd betw 
Norfolk, Va.-............- 1. 296 |} Springfield, |p Aaa 918 rev} 
Wichita, Kans_-_- canes 1. 295 || Salt Lake City, Utah 95 Cpl 
eS eee oe 1. 293 1 Dayton, Ohio GPs Ht RCD 4 : 
Charlotte, N. C....-.....-.-0.----- 1. 159 | Rock Island (Ill.) district 1__-__. Nl TM ene 
ere j 


Includes Ro eck Island and Moline, IIll., and Davenport, Iowa. 
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TaBLE 6.—Average Union Hourly Wage Rates in the Building Trades, by Cities and 
Population Groups, July 1, 1944—Continued 





—— 











Average | | Average 
City and population group hourly | City and population group hourly 
° rate s | rate 
Helpers and laborers— Continued | Helpers and laborers—Continued 
Population group IV (100,000 to 250,000) | ro _ TV (100,000 to 250,000) 
_.Continued. —Continue 

Scranton, o See ' $0. 883 | ee eee el $0. 587 
WS HIE @ 6 <5 - ce encn das . 883 || Tampa, Fla . 561 

Erie, Pa_---- 2 EY . 870 | Population group V (40,000 to’ 100,000): 
Des Moines, RE oe . 853 i a vol . 945 
CU eres . 852 | Portland, Maine--_-_........-- PERE FT a . 927 
ficita, ans. ee Le SH = emer » Wis.. is_ anstiine ee on 
enon cseneancaey ; oenix, Ariz__- ena aetee dae . 846 
Duluth, Minn--.-.------ re 4 . 803 | Charleston, 3 EPPeper ee . 836 
Omaha, —* 2m = A A AD a | vor Pao N- , ea ee. . 818 
Reading, Pa_-.- See) . 76 EE ES es . 794 
Grand Rapids, SOUS . 755 || Manchester, N. H...............--. . 766 
Oklahoma Ca, Geek... ........ “rl - 694 | Average for group | SSECREII,. | . 787 
nt a a AEE a - 682 | i Ce cc cccsendcanewache . 704 
Richmond, Va_...---- eT 671 EE adinveaesscascscedene: | ‘689 
| a — 1X. peace: | 520 





Newark also had the best average among the helpers and laborers 
$1.247 per hour), followed closely by New York ($1.222); Seattle 
was third ($1.169). In addition, Chicago ($1.115) in group I, San 
Francisco ($1.06), Cleveland ($1.055), Milwaukee ($1.041), Boston 
($1.024), and Buffalo ($1.02) in group II, Spokane ($1.025), South 
Bend ($1.023), and Peoria ($1.007) in group IV, all had averages 
exceeding $1.00. The lowest average for helpers (52 cents) was 
found in Charleston, S. C. 


Average Rates by Region and Trade 


Excluding regional differences, the largest cities had the highest 
average rates for the journeyman trades as well as for all idling 
trades combined (table 7). This did not hold true for the helpers 
and laborers, however, where cities in size group IV had a slightly 
higher average than those in group III. ‘This direct variation by 
city size did not hold for the individual trades, occurring in only 12 
of the journeyman and 5 of the helper and laborer trades. 

A comparison of averages for journeymen, helpers, and all building 
trades combined, in the ‘North ‘and Pacific region ® shows that the 
largest cities reported the highest wage scales. This relationship also 
holds in 14 of the individual journeyman and 7 of the helper and labor- 
er trades. In the South and Southwest there were only three cases of 
direct variation by city size among the journeyman trades and none 
among the helpers. In all but 3 of the 32 possible comparisons 
between size IV and V cities, size V cities in the South and Southwest 
region had higher averages than size IV cities. 


* Comparison of average rates on a regional basis is confined to cities in size groups III, IV, and V since 
there is no city in the South or Southwest with a population of 500,000 or more. 
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TaBLe 7.—Average Union Wage Rate in Each Building Trade, by Region and Population 
Group, July 1, 1944 




































































| Cities in population group ' 
ice ta Group III | Group iV | Group V 
Trade A 
7 Soutb r South Sout} 
ws a All wn and | All oe and | All yo h _ 
west west Cl west 
All building trades_. $1. 597) $1. 515)/$1. 364) $1. 457) $1. 216/$1. 316; $1. 357) $1. 224/$1. 256) $1. 290 $1. 2) 
Journeymen..-.....- 1. 691| 1.617) 1.504) 1.560) 1,404) 1.415) 1. 467) 1.307] 1.366, 1.368, | 364 
Asbestos workers 1.718) 1.644) 1.535) 1.501) 1.578) 1.485 1. 502) 1. 465) 1.523} 1.589) 1, 599 
Boilermakers. ---__- 1.896; 1.681) 1.610; 1.629) 1.506) 1.609) 1. 7 | 1. 500) 1.561) 1.621) 1, 5% 
Bricklayers... | 1.898) 1.794) 1.693) 1.730) 1.645) 1.650) 1.692) 1.569) 1.626; 1.641) 1. a, 
Carpenters. .__----- 1.639) 1.566) 1.439; 1.515) 1.319) 1.311 1. 387| 1. 186) 1.268) 1.255 1.27% 
Cement finishers - - 1.637} 1.572) 1.475) 1.506) 1.438) 1.380) 1.419) 1.318) 1.408) 1.410 1,4 
Electricians, inside | | | 
wiremen.........._.| 1.835, 1.688) 1.649) 1.675) 1.594) 1.528) 1.554) 1.469) 1.444) 1.407) 1.4 
Elevator construc- | 
Ee ...| 1.835) 1.768) 1.608) 1.654) 1.535) 1.569) 1.587) 1.488) 1.508; 1.505) 1.512 
iia | 1, 691) 1. 535) 1.356 1. 389) 1. 207} 1.249) 1.282) 1.155) 1.218) 1.265) 1. 18; 
Granite cutters......| 1.614 (3) |__....| 1.304)..‘.. ce! Se BA 
i 3 Sas | 1.687, 17 1. 623) 1. 675) 1. 546) 1.511) 1.515) 1.500) 1.543) 1.632 1. 492 
Machinists.........- 1.659) 1.524) 1.555) 1.568) 1.544) 1.468) 1.490) 1.429) 1.428) 1.620 
Marble setters__.____| 1. 680) 1. 557) 1.557; 1.577) 1.527) 1.551) 1.565) 1.500) 1.586) 1.533) 1.6 
Mosaic and terrazzo | 
.. _ | 1.716) 1.536) 1.450) 1.440 1.468) 1.503) 1.507) 1.479) 1.502) 1.481 1.525 
atlas SES 1.630; 1.530) 1.425) 1.491) 1.282) 1.312) 1.353) 1.221) 1.217) 1.138 1.25) 
Paperhangers _-_..__-- | 1.629) 1.557) 1.414) 1.465) 1.213) 1.297) 1.319) 1.211) 1.200) 1.177 1.249 
eS 1.798) 1.7 1.607) 1.681) 1.524 1. 573) 1.629} 1.494) 1.530) 1.566 1.52 
Plumbers and gas 
fitters__...........| 1.751) 1.662) 1.621) 1.634} 1.598) 1.531) 1.549) 1.500) 1.568) 1.540 1.592 
Rodmen..........-.-- | 1.621) 1.671) 1.47 1.618} 1.344) 1.461; 1.563) 1.263) 1.392) 1.507 1. 2% 
Roofers, composition.| 1.637) 1.491) 1.361) 1.460) 1.104) 1.256) 1.308) 1.026 1. 273| 1.180) 1.353 
Roofers, slate and 
RE EEE 1.680} 1.689) 1.414, 1.521) 1.172) 1.248) 1.346) 1.029) 1.299) 1.315) 1.2% 
Sheet-metal workers_| 1.720) 1.589) 1.546) 1.589) 1.457) 1.399) 1.444) 1.271) 1.357) 1.368 1.3 
Sign painters -_______. 1.861; 1.560) 1.510) 1.552) 1.409) 1.368) 1.399) 1.271) 1.282) 1.243 1.2 
Steam and sprinkler | 
itn bilininten « | 1.718) 1.637} 1.618) 1.622) 1.507) 1.526) 1.537) 1.500) 1.576) 1.572 1.8 
Stonecutters._---__| 1.833} 1. 621/ 1.483, 1.513, 1. 196)_-___ 1. 293}.......| (@ |... 
Stonemasons - - .__- | 1,645) 1.649, 1.635) 1.620) 1.681) 1.634) 1.647) 1.538 oe 1,517 1.40 
Structural-iron | 
workers__.____. 1.743} 1.779) 1.599) 1.686) 1.531) 1.590) 1.622) 1.436) 1.536) 1.589 ' 
. ) | Sees 1. 561| 1.561, 1. 520) ) X =a rh ast 1. re he L. er 1, 428) 1. 604 
Helpers and laborers - -- 1, 058! .997) .826| .976) .656, .844) .902) .637| .757) .865) .4 
ricklayers’ tenders_| 1.102) 1.102) .943| 1.028 .747| .915| .952| .722) .864 943) 749 
Building laborers....| .965, .952) .784| .943, .642 .812| 1864) .509 .716) 817, «67 
Composition roofers’ | 
_ _, Sacer ie . 933) .718 . 784; (3) .797| .907) .583) .750) (°) 
Elevator construc- 
tors’ helpers_____-- 1, 286; 1.220) 1.165) 1. 7 1.094) 1.103! 1.119 1.027 1. 083) 1.037; 1.03 
Marble setters’ help- | 
eee Sf Ok. Um elo eee , = an. <7 |-..--.. 
Plasterers’ laborers..| 1.229! 1.208 .988) 1.112) .748 .846| 1.069 .643/ .951 .986 .8@ 
Plumbers’ Jaborers..| 1.443 1. 


Steam and sprinkler 





026 sill .981 . 649) - 809) .866, .689 .781, .794 «75 
| 1049) .804 ) | | — 871}. 870 





fitters’ helpers.....| 1. 336 os 1.023 
Terrazzo workers’ | | 

DOROEE canto cdeces 1.271); 1.000, 1.087' 1.121) .845...-... ae Pipe”). 919)... - 
Tile layers’ helpers. -| 1. eos 1.055) . ony 1. 037) .— IE | gpl asanuine |. .885) (°) Sot 





1 Group I includes cities over 1,000,000 population; group II, 500,000 to 1,000,000; group III, 250,000 & 
500,000; group IV, 100,000 to 250,000: and group V, 40,000 to 100,000. 

2 No city of this size in the South or Southwest. 

* Insufficient quotations to compute an average. 


Average rates are higher in the North and Pacific region than 11 
the South and Southwest for journeymen and helpers considered 
separately, as well as for all building trades combined. The dil- 
ferences in favor of the North and Pacific are most noticeable among 
the helpers and laborers, where the difference in group III cities 5 
32 cents per hour; in group IV, 26.5 cents; and in group V, 17.2 cents. 
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The difference for journeymen is 15.6 cents in group III, 16 cents in 
croup IV, but only four-tenths of 1 cent in group V. Among the 
individual journeyman trades there are 75 possibilities for comparison 
of the wage rates on a regional basis. In 60 of these cases the North 
and Pacific region has higher average scales than the South and 
Southwest region. ‘Twelve of the 15 differences in favor of the South 
and Southwest appear in size V cities. Four of the five cities with 
the lowest average in this size group are in the North and Pacific 
region, York, Pa., having the lowest average for all cities (see table 6). 

As previously stated, differences in average rates in favor of the 
North and Pacific region are most marked among the helper and 
laborer trades. Among 20 possibilities for comparison of averages 
between the two regions, every one shows a higher average for the 
North and Pacific region, the greatest difference being 42.6 cents for 
the plasterers’ laborers in group IV cities. 


Overtime and Sunday Rates 


Overtime and Sunday rates provided by union agreements have in 
most cases been adjusted by mutual understanding and in accordance 
with policies adopted by the Wage Adjustment Board for this indus- 
try, which call for time and a half after 40 hours per week and for 
Saturday or Sunday work. As union agreements often call for double 
time for all overtime and practically always for Saturday or Sunday 
work, the adjustments in overtime rates are specifically limited to the 
duration of the war and are not usually made in writing. 


Weekly Hours 
TREND OF STRAIGHT-TIME WEEKLY HOURS, 1907 TO 1944 


During the period July 1, 1943, to July 1, 1944, average weekly 
hours for all building-trades workers increased only two-tenths of 
1 percent, based on comparable quotations obtained for both years 
(table 8). Average straight-time hours for journeymen advanced 0.2 
percent, but scales for helpers registered no change. This slight 
increase in hours resulted from the adoption of the 40-hour week on 
non-Government work to avoid confusion caused by having two differ- 
ent hour scales operating within one jurisdiction. Regulations on 
Government work normally require 40 hours per week at straight time 
before overtime payments can be made. 

Hour scales for building journeymen dropped steadily from 1907 
to 1929, except for a slight increase after the 1922 depression. The 
decline in hours was accelerated between 1929 and 1938 by the estab- 
lishment of shorter straight-time hours in an effort to spread the work 
among more union members. Hour decreases during this period 
ranged from 9 percent for elevator constructors, roofers, sign painters, 
and stonecutters to 17 percent for granite cutters. In the latter part 
of 1940 and in 1941, when the Federal Government started its war 
program of heavy construction, the requirement of 40 hours at straight 
time caused the index to show a slight rise. The index of weekly 
hours, however, can be expected to show a sharp drop after the war 
as many of the provisions for hour changes are verbal, and in the 
Written provisions, clauses have been inserted stating that any 
increases in hours are to terminate immediately at the end of the war. 


6226774511 
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Tas_e 8.—Indexes of Union Weekly Hours in All Building Trades, 1907 to 1944 























[1939 = 100] 
| Helpers || Helpers 
. All Journey- et Journey- per 
Year . and | Year | and 
trades | men | jaborers } | trades | men toni 
| j 
GOs An. | 1243) 123.8] oD eres | 49] 118.1 113.6 
| “eeepc Te 122. 0 | i nade «ae | 114.7 114.8 113.9 
ee =, eta 120. 5 ew Ge co. -n5. ns a 114.0 114.0 | 113 8 
 WRLONeRTE CET 119. 1 — ey 7 emepeepaenre 113.0 113.3 lll 
hs cdnovcannccouinl ... Sa 118.7 lS i oS 109. 8 110.0 109 { 
, Pwo reaie 118.3 00,9 7) Peees............ et 108. 5 108. 5 108. | 
RTE aage FS 118. 0 3) = eeeress 106. 5 106. 6 105.7 
i eet oe 24) AAR 106. 2 106. 2 105 2 
7 eRe Pad PP 117.6 Te} f” Rmeniaamerees 102.3 102. 3 101.9 
ieee 117.2 117, 1 117.2 | 1935__ --| 101.5 101.5 101.2 
1917 baw caghinead,” |‘ Sane 116.9 SRF i liicancusscy Me 101.5 101 4 
1918. -.--.-....-..} 116.3 116.2 SS lea a solnedl 101.9 101.9 | 101.8 
i Al ah 115.7 115.7 we oo ee | =: 100.2 100. 1 | 100. 2 
ie Be 115.2 114.5 |} 1939... .-2.2.2.....| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
1921__. shoe *.o B 115.0 115.1 8) Seppe 99.9 100.0 99. 4 
RS “| 115.0 115.2 ti, apie 77] 100.3 100. 5 99:7 
Sapa dist’ 115.1 115.3 114.4 ! | RRR ARIE 101.1 101.8 98. 8 
1924____. fb ane! 115.1 115.3 gti alae te ed 101.0 102. 0 98 | 
1926_...... nonnwme! 115.1 115.3 114. 2 ! hie cated | 101.2 102. 2 | 8] 
| 











Hour scales for helpers also dropped steadily from 1907 to 1929, 
except for a slight rise after the 1922 depression. Between 1929 and 
1938 there were several hour changes resulting in a general drop of 11! 
percent during this period. The 40-hour week on Federal building 
projects has tended to decrease hours for helpers since 1941 rather 
than to increase them. Before the war, several helper and laborer 
trades in some cities reported straight-time hour scales in excess of 40. 


WEEKLY HOURS, 1944 


Straight-time weekly hours provided by union agreements averaged 
39.9 on July 1, 1944. Journeymen averaged 39.8 and helpers 40 
hours per week (table 9). Although many unions in past years 
reported the existence of straight-time hours below 40 per week, the 
agreement between the Government agencies and the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor has made the 40-hour straight-time week almost universal.’ 

In many cities where unions had established 30- or 35-hour straight- 
time workweeks for private work, it was agreed to set aside these 
short weeks on all work to avoid confusion. It was easier to recruit 


good men for the essential Government work if the overtime rates’ 


for this work were effective after the same number of hours as for 
private work. In addition, all unions bringing cases before the 
Wage Adjustment Board since April 1944 must agree to abide by the 
policy of that board which calls for a 40-hour straight-time workweek. 
Those trades that are not active at present in war construction or any 
other building construction work (the granite cutters, stonecutters, 
mosaic and terrazzo workers, and marble setters) still have substantial 
numbers of their members under agreements calling for fewer than 40 
hours per week. The sign painters, whose work is generally private, 
and the painters and glaziers, who do a large amount of private repair 
and renovation work, also have many members working a 35-hour 

t An agreement between the Building and Construction Trades Department of the American Federation 


of Labor and the Contracting Agencies of the United States Government, dated May 22, 1942, effective 
July 1, 1942, stabilized wages and established the straight-time 40-hour week on all Government projects. 
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44 straight-time week. Twelve journeyman trades averaged exactly 
40 hours. Only 0.2 percent of all the building-trades workers covered 
had straight-time weeks in excess of 40 hours, and only 0.4 percent 









































, worked under agreements calling for as short a workweek as 30 hours. 
2 pers 
and 
avers TasLE 9.—Distribution of Union Members in Each Building Trade, by Weekly Hours, 
ethan July 1, 1944 
113.9 
113 ¥ 
113.8 Percent of union members having work- 
111.5 Average weeks of— 
106. ( Trade hours per 
108 " 
105.7 pay 30 hours | 35 hours | 40 hours | 44 hours 
105.2 " and over 
10) q 
101. 2 
101 4 STE AO EEE 39.9 0.4 2.4 97.0 0.2 
101.8 | 
100, 2 Se ith 965 66 od cdg chetdnddtdenshiosseanee 39.8 4 2.6 96.9 om 
100.0 Bee weeers.... .................. » Se Soe Stables 39.8 | RLS eee 
99. 4 ES. shh dddadbdntsleddclidddscdacukouk | ST ae Pee eee ee 
99.7 EE eee eae 40.0 en ae ae 
QS, 8 Glee wine daecong bese en <0 sonieies 40.0 A, EAA eY 3 4d Re 
98] EEE SE eee Cee Pe 40.0 (*) 2.3 95.6 2.3 
98 | Electricians, inside wiremen-_-__--_---___.__.------ 40.0 oS nhues 99.9 (‘) 
eee GemeneeeOne. .... . 5. oe eens ,_ | | eae ss ceecet kf Se Ee 
— i ie eR ih STEAL 39. 4 12.6 86.9 5 
Gremmee Gutters. ........-....... Solow ace tebuen 35.8 Seas 84.9 _ & RS AS 
99 sae Sin dolls odieaeiahanih at matnna diegier adian 39.9 1.0 9 hl méines <a 
<d, Machinists................----- eae aE aes 1 Seas 1.5 3 etna 
und eS RRR Leese e nee: tS wavepsent 14.1 tt) Seeemeen 
' Mosaic and terrazzo workers..............------ 4} g SSR 26.8 7 aes 
1] gs NI Shr seas RET IRE 7 eeepem 12.7 8 Ll 
ing IS SES OS AS eee eae 1 5 aera 3.9 95. 2 9 
5 in chen cnmnaiee (iinamntnateees soak 39.9 2 az) it eee. 
her Plumbers and gas fitters_................-.------ 39.4 6.2) () 93.7 a" 
CE ES Se ee ae | 40.0 a a 3 aa 
rer "eee RT. 4.3 95.0 7 
40) EN ee es ee si 7! ES Tevereee 99.8 3 
° EE Ee . 9 4. | ere 
AE AA TT YY | 16.3 81.3 2.4 
Steam and sprinkler fitters_..............---- OR 40.0 (4) | bol a 100.0 |- ae 
SRG SE Siig ES er 38. 2 ico a 35. 5 4 ar 
EE... 2. .cibebendhesedubdce Sp aieak ‘ |) eee | 5.4 _ {=e 
Structural-iron workers_----.-_- cined . sg ae eee 1) ee 
red one nnanves et.....-.- | aun cies. 
40) SE ae ere ae 40.0 a 1.0 98.3 .6 
Ars I 6 8 nadnng setddenessckes< 39.9 4 3.2 95. 6 1.1 
Ee SS eye eee ee Eee 2 99. 2 .6 
he Composition roofers’ helpers__.......-.----.----- Ew dsab bol bsasgets |] a 
nd Elevator constructors’ helpers----_-.-----..-------- _ aaa oe  . | ee 
Marble setters’ helpers---.------- Be es ee pt A Sa 39.4 --2-| 11.1 | oe 
of itt SU ES 40.0 i 4 eee 98. 5 8 
EE eee PD Dvintingncedicesenaare~ 98.9 1.1 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers-_-_-_-_---------- 7 ee oe oS 
it- ‘Lerrasso workers’ helpers....................-..- sj ae 36. 4 of 
SERS ee eee 40.0 eS ee eee tS aan ee 
el & 
ut ! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
es 
or Seven of the 10 helper trades averaged 40 hours, and only the 
he terrazzo workers’ helpers (36.4 percent) and the marble setters’ 
he helpers (11.1 percent) had a material number of members working 
Kk. less than 40 hours. Four trades had a few members covered by 
1y straight-time workweeks in excess of 40 hours. 
rs, 
al CHANGES IN WEEKLY HOURS BETWEEN 1943 AND 1944 
4() és 
@. On the basis of comparable quotations for 1943 and 1944 there was 
es practically no change in weekly hours during the year. Over 99 per- 
- cent of the quotations, including an equal proportion of journeymen 
and helpers, provided the same hours for both years. wenty-one 
- journeyman and 6 helper and laborer trades reported no change since 
ts, 1943. 
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Where unions have agreed to an increase in straight-time weekly 
hours on private work from 30 or 35 to 40, these hour increases are 4] 
to be terminated as soon as the war ends. 


Ponooe 
Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to October 1944 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
October 1944. The earnings shown in this table are on a gross 
basis (i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory 
taxes, bond purchases, etc.). , 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $46.98 im October 
1944— 102.6 percent above the average in January 1939, 76.4 percent 
above January 1941, and 20.8 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 
premium pay for overtime worked, charging composition of the labor 
force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
rise In earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 103.1 cents in 
October 1944—63.1 percent above the average in January 1939, 51.( 
percent above January 1941, and 15.5 percent above October 1942. 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to October 1944 























- 
R Estimated — t- 
ee Te , ’ | Estimated straight- time average hour- 
Avan werkt Avesay bensly | “time average ly earnings weight- 
Some Carnings | hourly earnings ! ed by January 1939 
employment ? 
Month and laid Li lie Be — — ——|—-— —_——— 
year : } : . rr 
. All Non-| All |p, Non-| All Non-| All _| Non- 
manu- 2 cue ad —_ oe mane or dure et — | dura- 
factur- le actur-| <a e actur- le actur- bie 
ing | 800ds | goods | ing goods | coods ing B00dS | goods | ing | 2904s | good 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) | (11) | (12 
1939: Jan _._..|$23.19 |$25. 33 |$21. 57 |$0. 632 |$0. 696 |$0. 583 [$0. 623 |$0. 688 |$0. 574 |$0.623 |$0.688 | $0. 574 
1940: Jan__...| 24.56 | 27.39 | 22.01 . 655 717 . 598 . 644 . 703 . 589 . 685 . 697 | 580 
1941: Jan.__.. 26. 64 | 30.48 | 22.75 . 683 . 749 . 610 . 664 .722 . 601 . 48 .71l | 
1942: Jan__.-_.| 33.40 | 38.98 | 26.97 . 801 -890 | .688 | .762 | .835 | .670| .729] .810 | 
July_._.| 36.43 | 42.51 | 28.94] .856 | .949/ .725| .809] .885] .701 .759 | .846 | 
Oct.....| 38.89 | 45.31 | 30.66 . 893 . 990 . 751 . 839 919 .723 . 782 . 869 71 
1943: Jan_.... 40.62 | 46.68 | 32.10 .919 | 1.017 . 768 . 859 . 941 . 730 . 794 . 886 24 
ee 42.48 | 48.67 | 33 58 .944/ 1.040 | .790| .878 | .957 | .751 .808 | .897 74l 
July....| 42.76 | 48.76 | 34.01 .963 | 1.060 | .806|) .899] .981 .766 | .823} .919 750 
i cied 44.86 | 51.26 | 35.18 | .988 | 1.086 | .824/ .916/] .997 | .781 .836 | .929 765 
TDec.._..| 44.58 | 50.50 | 35. 61 .995 | 1.093 | .832] .927/] 1.011 .788 | .846 | .942 773 
1944: Jan__... 45.29 | 51.21 | 36.03 | 1.002 | 1.099 | .8388 | .9381]|1.013 | .793 | .850| .945 7 
tee 45.55 | 51.67 | 36.16 | 1.013 | 1.1104 .850 | .942 11.023 | .806| .862| .955 
July....| 45.43 | 51.07 | 37.95 | 1.018 | 1.116 . 862 . 950 | 1.035 815 . 874 . 97. 7 
Aug.....| 45.88 | 51.84 | 37.15 | 1.016 | 1.112] .864/| .945/| 1.025] .818| .870| .959 803 
Sept.3___| 46.25 | 52.19 | 37.67 | 1.031 | 1.131 -876 | .961 | 1.046] .829 | .886) .97 . 815 
Oct.3_...| 46.98 | 53.24 | 37.99 | 1.031 | 1.129 | .878| .956]| 1.037 | .829 | .882/| .969 - 81d 
































! Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 

2 Average hourly earnings, excluding premium ay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
in the major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. 

3 Preliminary. 


! Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (pp. 869-854), 
esperially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Industria! 
and Business Employment, October 1944, table 6 (p. 211), of this issue. 
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Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
excess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight- 
time average in October 1944 was 96.5 cents per hour; this was 53.5 
percent higher than in January 1939, 44.0 percent above January 1941, 
and 13.9 percent above October 1942. 

The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high- 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
factory workers, even if no other influences had been present. The 
effects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from the 
averages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment had 
been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, the 
straight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have averaged 
88.2 cents in October 1944, or 41.6 percent above the corresponding 
average in January 1939, 36.1 percent above January 1941, and 12.8 
percent above October 1942. Between September 1944 and October 
1944 the decrease in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating the 
influence of shifting employment, amounted to 0.5 percent. Even 
this latter series of averages exaggerates the rise in wage rates, because 
it includes the influence of interplant shifts of employment, merit 
increases for individual workers, and premium rates for work on 
extra shifts and on holidays. 


ee 


Hours and Earnings of Men and Women in Michigan 
Factories, August 1944 


IN August 1944, slightly over 25 percent of the wage earners in the 
durable-goods group of the manufacturing industries of Michigan 
were women, as compared to approximately 32 percent in the non- 
durable-goods group.’ In all industries men’s hours were longer than 
those of women, the difference being more marked in the nondurable- 
goods group. Women’s hours are restricted by the State law, which 
limits them to 54 per week. Male wage earners have no legal limits 
on their hours, which in the month under survey averaged 54.8 in 
meat packing, 54.5 in the manufacture of jewelry, instruments, etc., 
and 50 or more in the manufacture of agricultural machinery, other 
machinery, screw-machine products, millwork, baking, confectionery, 
dairy products, ice cream, paper products, petroleum products and 
coal, and other textile-products industries. The difference in the 
average workweek of men and of women contributes substantially to 
the margin of $15.22 in the average weekly wages of men and women. 
The highest average earnings for men were reported for the machine- 
tool-and-accessories industry —$69.92 per Aas and $1.457 per hour. 
The highest average earnings for women were in the engine-turbine, 
ete., industry —$59.12 per week and $1.362 per hour, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


! Data are from Michigan Labor and Industry (Lansing, Mich., Department of Labor and Industry), 
October 1944, pp. 4-5. 
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Hours and Earnings of Men and Women in Michigan Manufacturing Industries, 





















































August 1944 
Average Average Average Fe- 
weekly weekly hourly _[mailes’ 
Fe- hours earnings earnings | hour. 
Num- — ly 
ber of | earn- 
plants per- | ings 
Industry re- | cont | as 
port- | ah F F | ve |B 
a e- e- e- | cent 
ing | work-| Male} mate | Male) mate} Male | male | of 
ers those 
| of 
males 
All manufacturing _- F , 1,213} 25.9) 46.7) 43. 5)$63. 16)$47. 94) $1. 352) $1. 1011 81.4 
Durable goods. é 791; 25.3) 46.7) 43.9) 64.08) 50.14) 1.373) 1.142) 83.9 
Nondurable goods... ....._. sithealde 422} 31.8} 47.4) 40.9) 53.22) 30.70) 1.124) ~ .751| 66.8 
Durable goods 
Transportation mepeepery and pp: 
Automobiles ; a 71; 23.5) 46.2) 44.3) 61.39) 52.41) 1.330) 1.184) 89 
Automobile parts____. reels pe 62} 26.2] 46.9) 41.0) 64.09) 46.45) 1.366) 1.134) 83. 
Aircraft and parts___- Se Rs 25} 35.7) 46.2) 45.4) 64.12) 58.10) 1.388) 1.281) 92.3 
Shipbuilding - ye 12} 28.4) 45.9) 41.9) 55.30) 40.81) 1.204) .974) 80.9 
Car building and repairing_- ; 20 3.4; 48.2) 41.5) 49.64) 35.81) 1.029 . 863) 83.9 
Other transportation equipment - tee: 5} 10.8] 47.3) 38.6) 56.25) 38.91) 1.190) 1.007) 84.6 
Machinery, nontransportation: 
Agricultural machinery ------ - 7| #11.5) 52.2) 43.0) 63.54) 40.26) 1.218 . 936) 76.8 
Office and household machinery - 10| 21.9) 46.7) 44.5) 62.87) 44.7 1.345} 1.007) 74.9 
Other electrical machinery fan SE 7| 54.9) 47.4) 41.5) 54.70) 35.17) 1.154) .847) 73.4 
Engines, turbines, etc___. 13} 25.1] 48.0} 43.4) 69.28) 59.12) 1.445) 1.362] 94.3 
Foundry and machine shops 133} 21.1) 48.2) 43.9) 59.74) 43.64! 1.241 . 993} 80.0 
Machine tools and accessories 58| 15.7| 47.9] 44.2!) 69.92) 47.89] 1.457) 1.082) 74.3 
Radios... _. CES ee 3) 58.5) 45.9) 40.7) 51.57) 39.65) 1.124 . 973) 8 
Other machinery " 14] 14.4] 51.9) 41.8) 57.38) 34.26) 1.105 .820) 74.2 
Iron, steel, and their products (other than 
machinery): 
Biast furnaces, etc. ...........- Sit ii 22; 5.3] 46.0) 40.3] 63.72) 43.65) 1.384) 1.084) 78.3 
Tools. ediintie's seam 13} 29.6) 47.9) 46.0) 65.93) 43.57) 1.376 .947| 68.8 
Screw-machine products. ae 14) 25.2) 52.1) 44.5) 66.63) 45.70) 1.280) 1.026) 80.2 
Structural and ornamental work---_-. 10} 7.5) 47.5) 43.2) 67.37) 47.63) 1.417) 1.103) 7 
Iron, pipe, and plumber’s supplies__. 8| 32.0) 47.3) 45.2) 63.64) 52.42) 1.345) 1.158; 86.1 
qm dite ea Mra ; 16| 45.9) 47.6) 41.2) 55.87) 38.71) 1.174) .940) 80.1! 
Hardware, stamped ware, ete. .... 48} 42.7| 49.5) 45.1) 63.79) 44.71) 1.288) .992/ 77.0 
Stoves and heating apparatus. 25; 16.9) 47.6) 43.6) 55.35) 35.41) 1.162) .813) 70.( 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Smelting and refining - = F ‘ 9| 10.9) 48.2) 43.4) 63.39) 47.96; 1.315) 1.104) &4 
Nonferrous-metal products__- A 47| 28.0| 47.0} 42.9) 59.71] 42.95) 1.270) 1.001] 78.8 
Jewelry, instruments, etc____...._____- 4| 54.2) 54.5) 40.6) 51.72) 29.89 . 948 730) 77.7 
Forest products: 
Sawmills and logging operations -- -__- 16 .5| 47.8] 42.7| 45.39] 37.13) .950) .869) 91.5 
Millwork EE, EES appre 26; 30.5) 50.2) 43.3) 44.14) 27.95 . 880 646) 73.4 
Furniture and finished products... 44| 22.6) 47.8) 40.5) 46.77) 31.71] .978| .783) 80.1 
Other wood products. aot \ pe * 6, 53.1) 48.7) 44.9) 41.11) 31.16) .845 - 694) 82. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. _..._----- 15} 3.9) 48.3) 42.2) 42.79) 32.21 886 764) 86.2 
Cement and concrete - _- 11 1.3} 49.3) 39.0) 47.68) 30.33 967 778} 80 
Other stone, clay, and glass products ; 7| 25.6) 49.9) 42.0) 53.97) 31.16) 1.082 os 68. 6 
‘ Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products: 
li A Sele a oe 18} 48.7} 50.0) 42.2) 47.85) 27.86) .958) .660) 68.9 
Beet-sugar refining...............__--. 12 1.2} 40.0} 18.8) 33.92) 12.40; .848) .660) 77.8 
Beverages, including breweries__--- ---- 14| 9.6) 48.6) 40.3] 60.58) 41.60) 1.247 1. 032) 82.8 
Canning and preserving - --_---_----- s 31; 44.9] 44.1) 35.5) 30.40) 19.68) .689) .554) 80.4 
Confectionery_...............-. —_— 7; 83.7) 50.1) 42.2) 43.61) 26.38 . 870 . 625) 71.5 
Dairy products.___._.____- lain tae tblcie 17| 16.8] 53.2] 45.6] 41.80) 25.76] .786| .564) 71.8 
gL Ey eer eee 14), 9.1) 47.3) 42.6) 39.53) 28.30) .836) .664) 79.4 
TS ETT EA ae 6| 32.8) 50.2) 43.3) 50.68) 32.39) 1.010; .748) 74 
Meat packing... _____- : Lie oa 8| 34.9) 54.8) 44.3) 57.13) 32.12) 1.042) .725) 69 
Other food products. - -......_..------ 6| 38.7) 45.7) 40.8) 54.36) 34.48) 1.191 . 846) 
Paper and printing: 
Paper ane paip............... el 44} 18.3) 48.2) 42.3) 47.48) 28.97) .986) .685) ¢ 
Paper products. __- Ras atigictite eects 17| 34.9) 50.9) 42.6) 52.01) 36.79) 1.021 . 864; 84.' 
Book and job printing...........____.. 32| 37.5) 45.4) 39.2) 51.09) 26.99) 1.125) .688) 61.2 
Newspapers and periodicals __ ioe. ednahalle 14 7.1} 42.0} 37.2) 58.34) 26.32) 1.388 707; 50.9 
Engraving, lithographing, etc___-_----- 7| 7.6) 45.5) 41.6] 58.68) 21.10] 1.290 7| 39.3 
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Hours and Earnings of Men and Women in —— Manufacturing Industries, 
August 1944—Continue 






























































| | Average Average | Average Fe- 
weekly weekly hourly males’ 
re hours earnings earnings — 
Tt _ | Males) y 
ber of | as | earn- 
I w | per- | | ings 
Industry P S! cent | as 
port. | of ve | | Fe. re | Se 
| 7 | 
ng | work- Male male | Male) male | Male | male | of 
| ers | those 
| of 
| | males 
Nondurable goods—Continued | 
Chemicals, petroleum, and coal products: | 
OE eee enantio 23) 8.4) 48.4) 43. 8/60. 86/943. 83) $1. 257) $1.000; 79.6 
Pharmaceuticals and cosmetics - - --..-- 7; 53.0) 48.1) 45.0) 49.38) 29.28 1.028) .651/ 63.3 
Paints and varnishes ____........--.--- 17; 12.2) 48.3) 43.0) 54.63) 36. 57| 1. 131) . 850) 75.2 
Other chemical products.______.___- a 15| 26.1) 47.2) 43.3) 52.47) 40.32) 1.111! .932) 83.9 
Petroleum products and coal________--- 5} 1.6) 50.2) 42.4) 44.18) 23.80) .880 561; 63.8 
Textiles and their products: | 
Woolens and worsteds__-_-.--._-.--.-.-- 5| 39.5) 45.4) 36.6) 39.43) 26.17) .869) .716) 82.4 
Hosiery and knit goods___-___...._----- 6| 79.5) 46.0) 39. 7 44.57) 27.35) .969 .689' 71.1 
Clothing made from textiles____.......- 22} 89.4) 43.2) 38.8) 39.20) 26.06) .907) .672) 74.1 
Other textiles and products____....._-- 13} 64.4) 51.1!) 40.3) 51.00) 34.36) .998) .853) 85.5 
Leather and its manufactures: | 
Tanning and finishing --_-- eit: Sy Ta 11; 10.3) 46.7) 43.8 46.11) 32.87) .986) .750) 76.1 
ee eee 4| 57.2} 43.3) 40.7) 37.46) 27. 71) .866) .681) 78.6 
Boots and shoes___.._____- pet aet een © 5| 58.6) 46.3) 42.3) 44.28) 27. 50 . 957 . 650} 67.9 
Rubber products: | 
| eases 3} 18.5) 45.3) 42.0) 69.72) 44.02) 1.541] 1.049) 68.1 
| a Soe 3) 47.0) 45.8) 41.6) 60.24) 38.49) 1.316) .926) 70.4 
Miscellaneous industries: | 
/ SS ee ee ee 12) 80.4) 47.6) 40.6) 46.34) 27.91 .974| .687) 70.5 
Sporting goods, toys, optical goods, | 
and musical instruments-.-_---.--.-.- 10) 44.2) 46.5) 43.4) 46.90) 31.48) 1.009) .725) 71.9 
Other miscellaneous industries__--_- ---- 14) 35. 0 baat = 53. - = 1.115} .822) 73.7 
| 








In October 1942, women constituted only 8.5 percent of the wage 
earners employed in the durable-goods group of industries. In 
August 1944, the corresponding percentage was 25.3. 

The percentage of women wage earners quadrupled in the auto- 
mobile and automobile-parts industries, tripled in the machine-tools 
and accessories and screw-machine-products industries, doubled in 
the foundry and machine shops, nonferrous-metal products, and 
structural- and ornamental-work industries. In the shipbuilding in- 
dustry the percentage of female wage earners increased from 2.7 
percent to 28.4 percent, in other transportation equipment from 1.6 
percent to 10.8 percent, in other machinery from 1.8 percent to 14.4 
percent, and in smelting and refining of nonferrous metals from 0.9 
percent to 10.9 percent. 

In contrast, the increase in the proportion of women to total em- 
ployment in the nondurable-goods group was only 2.9 percent be- 
tween October 1942 and August 1944. In fact, numerous industries 
in this group showed declines in the percentage of women during this 
period, 

The average earnings of women in all manufacturing industries 
were $14.20 per week (or 42 percent) higher in August 1944 than in 
October 1942, whereas the corresponding advance for men was only 
$9.90 (or 19 percent). 
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Wage and Hour Regulation 
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Puerto Rican Wage Orders Under Fair Labor Standards 
Act’ 


15-and 24-Cent Rate in Leather-Goods Industry 


WORKERS engaged in the manufacture of leather and _ fabric- 
covered baseballs, wallets, and leather novelties in Puerto Rico are 
to receive minimum hourly wages of 15 cents if engaged in hand- 
sewing operations, and 24 cents if in other operations, effective on 
October 30, 1944. The wage order, issued under the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, applies to employees engaved 
in the production of goods for interstate commerce. 


15-Cent Rate in Handicraft Art Novelty Industry 


A minimum hourly wage of 15 cents became effective in the Puerto 
Rican handicraft art novelty industry on October 30, 1944, by orde: 
of the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Department of Labor. Application extends to persons en- 
gaged in the production of handicraft art novelties for interstate 
commerce. This definition does not extend to the production of any 
— included in any division of the needlework industries in Puerto 

ico. 


15- to 27-cent Rate for Needlework 


Workers in the needlework industry in Puerto Rico had their wages 
increased on January 1, 1945, by order of the Administrator. Mini- 
mum hourly rates ranging from 15 to 27 cents replaced the previous 
pay scales of from 12% to 22 cents an hour, as shown in the following 
statement. 


Minimum hourly rate 


Effectire 
prior to Effective 
Jan.1, Jan. |, 
Hand sewing operations: 194561945 
Cotton underwear and infants’ underwear____............ .. 12% 15 
Gloves: 
Leather - - - - -- etre Rae bh gee pr Oey Re Ree A 22 
Woven and knitted fabric_------_- ; aud at sak~ hk ae 18 
Handkerchief and household art linen__________________-- .s SM 15 
I) ns re « bhie othe al BL KA 5s Bop deiscti wae i Ticles 12% 15 
Miscellaneous handwork___._-.___...-_.--_--- BRAT 12% 15 
Needlepoint and hand-hooked rugs- - - ~~ --------- eee Ra ny at 1214 15 
Rayon underwear (except infants’)____________.___.__-_-----. 12% 18 
Silk underwear (except infants’)_-..__..._....------- wider). t. 15 15 
Se ccc RRS Mamta wbadeasuhs <a 20 24 





! Data are from U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, Press releases D-80, D-81, A-! 
and A-11. 
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Minimum hourly rate 
Effective 
priorto Effective 
Jan.1, Jan.1, 


Other operations: 1945 1945 
Cotton underwear and infants’ underwear_ - - 7! ae 24 
Gloves: 
bed eS Eee a si ; weManen & ee 24 
Woven and knitted fabric _- -_-. a Sere See 24 
Handkerchief and household art linen_________- ideal 20 24 
Infants’ wear_-_----- “hee : Rt! 20 24 
rds Miscellaneous handwork___- ic: iit: i .ogeeae 24 
Needlepoint and hand-hooked rugs- - - - - Saal (> <eh Joa 24 
Rayon underwear (except infants’) : niente — 27 
Silk underwear (except infants’) - - - --_- asene : Sanaa 22% 27 
Wearing apparel____--_-_. ; : pa ; 20 24 


It was also stipulated that all piece rates for home workers (except 
ia those engaged in the hand-rolling of handkerchief edges, with 10 or 
s ‘ fewer stitches to the inch) should be raised on January 1, 1945, by the 
yal same percentage as effective for the applicable hourly minimum. ' 
of Studies conducted by the Federal Government indicated that, prior 
ed to adoption of the January 1, 1945, scale, the piece rate for the hand- 
oe rolling (French-rolling) process was too high in relation to the 12}4-cent 
hourly minimum for hand-rolling requiring 10 or fewer stitches per 
inch. As the piece rate to which reference is made (4.24 cents per 48 
inches) more nearly approximated the 15-cent hourly minimum effec- 
tive on January 1, 1945, it was retained, subject to adjustments in 
accordance with the findings in future studies. For hand-rolling with 
more than 10 stitches per inch, the piece rate was raised by 20 percent 
to 5.09 cents per 48 inches. 
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PPPPPPOOd 
General Wage Increase in Cuba’ 


COMPULSORY general wage increases were granted in Cuba by 
res decree of August 19, 1944. Every person engaged in commercial, 
ini- industrial, agricultural, or other activities requiring the employment 
ous of workers whose tasks were regulated by the labor legislation then 
ing in force (with certain exceptions cited below) was ordered to increase 

the remuneration of his personnel, whether this was computed on a 
rate time, piece-work, or commission basis. Wage earners receiving up 
to 3.00 pesos per day were to be granted an increase of 20 percent; 
1, those receiving more than 3.00 pesos and up to 4.00 pesos, an increase 
of 15 percent; and those receiving more than 4.00 pesos and up to 
6.67 pesos, an increase of 10 percent, If, through application of the 
22 terms of the decree, any of the workers classified in either of the two 
18 upper wage groups should receive less remuneration than they would 
ly have received had they been included in the next lower group, their 
= wages are to be increased to an amount equal to that to which they 
2 would have been entitled in the next lower group. 

8 _ Groups exempted from the operation of the decree were the sugar 

r industry and newspaper enterprises (which had been or were to be 

regulated by special legislation), maritime and port labor activities 
' The piece rates were published in the Federal Register for December 30, 1944 (pp. 15140-15141). 


? Data are from report of Charles H. Ducoté, commerciel attaché, United States Embassy at Habana, 
August 31, 1944 (No. 7793), enclosing translation of decree No. 2631 of August 19, 1944. 
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(of which studies were under way‘), and clinics and mutual benefit 
associations (then being surveyed by the Ministry of Labor). Rail- 
way companies with a total track mileage of 300 kilometers or less 
were required to pay only 50 percent of the increases listed above. 

The purpose of the decree was not only to bring about a rise in 
wages commensurate with the increase in the cost of living but also 
to effect an equalization of wages. Consequently, employers who 
had increased wage rates pursuant to a decree of April 29, 1944. 
and resolutions of the Minimum Wage Commission of July 7, 1944. 
were required to pay the increases granted to the lowest wage group 
only if the contractual wages in force on May 1, 1944, were lower 
than the newly set rates. Employers were considered to have com- 
plied with the new decree, if, on January 1, 1944, or thereafter, they 
had given increases equal to those stipulated above; and if increases 
greater than these had already been given, they were required to 
maintain them. 

The increases granted on August 19 were to be applied in accord- 
ance with the plan worked out in the minimum-wage decree (No. 
2982) of November 7, 1941, for paying employees engaged on a time, 
piece-work, or commission basis. 

The Minister of Labor was authorized to enforce the decree and to 
issue pertinent resolutions. Penalties for failure to comply with the 
terms of the order were included. 


PPPOOOA: 


Minimum-Wage Rates in Mexico, 1944 and 1945 


MINIMUM wage rates in Mexico, fixed by special commissions in the 
various municipalities, for the 2 years 1944 and 1945, and approved by 
the Central Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration in 1944,? vary from 
1 peso® per day in 8 States, to 7 pesos in 39 municipalities of Tlaxcala 
(for skilled urban workers). For the previous biennium minimum 
wage rates varied from 0.75 peso in Chiapas to 5 pesos in the northern 
district of Lower California. For 1944-45, general minimum rates 
were established for all types of work in the States of Campeche and 
Jalisco and in the Territory of Quintana Roo, although these rates 
vary from one municipality or group of municipalities to another; 
this type of wage rate had been established in only Jalisco and Quin- 
tana Roo for the 2 preceding biennial periods. For the purposes of 
wage fixing for the 194445 period, the State of Oaxaca was divided 
into 3 geographical districts, and there was a reduction from 11 to 10 

in the actual number of types of wages fixed. | 
In 3 municipalities of Colima the minimum wage in the salt works 
consists of a specified afnount of money and a share in the salt. City 
workers in Tlaxcala, whether classed as skilled or not, have minimum 
cash rates with an additional 16 percent for the seventh day of the 
1 According to report of Charles H. Ducoté, United States Embassy, Habana, October 20, 1944. decree 


No. 3371 of September 29, 1944, extended the benefits of decree No. 2631 to port and maritime laborers under 
the jurisdiction of the Intelligence Commission of the Ports and to salaried employees of offices, docks, an¢ 
wharves (in regard to the handling of general cargo except sugar). 

? Data are from Trabajo y Previsién Social (Secretar.a del Trabajo y Previsién Social, Mexico, D. F.), 
February and March 1944; Diario Oficial (Mexico, D. F.), December 31. 1943; and Labor Conditions '2 
Latin America, No. 16 (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1697). For background and analys's 
of rates for 1942 and 1943, see Labor Conditions in Latin America, No. 14 (BLS Serial No. R. 1523); for 1940 
and 1941, Labor Conditions in Latin America, No. 9 (BLS Serial No. R. 1339); and for 1938 and 1939, Wages !D 
Mexico, 1937 and 1938 (BLS Serial No. R. 897). For description of the Mexican plan of fixing minimum wages 
and the rates for 1936 and 1937, see Bulletin of the Pan American Union (Washington), July 1938. 

3 Average exchange rate of Mexican peso (100 centavos), January-July 1944=about 20.6 cents. 
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week; throughout the State, bakery workers are to receive 15 percent 
of the value of the bread they make, plus 16 percent of the cash wage, 
as payment for the seventh ‘day. The minimum wage fixed for field 
workers in the Federal District for 1944-45, as previously, is appli- 
cable to persons to whom the employer furnishes certain payments in 
kind which reduce their cost of living. 

The accompanying table shows for the various political divisions of 
Mexico the number of types of work for which minimum wages were 
fixed for 1944 and 1945, with lowest and highest wage rates for each 
division, and comparable figures for 1942 and 1943. 


Minimum Daily Wage Rates Fixed in Mexico for 1942 and 1943 and for 1944 and 1945 


[Average exchange rate of peso, 1942 to July 1944, was about 20.6 cents] 





| 1944 and 1945 | 1942 and 1943 





| 
| Number | Minimum wage | Number | Minimum wage 




















te: we ‘of types of | | | a es 

Political division | work for | | | went fee 

| which | | which 
| pa | Lowest | Highest | pon ny Lowest | Highest 

| fixed | fixed 
| 
| 
| Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 

indie iit da whrnsdasoeieee 5 | 1.75 2. 50 | 5 1. 50 | 2. 00 
Baja California, D. N............--------- 2 | 5. 25 | 6. 50 | 2 4. 00 5. 00 
Bane Commuen, @. ©... .........-.........] 8 1.75 | 3. 50 8 1.75 | 3. 10 
EE pi iitedecdanadeacendenances 1 | 2. 50 | 3. 50 3 2.00 | 3. 00 
el pritendneénencenense neti 4 | 1.00 | 3.15 4 | 78 2. 50 
SA Saar ee 3 | 1.95 | 4.70 3 | 1. 50 3. 50 
2S SEE SR rE 2 1. 20 2. 50 2 | 1. 20 2.75 
Gta ttbsctdupcnensocckascensss 13 | 1.75 3. 50 13 | 1.15 2. 00 
| ee —- 22 | 1. 65 2. 50 22 1.65 | 2. 50 
eg: A le as 4 | 1.00 3. 00 5 | 1.00 | 3. 00 
ES a da a kincencass- | 4 | 1.00 1.85 4 | 1.00 | 1.85 
th ends adsaesctpengsyseeneginnss< 3 | 1.00 2. 50 3 | 1. 00 2. 50 
I ee oanscancone pees Se 4 | 1. 00 2. 25 3 | 1. 00 2. 25 
| ne a 1 | 1. 65 3. 00 1 | 1. 10 2. 00 
| RA, AS. ES 4; 41.00 31.75 4 1.00 | 1.75 
NN SRD DRE TT 2| 1.00 1.75 3) 1.00) 1. 50 
Se aman’ 3 | 1. 50 2. 90 3 1.00 | 2. 00 
hee hip laitalenalybasntisqubtatente 5 | 1. 80 3. 27 | 5 | 1. 20 | 2. 25 
ee eer ss ne 2 1. 40 3. 60 | 2 | 1. 00 2. 50 
i ctiineciudebconaligerncoes 410 1. 25 2. 50 | 11 | 1. 25 2. 50 
Pochutla, Distrito-----............---- 3 1. 50 | ee a, FR ee Boni 
Tehuantepec, Distrito_-..........._- 4 | 1. 25 2. 50 |- SERS CRAs i clnattnaes 
eG ee 9 | 1. 25 | 2.15 | Kae hkleve’e 
SS RE ae 2 | 1. 30 | 2.10 | 2 | 1. 30 | 2. 10 
| ER 3 1. 40 | 2. 22 | 2 | 1. 00 1. 50 
ee, . co pomubbancsebacse 1 | 4.17 | 4.17 1 | 3. 00 3. 00 
TERE CET 3 1. 00 2. 50 4 1.10 2. 25 
Sere RSPEI 1 BCS GE-OEES 12 1.75 | 3. 50 10 1. 25 | 3. 00 
OS eae 2 1.95 | 5.40 | 3 1. 50 | 4. 25 
EE  ocneanactscocusnmmacel 2 1. 50 2. 50 2 | 1. 50 2. 50 
EST RS ra 2 1. 25 | 4. 25 3 1.10 | 3.75 
REEL CRS ae $4 1. 46 | 7. 00 64 1. 00 2. 00 
. 9 2 Eee peas 3 2. 05 4.35 3 1. 65 | 3. 55 
tits, 6b acacia ctineccteuine 3 1. 50 3. 50 2 1. 50 3. 59 
SE baneecnceewonecceste-cencsens 2 1. 50 2. 50 2 1. 00 | 1. 7: 





| For laborers in the salt works in 3 municipalities a share of the salt is added. 

? The minimum wage fixed for field workers in the Federal District is applicable to persons to whom 
the employer furnishes certain payments in kind. 

? 1942-43 rates continued, supplemented by compensation pay. 

‘ State divided into 3 districts for 1944-45 wage fixing; the total number of types of work for which 
wages are fixed in all 3 districts is 10. 

5 For city workers, all rates given are to be increased 1624 percent. 

* For city workers, all rates given are to be increased 16 percent. 


Rates for Various Industries and Regions 


In 28 of the 32 political divisions of Mexico, special minimum 
wages were fixed for field work, to be effective in the biennium 1944- 
45, ranging from 1 peso in 8 States to 3 pesos in the southern district 
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of Lower California, 3.55 pesos in Sonora, and 5.75 pesos in the north- 
ern district of Lower California; these represented in most cases g 
substantial increase in average minimum agricultural wages as com- 
pared with 1942-43. In 21 political divisions special wage rates were 
designated for the period 1944-45 for city workers as such, ranging 
from 1 peso in Chiapas to 4.25 pesos in Tamaulipas, 5.40 pesos in 
Sonora, and 6.50 peses in the northern district of Lower California: 
for 1942-43, there were 21 such minimum-wage rates established, 
ranging from 1 peso to 5 pesos; this also indicates a general increase 
in wages in cities. For 1944-45 as in 1942-43, separate wages were 
established in mining in 6 States; for 1944-45, they range from 1.85 
pesos in Guanajuato to 3.50 pesos in Sinaloa, as compared with a 
range of 1.50 to 3.00 pesos in 1942-43; for the southern district of Lower 
California, where the highest minimum-wage rate in mining was es- 
‘tablished in 1940-41, miming has since that time been included in a 
group with other industries, the rate for the last biennium as for the 
present one having been fixed at 2.60 pesos. Workers listed as un- 
skilled, unclassified, or undesignated in 4 States were assigned, for 
- 1944-45, wages varying from 1.10 pesos in Guanajuato to 2.60 pesos 
in Morelos. Skilled or classified workers in 6 States were assigned 
rates for 1944-45 varying from 1.25 pesos in Guanajuato and Oaxaca 
to 2.50 pesos in Aguascalientes, 2.90 pesos in Morelos, and 7 pesos in 
Tlaxcala (with a supplement, for Tlaxcala, of 16 percent). 

For the 1944-45 period, 6 States fixed rates in industry of from 1.25 
pesos to 4.35 pesos, though in the southern district of Lower Califor- 
nia industrial wages were included with other classes of work; 4 States, 
rates in commerce, of from 1.25 to 3.55 pesos (however, in the south- 
ern district of Lower California and Sinaloa, commerce was included 
with other types of work); and 2 States (Nayarit and Sinaloa), rates 
of from 2.00 to 2.90 pesos for fishing. In the southern district of 
Lower California, the minimum-wage rate fixed for laborers in the 
salt works, either classified separately or included with other groups, 
for 1944-45, was 3 pesos; other special rates were set for specified 
groups of workers. Cash wages for salt workers in 3 municipelitics 
in Colima were set at from 1.75 to 2.25 pesos, to which was added 
a share of the salt. In Oaxaca specific rates set for cultivation of 
sugarcane ranged from 1.75 to 1.90 pesos, and for cultivation of pine- 
apple, 2.15 pesos, as in 1942-43; other special groups, such as those 
engaged in the cultivation of various kinds of bananas, etc., were 
protected by special rates. Coffee workers in Chiapas, under the 
current schedule, are to receive 1.65 pesos, as compared with 1.3( 
pesos in 1942-43. Sawyers in Durango will receive 2 pesos, as in 
the preceding biennium. Wages for sugar-factory workers in Sinaloa 
were set at from 2 to 2.25 pesos, as compared with from 1.50 to 1.75 
pesos in 1942-43; for masons and carpenters at 2.50, compared with 
2 pesos for 1942-43; other rates were set for other types of work. 
With the exception of the localities or the classes of work indicated 
above, the rates cover workers in general. 


Emergency Wage Increases 


Wage increases in Mexico, ranging from 5 to 40 percent for agri- 
cultural workers, and from 5 to 50 percent for workers in general, 
were established by a decree of September 23, 1943, effective October 
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1, 1943, to operate in connection with the minimum-wage rates fixed 
in 1942 for 1942-43. No date of termination of this emergency in- 
crease in wages was specified, and it appears to have been provided 
for the duration of the present ecohomic stringency; thus, the order 
of December 30, 1943, continuing the rates of 1942-43 for 1944-45 
in the Federal District, stated that these rates should continue while 
the legislation of September 23, 1943, was in force, and gave the rates 
for the Federal District (as augmented by the emergency compensa- 
tion) as 2.45 and 3.60 pesos or increases of 48 and 44 percent. 


POPLPORE 


Minimum Salaries for Commercial Employees in Lima 
and Callao, Peru’ 


MINIMUM salaries for employees of private enterprises in the met- 
ropolitan areas of Lima and Callao, Peru, were set by decree of July 
20, 1944, effective August 1, with the purpose of enabling these em- 
ployees to meet the rising cost of living. The minimum for male 
employees above 18 years of age was fixed at 100 soles? per month 
and for women above 18 years at 75 soles. 

The decree provides that salaries of males and females ‘‘employed 
by half-day turns or fractions thereof,” in centers working more than 
8 hours daily, are to be regulated in proportion to the minimum rates 
set. It forbids the lowering of salaries which were above the mini- 
mum on the date of the decree. Employees replacing discharged em- 
ployees are to receive remuneration equal to the minimum stipulated, 
regardless of age. Penalties are provided for in the case of employers 
who try to evade the decree by the use of dismissals, employment for 
3 months or less, and similar arrangements. } 

The above provisions represent an attempt to equalize the salaries 
of the lowest-paid employees in private commercial employment and 
to regulate increases already granted by employers. The rates were 
determined on the basis of findings in a survey, previously under- 
taken, of the remuneration of all employees in Peru. Bonuses had 
already been granted to Government employees. 

A commission consisting of one representative each from the Lima 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Industrial Society and two 
representatives from the Employees’ Association of Peru, with the 
Director of Labor as chairman, was created to study salary improve- 
ments for employees of private companies not covered by the decree 
of July 20, 1944. 

In compliance with recommendatigns of this commission, the Gov- 
ernment enacted two decrees on October 14, 1944, one extending to 
salaried employees in specified Provinces minimum rates ranging 
from 70 to 90 soles per month for males and from 50 to 70 soles for 
females, and the other requiring the payment of bonuses on a sliding 
scale ranging from 35 percent on salaries below 100 soles to 15 percent 
m salaries over 400 soles on all salary schedules in effect since January 

, 1942. 
' Data are from reports (No. 317) from Humberto Camilloni, July 22, 1944, and (No. 473) from Frederick 


W. Hinke, second secretary, October 24, 1944, United States Embassy at Lima. 
* Average exchange rate (free) of sol as of September 23, 1944 = 15 cents. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 








Report of President’s Committee on Cost of Living 


IN A memorandum of October 22, 1943, the President directed the 
War Labor Board to appoint a committee of its members (labor, busi- 
ness, and Government) to look into the question of the cost of living 
and try “to make clear how the [Bureau of Labor Statistics] index 
figure is arrived at, whether any changes should be made in its com- 
ponent parts, or other improvements.” With the President’s ap- 
proval, the War Labor Board appointed a committee of five: William 
H. Davis, Chairman; Horace B. Horton and George Batt, to repre- 
“cm industry; and George Meany and R. J. Thomas, to represent 
abor. 

On November 17, 1944, the Chairman of the President’s Committee 
submitted his report on changes in the cost of living since January 
1941. This report was transmitted with a letter from the industry 
members of the Committee, comments on the report by Mr. Thomas, 
and a letter from Mr. Meany, giving ‘“‘a special report to clarify cer- 
tain points which the American Federation of Labor feels have not 
been sufficiently emphasized.”” The report, the comments, and the 
background against which the Chairman’s conclusions are presented 
are summarized below. 


Scope of Committee’s Study 


At its first meeting, on November 8, 1943, the Committee unani- 
mously agreed, on motion of Mr. Meany, that it would investigate 


the following: 


1. What is the cost of living compared to (a) January 1, 1941; (b) May 15, 


1942; (c) September 15, 1942? 

2. How is the index figure arrived at? 

3. Should there be any changes made in the present method of securing or 
computing the figures? This is to include method of collecting data and choice 


of component parts of the index. 
4. What, if any, concrete suggestions have we for improving the method of 


securing figures? 

On January 25, 1944, Messrs. Thomas and Meany submitted a 
report which they recommended for adoption by the Committee as a 
whole. The report asserted that, by December 1943, the cost of liv- 
ing in the United States had risen at least 43.5 percent above the level 
of January 1941, whereas the BLS index figure had risen only 23.4 
percent. The Meany-Thomas report was immediately submitted to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and to the Mills Committee of the 
American Statistical Association ' for comment. 





1 See footnote 1, p. 169. 
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Background of Report 


At the request of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living, 
A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1944, submitted a comprehensive statement on the Meany- 
Thomas report. He pointed out, in sum, that the data in that report 
did not support the claim of a 43.5-percent rise in the cost of living 
and that there was conclusive evidence of the error of such a claim. 

On March 22, 1944, Mr. Davis received a communication from the 
Mills Committee saying: 

The central criticisms contained in the Meany-Thomas report were before us 
when we prepared our report. The various tests we made were designed specifi- 
cally to evaluate these criticisms. After study of the Meany-Thomas report and 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ reply thereto, we reaffirm the major conclusions 
of our report of October 10th, 1943. 


The discrepancy of 20 percentage points between the figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and of the Meany-Thomas report repre- 
sented so large a difference that the Chairman thought the President’s 
Committee should not attempt to evaluate it without the aid of tech- 
nical experts. He therefore, on March 1, 1944, asked Dr. Wesley 
C. Mitchell, Dr. Simon N. Kuznets, and Dr. Margaret G. Reid to 
serve as a technical committee, with Dr. Mitchell as chairman.? The 
technical committee was requested to examine the Meany-Thomas 
report, the Bureau’s reply, and all other pertinent data, and present 
an independent opinion; its report was submitted on June 15, 1944. 

In the same month Mr. Thomas filed with the President’s Com- 
mittee a document (Living Costs in World War II) published by 
Philip Murray and himself, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Bureau oi Agricultural Economics prepared, at*the request of Mr. 
Davis, a joint analysis of changes in the BLS cost-of-living index and 
the BAE index of prices paid by farmers for articles used for family 
living. The BLS-BAE analysis showed that the two indexes, “being 
unlike in purpose and in the articles represented, are unlike in con- 
struction and items covered. It follows that the two indexes should 
not be expected to be at the same level.’ 

The industry members of the President’s Committee had, in the 
interval, asked the National Industrial Conference Board to analyze 
the Meany-Thomas report, and its report had been filed with the 
Committee in April 1944. 


Findings of Chairman’s Report 
SPECIFIC CRITICISMS OF BLS INDEX 


The Chairman’s report relied on the analysis by the Mitchell Com- 
mittee for an evaluation of the differences between the changes shown 


! At the request of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, through the Secretary of Labor, Dr. E. A. Golden- 
weiser, then peeetent of the American Statistical Association, had appointed a committee in May 1943, 
to review and appraise the cost-of-living index. This committee, consisting of Frederick C. Mills (chair- 
man), E. Wight Bakke, Reavis Cox, Margaret C. Reid, Theodore W. Schultz, and Samuel Stratton, had 

reviously reported, concluding: ‘First, that within the limitations established for it, the cost-of-living 
ndex provides a trustworthy measure of changes in prices paid by consumers for goods and services. Sec- 
ond, that many of the difficulties and doubts which have arisen concerning the index have their origins in 
attempts to use it unefitically for purposes to which it is not adapted.” 

* Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell is Director of Research of the National Bureau of Economie Research; Dr. 
Simon N. Kuznets is Professor of Economics and Statistics at the University of Pennsylvania and at that 
time was Director of the Bureau of Planning and Statistics of the War Production Board; and Dr. Mar- 
garet G. Reid, is Professor of Economics at Iowa State College and at the time was working with the Divi- 
sion of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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by the BLS index and the Meany-Thomas report. It quoted from 
the Mitchell report as follows: 


The detailed evidence presented in Part III confirms confidence in the accuracy 
and representativeness of the price changes shown by the BLS index. On the 
other hand, the evidence submitted by the Meany-Thomas report in support of 
these charges does not withstand critical examination. 

Because we are convinced that some estimates of the greater expenses incurred 
because of poorer quality are much too high we are willing to contribute our 
guess. We believe that family expenditures in general have not been pushed up. 
by deterioration of qualities and price increases for the full range of qualities. 
more than two or three points beyond the increase indicated by the BLS index. 
In making this guess, we isolated the items for which reduced quality tends to 
force the purchase of increased quantity. We took into account the importance 
of these goods in the total index and the BLS method of pricing, and studied 
market data on both quality and quantity. And we considered the probable 
effect of the BLS’s failure to cover the entire range of qualities. 

Where the evidence is inconclusive, the committee has attempted an informed 
guess. All guesses are based on assumptions that have been examined and stated 
as systematically as has been possible, within the time available to us. The 
committee has seen fit to include those guesses because it believes that certain 
other guesses have greatly exaggerated the shortcomings of the index. 

If the BLS had obtained strictly accurate reports of all the prices it tries t 
collect; if it had caught the change in average prices caused by their reduction in 
bargain sales; if it had priced the qualities bought by families with very low in- 
come and the qualities bought by the most prosperous of wage earners as we!! as 
those in the middle groups; and if it had made full allowance for increases in ex- 
penditures forced on families by quality deterioration that can be offset by buy- 
ing more goods, its index would probably not be higher than it is now by more 
than three to four points. 


The report summarized the additions to the BLS index, estimated 
for the Meany-Thomas report and the Mitchell report, as follows: 


Analysis of differences between the increases in prices and rents charged large- 
city workers, as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index and the estimates 
of the Meany-Thomas report and the Mitchell Committee: 

Increase (percentage points 


in total inder) orer BLS 
index as estimated by— 





Reasons given for differences: | pr ae Mitchell 
Methods of pricing (greater increases in food not priced Thomas Committee 

for index than in foods priced, and in rents of dwell- "eport report 
ings not priced than in rents of dwellings priced)...._ 7. 22 0. 30 
Disappearance of cheaper consumption items___-_--- -_-- 3. 62 0. 06- . 11 
BARE TEE BAA 1 tl ae 1. 35 . 44 
Increase in underreporting of prices actually charged... 98 . 24— . 48 
13. 17 1. 04-1. 33 
nc a i a Ie AE es A PI 6. 93 1. 46-2. 69 
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ANSWER TO BASIC QUESTION 


The Cheirman’s report pointed out, in answer to the basic question 
the Committee originally agreed to investigate, i. e., the accuracy 0! 
the Bureau’s index— 


(1) The accuracy of the BLS index figures for what they are intended to meas- 
ure is confirmed. They are entitled to the good reputation they have long 
enjoyed. They constitute a competent measure of price changes for goods cus- 
tomarily purchased by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers living 
in large cities. ‘They provide from month to month an acceptable approximation 
to changes in the cost of living for urban workers. They are good basic figures 
for use in the formulation of fiscal and other governmental policies and for 
observing the_effects_of such policies, 


1792 MONTHLY LABOR REVIFW—TANTIARY 1045 
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2) Under the exceptional market conditions which exist in wartime, and so 
long as we have a seller’s market, allowance should be made for a hidden increase 
in the cost of living of probably as much as 3 and certainly not more than 4 per- 
centage points, due to quality deterioration, disappearance of cheaper goods, 
decrease of special sales, and increases in underreporting of prices actually charged. 
Unlike the price changes recorded by the BLS, these items of temporary disad- 
vantage of the buyer in a seller’s market are not directly measureable but they 
have been soundly estimated by the Mitchell Committee. 

(3) If the index is to be used to represent changes in the cost of living of urban 
workers in small as well as large cities there should be an upward adjustment of 
the index figures by not more than one-half of a percentage point. This item is 
estimated from the results of data from only a few small cities. It, also, reflects 
wartime conditions. It should be replaced by a figure based on direct observa- 
tion when the BLS has extended its pricing to a more adequate coverage of small 
cities. 

For all components combined, the BLS cost-of-living index rose approximately 
15 percent from January 15, 1941, to May 15, 1942. It rose about 2 percent 
more from May 15 to September 15, 1942. It continued to rise at about the 
same rate to April 15, 1943, when it amounted to an increase of about 23 percent. 
There was some minor fluctuation but no further significant rise in the 12 months 
from April 15, 1943, to April 15, 1944. The increase up to December 15, 1943, 
was approximately 23 percent. It was 25.5 percent on September 15, 1944. 

To this figure, 25.5 percent, should be added the Mitchell Committee estimate 
of 3 to 4 percentage points for the hidden increases in a seller’s market, and 
% percentage point if the index is to be used to represent changes in the cost of 
living of urban workers in small as well as large cities. 

The final figure for the over-all increase in the cost of living from January 1941 
to September 1944 would thus be found to be 29 to 30 percent. 


ANSWER TO SUBSIDIARY QUESTIONS 


The report deals briefly with the second question, “How is the index 
figure arrived at?” and refers those interested in the details to the 
Description of the Cost-of-Living Index of the BLS prepared by the 
Bureau, and to Part II of the Mitchell report. 

Regarding the Bureau’s methods of collection and computation of 
data for the index, the report reached the following conclusions: 


No substantial criticism of the BLS methods has survived the searching studies 
presented to this committee. Certain minor ways in which the BLS methods 
might be improved if it had more ample funds are discussed below. * * * 

I agree wholly with the Mitchell Committee that the methods applied by the 
committee to estimate the hidden increase in living costs in a seller’s market are 
Psa ay for use in preparing an Official index and should not be adopted by the 

Bhe only concrete suggestion made by the Mitchell Committee is that the 
BLS index might well be given another name. I would approve of that suggestion 
if the new name could emphasize the fact that the BLS index measures changes in 
the total cost of a fixed standard of living, not changes in total family expenditures 
due to changed standards of living. 

But something might be done to improve the index. A more extensive sample 
of small cities would give greater assurance that price was being measured for 
wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in general. The pricing of a 
somewhat wider range of qualities for some items might make it possible to get a 
better measure of average price change for these groups of families, within the 
limitations of the fact that as the number of qualities priced increases so does the 
difficulty in identifying the quality. Occasional checks might be made of the 
importance of sales at mark-downs and special discounts not included in the 
pricing. There is no evidence that these affect the index much, so there would be 
a question whether the increased accuracy of the index would be worth the addi- 
tional costs. An expenditure survey would be valuable in bringing expenditure 
weights in line with present spending patterns. 

On the matter of finding identical qualities and minimizing quality deterioration 
of items in the index, two changes seem to have merit: (i) To have more information 
on labels, and (ii) to have quality floors for items for which serviceability is 
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important and to allocate materials to manufacturers in such a way that adequa, 
supplies of these are available in the market. But effecting these changes ;, 
outside the province of the BLS. ; 

These suggestions have all been considered by the BLS. Recommendations 
bearing on them appear in the report of the A. 8. A. Committee and the BLS hax 
testified before Congressional Committees concerning the need for and possjb|p 
ways of providing more adequate data. The controversy which has given rise 
to the present report indicates their significance. 

In the report of the Mills Committee of the American Statistical Associatioy 
at pages 403 to 405 inclusive, a number of recommendations were made to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. We are informed that the Bureau has given carefy) 
consideration to these recommendations. The Mills Committee recommendations 
are more specific than the coverage of the above-quoted extracts from the Mitchel} 
Committee report, but they point in the same direction. 

We note particularly that both the Mitchell Committee and the Mills Com. 
mittee recommend further study by the BLS of family expenditures and spending 
patterns, and the Mills Committee advises (p. 404, Journal of the America; 
Statistical Association, December 1943): 

“That frequent small-sample studies of family expenditures and incomes be 
conducted, and that once in 5 years a comprehensive study be made to provide 
data on local differences in income and consumption habits among occupational! 
groups in the United States. Furthermore, that adequate analyses and integra- 
tion of these studies and existing data be planned and regularly provided for. 
Since these kinds of studies provide the weights which reflect the changes jp 
consumption habits and are important in keeping the cost-of-living indexes in line 
with current economic development, it is essential that they be made periodically.” 

These suggested improvements in the methods and scope of the BLS work would 
involve, of course, additional expense and therefore additional budget appropria- 
tions. It is my opinion that the suggestions should be given careful consideration 
by all of the Government agencies involved and that action upon them should be 
left to recommendations of the BLS, review by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
action by the Congress. 


WARTIME CHANGES IN MANNER OF LIVING, AND SOME THINGS THAT BLs 
INDEX DOES NOT DO 


The report explained in some detail that the BLS index measures 
changes in retail prices and rents charged city workers, in terms of a 
standard market basket, and does not measure changes in total family 
expenditures. There have been very great changes in family expendi- 


tures since early 1941, not only because prices are higher but also 


because of rising incomes, increased taxation, scarcity of durable and 
certain other consumer goods, very considerable migration to war 
centers, and the entrance of some 11,000,000 men into the armed 
forces. Wy 
It is emphasized that the Bureau never has tried, and does not now 
try, to measure the cost of living in the sense of changes in the total 
amount of family expenditures. As to this the report stated: 


As a matter of fact it seems to me highly important, particularly from the 
standpoint of those who have to battle for better standards of living in America 
that it should be generally understood that the thing measured by the BLS index 
is the change from time to time in the aggregate cost of a fixed typical family mar- 
ket basket, so that urban workers may know whether their wage dollar has kept 
its real value in the market. Their interest is in how much goods and services 4 
given amount in the pay envelope will buy. If prices go down but the workers 
through their unions, manage to keep wages stable, then they have won an increase 
in real wages and can improve their standard of living. If prices are held steady 
and wages go up, again an improved standard of living is made possible. If prices 
go up, then an equivalent increase in wages must be achieved if the workers 
standard of living is to be maintained. If the BLS permitted changes in incom 
to change its index, these people would have no way to measure either the gains 
or the losses in the value of the dollars for which they work. With a great falling 
off of real income, and the inevitable reduction of total family expenditure, they 
might be asked to believe that the “‘cost of living’ had declined as their incomes 
fell off and that they were really as welP off as before. 
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STATEMENTS FROM OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The industry members of the President’s Committee concurred in 
the main with the general conclusions of the Chairman. Their letter, 
commenting on the application of the index to wage rates, pointed out— 

Although minor technical inadequacies, due mainly to wartime conditions, 
have developed in the BLS cost-of-living index, their aggregate significance is 
relatively unimportant. While a rough “‘guess” of their magnitude is possible 
from time to time, competent technicians, such as those on the Mills Committee 
and the Mitchell Committee, agree that dependable adjustments cannot be made 
in the BLS index to compensate for these factors. The Mitchell report stated 
“We have little advice to offer for improvement in the methods used by the 
BLS.” Our studies confirm this conclusion. 


The letters from R. J. Thomas of the C. I. O. and George Meany of 
the A. F. of L. stated that wartime change in the manner of living 
should be taken into account in fixing wage rates. 

Mr. Thomas said that “‘there is substantial agreement among all 
concerned [that] retail prices have risen at least 29 to 30 percent 
between January 1941 and September 1944. * * * Qur studies 
indicate that the conclusion of the Mitchell Committee is most con- 
servative. We believe that the factors of quality deterioration, 
disappearance of cheaper items, decline in special sales, and increase 
in underreporting of prices actually charged—the factors which, 
according to the Mitchell Committee, result in an understatement 
of from 3.5 to 4.5 percentage points—account for a much larger error. 
The conclusion of the Mitchell Committee must be regarded as a 
minimum.”’ The letter pointed out that in addition to increased 
expenditures resulting from higher prices, workers’ families have 
incurred a great variety of extra expenditures because of wartime 
conditions—migration to war production centers, maintenance of 
homes in two places, wives working in factories, and increased eating 
away from home—which are not covered by a price index. It con- 
cluded that ‘‘the BLS index cannot appropriately be used for wage- 
adjustment purposes. It is a measure of price changes only; it does 
not measure the full rise in living costs’—which the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations places at 44.4 percent from January 1941 to 
March 1944. 

Mr. Meany’s letter also stressed the difference between a price 
index and an index of changes in the necessary expenditures of the 
workers, and said: 

If the index does not measure these things (changes in the manner of living, 
eating away from home, the cost of forced purchases in higher-priced stores be- 
cause of transportation difficuities, increased living costs of migrants), then it 
does not measure cost of living. Clearly then the index is not and cannot be 
made a satisfactory indicator of increases in costs of living necessary to adjust 
wages so that the welfare of the workers can be stabilized. 

The letter noted that the section of the “Little Steel’ formula in 
regard to the correction of substandards of the living has not been car- 
ried out, and that ‘‘real’’ wage rates in some trades were lower in 1943 
than in 1940. On the basis of the Mitchell Committee’s estimate 
of the increase in living costs, the letter gave figures on “real” wages 
in cents per hour which show lower figures in 1943 than in 1940 for 
the building and printing trades, truck drivers, bakery and street- 
railway workers. It concluded by recommending that the National 
War Labor Board request the President to issue an Executive order 
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that would allow employers and workers “by mutual agreement to 
increase wage rates up to the proposed 30 percent over January 194.” 
and in cases of dispute to permit the Board “‘to increase wage rates wp 
to the 30 percent over January 1941, depending on the particular ciy- 
cumstances found to exist in each case.’ 


POPPER 
Cost of Living in Large Cities, November 1944 


AVERAGE prices of living essentials showed little change between 
mid-October and mid-November, 1944. The family food bill rose 
about a tenth of 1 percent and there were scattered increases jy 
rices of clothing and housefurnishings as the demand ‘for many 
ower-priced articles continued to exceed available supplies. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of living costs of moderate-incom 
city families rose 0.1 percent for the month and stood at 126.5 percent 
of the 1935-39 average, 1.9 percent above the level of November 1943. 

Seasonal increases in prices of eggs, green beans, and apples, and 
higher prices for fresh and frozen fish offset the usual early winter 
price declines for oranges, lettuce, and spinach. Prices for onion 
white potatoes and sweet potatoes decreased contraseason: lly 
Although the supply of most staple foods was adequate, supplies of 
butter were again quite limited, and pork, cheese, canned fruit, and 
salmon continued to be scarce. Larger quantities of better grades 
of beef were available in November than in October, and sugar was 
more readily obtainable. 

Average prices of clothing and housefurnishings adv anced slightly 
(0.1 percent) during the month. Small increases in men’s overalls 
and work shirts occurred in a number of cities. Disappearance of 
lower-priced lines raised the average cost of cotton house dresses, 
one supplies of cotton clothing in general continued to be extremely 

imited. 

Average gas prices in New York City advanced in November as 
the usual winter rate increase went into effect. Some coke prices 
advanced slightly, while dealers stretched civilian supplies by adding 
sg, vt priced types of coke to less-expensive qualities. 

fost _of the miscellaneous goods and services remained stable | 
price. Rents were not surveyed in November. 

In connection with the data shown in the following tables it should 
be borne in mind that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index indicates 
average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services 
bought by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities. The items covered represented 70 percent of the ex- 
penditures of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to 
$2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the cost of 
living of such factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low-price’ 
goods, and forced changes in housing and eating away from home. 
It does not measure changes in total “ ‘living costs’’—that is, in th: 
total amount families spend for living. Income taxes and bond 
subscriptions are not included.' 

1 For a description of the methods used in computing the index, see Description of the Cost-of-L' 


Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. An appraisal of the factors enumerated above was given in the 
report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living, November 17, 1944. 
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Taste 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, Nov. 15, 1944, and Earlier Dates 
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nit: Ja. Sib-atie~~ss<<--% ER Be SPS 100.8} 97.8 100.7 | 105.0 | 100.8 | 100. 1 101.9 
i942: May 15-.---.--.-.------------.-| 116.0 | 121.6 | 126.2] 109.9 | 104.9 | 122.2} 110.9 
Sept. 15....--------------------] 117.8 | 126.6] 125.8] 108.0 106. 2 123.6} 111.4 
ath SA acttencGoonsesheadss 124. 2 | 137.3 | 133.5 | 108.0 | 107. 9 126.9} 117.7 
otk Gils Mleracdededenssass Rt a | 126.4) 1364) 141.7) @) | 109. 8 141.3 | 122.7 
Not. Mii... 2. d00s0------.0204- | 126.5 | 136.5 | 141.8 | @) | 109. 9 | 141.4 | 122.7 

| | 





| Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
? Rents not surveyed in this month. 


Taste 2.—Percent of Change! in Cost of Living in Large Cities in Specified Periods 


— 























| 

| Fuel, | House: | Mis- 

Date Pon | Food | Cloth- | Rent ? chee | furnish- | cella- 

ems | ing | tricity. | “ings neous 

| | and ice | 6 

Oct. 15, 1944, to Nov. 15, 1944._-.__...-.-- 40.1} +01] +01; @ | 401] +401 0 
Nov. 18, 1943, to Nov. 15, 1944. ._....-...-| +1.9 —.6| +62] +02) +1.9| +114 +4. 2 
Sept. 15, 1942, to Nov. 15, 1944............| +7.4 +7.8 | +12.7 +.2 | +3.5) +144 +10. 4 
May 15, 1942, to Nov. 15, 1944.-.........-| +91 | +123 | +124/ —1.5 +4.8) +15.7 +10. 6 
Jan. 15, 1941, ‘to Nov. 15, ee | +25.5 | +39.6 | +40.8 | +3.0 +9.0; +41.3 +20. 4 
Aug. 15, 1939, to Nov. i BO inten cies +28. 3 | +46.0 | +41.4 |) +3.7 +12.7 +40.6 | +22.2 





1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
2? Changes through Sept. 15, 1944. 
3 Rents not surveyed in this month, 


Tasite 3.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Specified Periods, by Cities 














| | 
Nov. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan.1, | May 15, Sept. 15, 
Cit | 1943, te | 1939, to | 1941, to | 1942, to | 1942, to 
y Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1944 | 1944 1944 1944 | 1944 
| 
Ra i idee abcinsdensendetcsccouss +1.9}) +28.3 +25. 5 | +9.1 | +7.4 
EE eee +1.7 |) +4267 4. 1 +8. 5 | +5.9 
Middle Atlantic: 
AS Pe eer ae + .6) +285) +24.2 +5.1 +5. 1 
eee swckandadidecenshiabts $1.9) +285) 425.9) +123) +9.4 
AA RR ete +1.5 | +27.7| +25.9/) +89 +6.8 
RE Se rar +1.4 +28.9) +253) +95 +7.9 
East North Central: 
ae | +24 +27.5| +243/ +80) +7.2 
ESAS ER Pa eS SS ES SR +1.9 +29.5| +265 | +8.7 | +6. 8 
ee vinvencncseccessaeecssos<usest | +17] +304) +27.8| +98} +9.0 
Os... nn ass os lhideisds iiititins nalaa +1.9) +28.9) +25.7 | +6.9 +7.3 
West North Central 
ih ond cbs ooncceednwithivcn-<-hauss | +19] 4260) +262] +489] +83 
ESET SE ee +9) +23.2| +206) +6. 0 +5. 1 
i enabchidintrccncoundeditian«s+<beehs +1.6 +27.3 | +23.7 | +8.0 | +7.1 
South Atlantic: | | 
SET Sa a ee ae ee “+3.1) +38) +282) +9. 2 +7.8 
i tcanccaballébeccsoeckadescocceresoos | +19} 4353) +325] +112) +101 
PTR RSS +1.6| +27.2) +25.5/ +93) +7.1 
East South Central: Birmingham.._.........--.---- +2.4 +32.4/ 4283) +99 +9.8 
West South Central: Houston...............-.------ +.6) +229) +214) +65) +4.9 
Mountain: Denver...................-- Set ee ee +2.3 +27.1 | +25. 3 | +8. 4 +6. 1 
Pacific: 
i aiisabcibcdietcsadinacesccnesascsen +1.6 +28.2|) +25.7 | +9.1 | +5.8 
A | +31 +32.3) +20.1) +117 | +8.7 
It 05 dnitindh din cnwe<eudeentences <n +1.4 +30.0) +27.7 | +7.6 | +6. 3 





rman man srrerrarsrt ATTY. WDTVTA TT NM rr owra 11>" 
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TaBie 4.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living, Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, 1944, by Cities 











| 
| Fuel, | Honse- Mt 
City | Allitems Food | Clothing electricity,| furnish- | >’ 
} | and ice ings < 
Average: Large cities__.- stassiad *Sn = eaNe *+0.1 § 4-0. 1 4+0,1 
New England: Boston_.. oe a +.2 +. 5 | os +,2 0 
Middle Atlantiec: 
“a i i —.3 | —1.0 | —, 1 0 s 
oO * Ran cere bof ed AR 0 Soe a 
EF ER RS —.1 —.1) 0 +.1 | 0 
Pittsburgh Oe S| onde —.5 | —1.4} 0 -4 +.1 
East North Central: | 
Chicago. PAM RS EI PBA 0 | 0 | +.1] 0 0 
SS ESS ee +.3 | +,7 | +.1 | 0 | 0 
a a | +,2 +,5 | +1 0 | +,1 
| a EES Ae CL —.2 | —.4 |} oy 0 | 0 
West North Central: 
eee pbegécata +.2 | +. 5 | +. 1 0 | +.1 
Minneapolis. -- tianlian diaditaliailten —.1] —.3 | +.1 | 0 0 
a ene. pe oagegy Qty | 0 0 | 0 . 
South Atlantic: 
SS LR +.7 | +1.6 | 0 | +.1] 0 
SS ae a j —.1} —.2 +.1 | 0 | 0 
Washington, D. C_......---- dd +.5 |} +1.5 0 0 | 6 
East South Central: Birmingham---_--_-__-| +.5 +1.3 | 0 | 0 | 0 
West South Central: Houston Sen eS —.6 —15 +.1 0 0 
Mountain: Denver._..........--.- — +.1 | +.1 | +.1 is it 0 
Pacific: 
ESS pees es | +.1 | +.2 +.1 0 | 0 | 
San Francisco___. artis - +.4/ +.§8 +.2 0 0 
Seattle Paraice teins sadeess nail =-.1 | —.4| +.1 0 +2.1 





1 Based on indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in larg 
cities. 

Rents not surveyed ir this month. 

i Based on prices for 56 cities collected on the Tuesday nearest the 15th of the month. 

4‘ Based on data for 2! cities, 

§ Based on data for 34 cities, 


Tasie 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to November 1944 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 
































Year and month an | | Fuel, elec-| House- | ,,; 
items | Food | Clothing; Rent | tricity, and) furnish- - 
| ice ings as 
| j 
| ~ «= 
PEEL AU 98. 1 100. 4 96. 8 94.2 | 100.7 | 94.8 Qs 
1936. NET WEEP 99. 1 101.3 97.6 96. 4 | 100. 2 | 96. 3 9s 
i io ondihudgiintpetioaeiate 102. 7 105. 3 102. 8 100. 9 | 100. 2 104.3 | 101 
BNE UES RS 100. 8 97.8 102. 2 104. 1 | 99.9 103. 3 
SE AL SR Ee 99. 4 95. 2 100. 5 104. 3 | 99.0 | 101.3 | 100.7 
| atiak BLS | 100.2 96. 6 101.7} 104.6 99.7 100. 5 101 
1941_. odiael 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 | 106. 2 102. 2 | 107. 3 104 
| TREE th ee AE. 116. 5 123.9 124. 2 108. 5 | 105. 4 | 122. 2 | 110.9 
| BETA SECON M2 | 123.6 138.0 129.7 108. 0 | 107.7 | 125. 6 115.8 
1944: | | | 
Jan. 15. 124. 2 | 136.1] 134.7 108. 1 | 109. 5 | 128, 3 | 118.4 
Feb. 15 123.8} 134.5 135. 2 108. 1 110. 3 128.7 | 118.7 
Mar. 15_._-- swab betel 123. 8 134.1 | 136.7 108. 1 109. 9 | 129.0} 119 
"3 8 pee aabat 124. 6 134.6) 137.1 108. 1 109. 9 | 132.9 | 12 
SS VLE Tes | 125.1 135.5 | 137.4 108. 1 109. 8 | 135.0 | 12 
a x 125.4} 135.7} 1380 108. 1 | 109. 6 138. 4 12 
ST” ERCRRE Ss 126.1) 137.4} 71383] 9108.2 | 2 109.7 2 138.7 122 
 % ARCS .6 | 21964) 137.7) 2139.4) 2108.2) 109. 8 2 139.3 122 
SD $k cbncecss dedae | 1265] 137.0) 1414) 2108.2) 109. 8 | 140.7 22.4 
 & 5 eceenirrls 126. 4 136. 4 | 141.7; @® | 109. 8 | 141.3 122.7 
Nov. 15._.-.-. cot | ee | 1396.5) 148) (| 109. 9 | 141.4] 12 
| } 





! a = changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 

? Revised. 

3 Based on rents in 20 large cities in September 1944 and assuming no change in rents in cities not surve) 
in September. 

4 Rents not surveyed in this month, 





in 
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Retail Prices of Food in October 1944 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on October 17, 1944, as 
compared with costs in the previous month and in October 1943, are 
shown in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Fecd in 56 Large Cities Combined,' by 
Commedity Groups, in Specified Periods 








| 
| Sept. 12, | Oct. 19, | Sept. 15, | Jan. 14, | Aug. 15, 
a | 1944, to | 1943, to | 1942, to | 1941, to | 1939, to 
Commodity group | Oct.'17, | Oct.'17, | Oet.'17, | Oct. 17, | Oct. 17, 
| 1944" | 1944" | 1944" | 1944 | 1944 
All foods...-.------------------------- —0.4 —1.3 +7.7| +430.5 | +45.9 
Cereals and bakery products. - 0 +.3 +3.0) +144/ +16.3 
MOMS. «2-29 ~~ -- 0 -20o--- oe aoonngse +.3 —.9 —.9 +28.0) +35.2 
“i | ee ee Sar —.1 —1.4 —6.2 | +8.0 +18. 7 
Pork . ..~~-~-------------------~-- -<s] 0 —1.1 —9.5 4+30.3/ +27.5 
Lamb-..---------------- ttipales se ncenn dereres +.1 —.1| +.7| +36.5| +36.3 
Chickens. ---~------------ ~~ -------- main +.4 | +2.0| +121) +542 +58. 5 
Fish, fresh and canned - - - - - +2.7 —4.9 +22.4 | +73.4 +106. 6 
Dairy products.......---.... =! +.1 | +4.6 +927.1 +43. 5 
Eggs. ------------ ereenne-- +6.5 | —5.8 +15.3 +83. 8 +97. 4 
Fruits and vegetables___.. : : =<? —21| +25.6 474.6 +76. 3 
Fresh.....--------------------- on -5.0; -26| +308 +82. 4 +83. 6 
Canned... -.-------------. ---- +.2 —.2); +48 +41.9 +41.6 
Dried - ..------------.- ~----+----- - --| +.2 2.6) +15.6| +66.4 | +83. 5 
Beverages . ..-------------- -<0- ee Oo | —.6 | +.4 +36.7| +31.9 
Fats and oils-------------- -- ~~ ---------------| T.3f —2.7 | +2.0} +53.3 | +45. 7 
ee eee aul +.1 —.3 | =, § +32. 6 +32. 2 
I 





! The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was 
increased from 54 to 61. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 56' Large Cities Combined,? by Commodity 
: Groups, on Specified Dates 


[1935-39 = 100] 





1944 1943 1942 | 1941 | 1939 





Commodity group 
Oct. 17 | Sept.12 | Oct. 19 | Sept. 15 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 





| 
| 


pe ere ae | 136.4] 137.0 | 





138. 2 126. 6 97.8 | 93.5 

Cereals and bakery products.._______- at Mee) | ee 108.3 105.4 94.9 | 93. 4 
| lS Ry ae IE | 1204/ 129.0] 130.6 130.6} 101.1 | 95.7 
SE Rtentéioreschtridandenes | U82] 1183] 1199} 1260] 109.4 99. 6 
la, con anadthaeees | 23] 1123 113.5} 124.0 | 86.1 | 88. 0 
tbbkcctccnancacasteconcess| 2nt | | SLe 134. 9 133. 7 98.7 | 98.8 
i “as, ee pages 149.9 | 149.3 147.0 133.7 7.2 | 94.6 
Fish, fresh and canned__...._________- 205. 8 | 200. 4 216. 5 168. 2 118.7 | 99.6 
Dairy products. _....____. Seep | 133.6] 183.6 133. 5 127.7 105. 1 | 93.1 
is 2 Taw PS BOL | 179.0 | 168. 0 190. 1 155. 2 97.4 | 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables.....................| 1629] 169.9 166. 4 129. 7 93.3 | 92. 4 
ian ote: g Cees | 170.4] 179.4 174.9 130. 3 93. 4 | 92.8 
RE a a ee 129.7 129. 4 130. 0 123. 8 91.4 91.6 
see 165. 7 165.3 161.5 143. 4 99. 6 90.3 
sag Ss eve 124.3 124.3 125. 1 123.8 90. 9 94.9 
eo. co cucccek 123. 1 123.0 126. 5 120.7 80.3 84.5 
Sugar and sweets... ...................... 126.4 | 126.3 126. 8 127.0 95. 3 95. 6 

| 

















! Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 

? Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
ae of families of wage earneis and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population 
weights. 
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RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD it 
AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
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Tasie 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' October 1944. 
Compared With Earlier Months 








| 1944 1943 | 1941 1999 
Article — 
Oct.17 | Sept. 12 | Oct.19 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 1; 





Cereals and bakery products: 


























Cereals: | Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
CN te a 10 pounds... 64.1 | 64. 4 | 62.6 41.4 Rr 9 
| RS SS ee pound. .-| 15.7 15.7 15. 6 13.8 | 14 | 
a a RE Ie aon 28 ounces__| 23. 2 | 23. 2 23. 4 | 23. 5 | 24 9 
SESS SES ° 8 ounces -.| 6.5 | 6.5 | 6.6 | 7.1 70 
4, RRR SST Serine Se pound. .| 6.4 | 6.3 | 5.9 | 4.2 | { 
et Oe ee pa aap ee Ee . 12.8 | 12.8 | 12.7 | 7.9 ” 
EE vsckinishincdieecstinnantied) taeet Tae 8.7 | 7.1 7 
Flour, pancake ?__....._..___.....20 ounces-_-}| 12.2 | 12.2 11.6 (3) (3) 

Bakery products: | 
SR Fe ee ee ae pound... 8.8 8.8 8.9 - 7.8 | 78 
Bread, whole-wheat --............-.--..-- do__.. 9.6 | 9.6 9.8 8.7 | 8 8 
Bread, rye........... SR MA AER do___- 9.9 9.9 10.1 9.0 | 9 
Vanilla cookies... ._. 2 EE do._.. 28. 2 27.8 28.5 | 2.1) (4 
Ov SS 4 Oe eee te 18.9 18.9 | 18.5 | 15.0 | 14.8 

Meats: | 

Beef: 
ES A ETE ARE PO MS Oca 40.7 40.9 41.9 | 38.6 | { 
eee en do....| 33. 0 32.9 34.0 | 31.5 | 8.9 
Ne ee I do....| 28.4 | 28. 5 29. 2 25. 2 | 22 
PONE 60008 5, ... ccdcocncecesosvnesseces do....| 30. 6 | 30. 6 ae... | 
a A a I RRA 8 AR: do..--| 37.3] 37.2 37.0| (@ | « 

¥ ee ee ee do....| 27.5 27.5 28.7 | (3) ; 

eal: 
te SDI ae het ctnliaion do...) 46] 447 4.3) 452) 4« 

- nett, boned and rolled ?...........--- do__-.| 35.9 | 35. 4 | 36.7 | (3) ; @& 

ork: | | 
ES a ee Ss Oey See 06.204 37. 2 | 7.3 | 37.7 | 29.1 | 21 
SES etre Fn et esc 40.9 40.9 | 41.8 30. 1 30.4 
la a amare amet do._-.| 50.0 50.3} 51.8) 45.1) 46.4 
Ham, whole-....._- RE RE OS A do... 35. 2 35. 3 | 35.7 | 26. 2 7.4 
Pe Hicsod-~.--skaknaedineshscondiw de 22.3 22.1 22.7 16.7 | 15.4 
SEES RE TR 9 PR 2 < cas 22. 0 21.9 22. 2 (8) (3 
SE = nt inn Pnesahenipuieaeagie aeaenae eee 38. 5 38. 2 38. 3 (3) ; @ 
tS OE "cadidpmaancokanbpabaandenownan 34. 2 34.1 34. 6 (3) (3 

Lamb: 

EE SE RS Pe See See ee a 39. 9 39.9 40. 4 27.8 | 7 
i stitimusdhetsnse naan do__.- 45. 2 | 45.1 45.8 35.0 | 
oes Roasting chickens..............-.do_--..| 44.9 | 44.6 44.1 31.1 | 

‘ish: 
Ll UR ee eee ee do____| (5) (5) | (5) (5) ; (8 
SE REN 2 ES 16-0z. can__| 23.0 | 22.9 23. 5 15.7 12.8 
i aa eR, = do-_..| 40.9 40.4 41.3 26. 4 | 23 

Dairy products: 

RR ESS ER: SEE ee pound__| 49.9 | 50.0 50. 38.0 | 30.7 

ES EL FR, EE ae eae do----| 36.1 | 36. 1 35.9 27.0 | 24.7 

Milk, fresh (delivered) ...............---- quart__| 15. 6 | 15.6 15.5 13. 0 | 12 

ON aaa ee eS OT 14.5 | 14.5 14.4 11.9 | ] 

Milk, evaporated............-...-- 1414-02. can_- 10.0 | 10.0 10.0 | 7.1 | 

NE RR el ese: dozen_. 63. 5 59. 6 67. 2 | 34.9 | 32 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh fruits: 

SS EE ee pound. 9.8 9.7 10. 6 5.2 44 
UNOD. ..«.. «<ccbcscce-.. 04065. -00053 wes ee 11.1 12.3 6.6 | 6.1 
(yy ae dozen... 49.6 50. 6 51.8 27.3 31 
Se each _- 9.2 11.0 10.0 (®) (9) 

Fresh vegetables: : 
I cnn gamanvatinwictetinsitbbins pound__| 14.7 17.2 17.7 14.0 
i ten cederanssaccesibe causes Daa! 4.7 5.0 4.6 3.4 | 3.9 
SR dein Dh nivelathitnbodmtinasediiie bunch... 8.9 8.9 9.6 6.0 | 4t 
PE nnnia alittle aconmenebadaaiininl he "| 12.2 12.2 13.1 8.4 | 54 
Cl nn ccnsdaetihdhccce<swsnapaudind pound..-| 4.8 5.5 6.8 3.6 | ot 
Potatoes Pe SS @&£ iF 67.1 72.4 61.0 29.2 | { 
EE ES TR 5, . “a ae pound. 11.4 12.9 10.1 7.3 | 
EEE IEEE SO 7.1 8.7 8.3 5.0 
| ae 1 PETA © eT bunch -. 7.6 * 8.0 (3) | 

Canned fruits: . 
Peaches...........-. pebgpnonapen No. 244 can... 27.8 28.0 26. 4 16. 5 li 
PS er ee ee O0.«<4 27.5 27.3 | 27.9 20.9 2 
I Do coc atntodien No. 2 can_. 14.4 14.3 14.4 | () 

Canned vegetables: : 
RT Eidinedccccncceessnmneuebes a 13. 1 13.1 14.5 10.0 J 
| AS ES ee nae do-__. 14.6 | 14.5 14.1 10.7 10.4 
RES SS Biz 133) 132) M5) 13.2) 13 
TT ET ae wen 12.0 12.0 | 12.4 | 8.4 8 
Soup, vegetable *_................11-02. can. | 13.4 | 13. 4 | 127; @ (j 

pp ee eee pound _.-| 17.0 17.3 | 16. 6 | 9.6 58 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' October 1944, 
Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 























—_ } 
| 1944 | 19 | 1081 | 1939 
Article peg 
| Oct. 17 Sept. 12 | Oct. 19 ar Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
| | 
Fruits and vegetables— Continued. | al 
Dried vegetables: | Cents Cents | Cents | Comte | Cents 
A Ee -pound..- 10. 9 10.9 | 10.3 | 6.5 | 5.8 
Seu, dehydrated, chicken noodle ?__ounce-- 3.7 | 3.6 | 3.7 | (3) .| (3) 
Beverages: 
PR aincannsekangies ee oe ...pound._| 30.3 | 30. 3 29.9 | 20. 7 22. 3 
2 US 2 ee, es aa ...-.-4 pound. 23.9 23.9 | 23. 4 | 17.6 | 17.2 
CE oc deka cepigidhdaccs aaah 46 pound. 10. 4 | 10.4 | 9. 2 | 9.1 | 8.6 
Fats a oils: | 
i bine haiekgmen adda eciron tex pound... 18.7 18.7 | 18.9 9.3 9.9 
Shortening other than lard— | 
eS let ache Racine o ogme de.... 20. 2 20. 2 | 20. 1 11.3 11.7 
Be IIIT, 6... en ccc cmecess do- — 24.8 24.8 | 24.9 | 18.3 20. 2 
i lS RTE IE pint_- 25.7 25.8 | 25.5 | 20.1 (4) 
Oleomargarine....----.-.----._-.-..-....pound.- 24.1 24.0; 24.0| 15.6) 16. 5 
Peanut butter-.........--- cam «cnnahaiqummtied iin 28. 4 28.4 | 33. 4 | 17.9 | 17.9 
Oil, cooking or salad ?__.............-.--.- pint. 30. 7 30. 6 | 30. 6 (4) (4) 
Sugar and sweets: 
i eel come apes pound _. 6.7 6.7 | 6.8 §.1 | 5. 2 
NE an vii c tieakedensse scenes 24 ounces 15.8 15.8 15.9 13.6 | 13.7 
Molasses #_.........- ee ae OE is. 18 ounces-.| 15.7 15.8 | 15.8 13. 4 | 13.6 
or 16 ounces.-| 13.7 13.4 | 3.0) © (3) 








1 Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
2 Not included in index. 

3 First priced, February 1943. 

4 Not priced. 

5’ Composite price not computed. 

‘ First priced, October 1941. 


TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Costs of All Foods, by Cities,' on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 






































| 
1944 had, 1943 «=| «61941 | «1939 
City aw : ~7 —\— ~ 
| Oct.17 | Sept. 12 | Oct. 19 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
— | } | — 
EE 136. 4 | 137.0 | 138. 2 | 97.8 | 93. 5 
New England: es ac } | oie } owiisin Sua 
A ea : 131.1 132.9 | 133. 1 95.2 93. 5 
Bridgeport _- es eer aateede | 135. 4 135.1 | 137.1 | 96.5 | 93. 2 
Fall River_____-_-  eittiaataay. 2 MR ate 131. 2 | 132. 4 135. 2 | 97.5 95.4 
I a ee | 133. 4 | 134. 2 134. 5 | 96. 6 94.9 
— NLL IRL TE ail 135.7 136.3 138.6 | 95.7 93.7 
Portland, Maine............--.------- 133.8 133. 6 134. 3 | v5.3 95.9 
wie ro ridence Aen sedticleccondwts = 134. 6 135. 9 136.9 | 96. 3 93.7 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo... ae ee Sie cosa | 134.7 134.8 138. 5 | 100. 2 94.5 
SR Riictvere~e AO EY Fe 138. 8 138. 5 140.8 | 98.8 95. 6 
Re a 137.2 137.3 138.7 | 99.5 95.8 
LSE boa 133. 5 134.7 137.1 95.0 93.0 
ie I ARE TAS 136. 6 138. 0 138. 2 98. 0 92. 5 
ARI RS AR 132. 5 133. 8 133. 1 99.9 92.3 
. gree ye ~ am goonrecseeantennennannns | 138. 1 | 138. 1 138.7 7.5 92. 1 
ast Nort entra 
EET SE 135. 8 | 137.3 136. 6 98.2 92.3 
cee are | 133.4 | 135. 8 136. 1 96.5 90. 4 
ERR ES aS eee 141.9 | 142.8 143.9 99. 2 93.6 
EE LS 128. 7 129.4 131.7 93. 4 88. 1 
eS 132.8 | 134.0 134. 5 97.0 | 90. 6 
Indiana ae------ SS TORR Fe 132. 7 134. 3 135.4 | 98. 2 | 90.7 
Milw ne wondblitiole 135.7 135. 5 135. 4 95.9 | 91.1 
«<P Lee 139.9 140. 6 141.3 | 99.0 | 93.4 
. sro RI 6 ood 141.1 142. 5 141.6 | 96. 2 | 94.1 
es 0) en 

Cedar Ra cei Se PE on 138. 8 139.0 138.0 95.9 |. 
er. .................. 129.7 130.9 132. 6 | 92. 4 | 91.5 
Minneapolis a Ee 130. 4 | 129.7 132.3 99.0 95.0 
Ne paneneoes 130.0 | 129.9 | 132. 5 | 97.9 92.3 
RRR = 138.0 139.8 139.1 | 99.2 93.8 
a cee mcocnce anda 128.3 127.9 | 130. 5 | 98. 6 94.3 
SR baie 146.8 147.0 | 145. 8 | aes 








See footnotes at end of. table. 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Costs of All Foods, by Cities.) on Spe ified 
Dates—Continued 
[1935-39 = 100} 
1944 1943 | 1941 1 
City —_ om - 
Oct. 17 Sept. 12 Oct. 19 Jan. 14 Aug 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta__-.- ent 136.9 137.8 140. 3 94.3 90 + 
Baltimore. . 142.0 140.7 147.0 97.9 94 7 
Charleston, S. C_-.. 134. 5 134. 7 137.1 95.9 95,] 
Jacksonville. _.......- 146. 1 148.1 146.8 98.8 g 
Norfolk 3_. 140.8 141.1 148.3 95.8 92 & 
Richmond....____-- aad 134.7 134.1 137.1 93. 7 9 
Savannah..___. ceed on 150 9 152.8 152. 2 100. 5 OF 
Washington, D. C___. ‘ 134.7 135. 2 140. 2 97.7 4] 
Winston-Salem ?2___. 137.6 137.4 139. 4 93.7 |. 
East South Central: 
Birmingham -... 139. 5 140.3 141.8 96.0 
Jackson ?. : 149.3 150. 7 147.5 105.3 |. 
Knoxville 2_. 156. 3 157.9 157.5 97.1 |. 
Louisville. . -_- 4 131.0 131.7 135. 0 95. 5 9? 
Memphis..-. 144.9 146. 5 144.4 94.2 a9 
Mofile. ..-..-- — 145. 4 146. 6 147.5 97.9 ) 
West South Central: 
Dallas. .___- 131.9 132. 9 137.1 92.6 1.7 
Houston._.. 136. 6 137.5 138. 4 102.6 7.8 
Little Rock___. 135. 4 137.4 133. 4 95.6 4 
De Fecsexcuwscuuuseweu al 150.7 153. 1 152. 1 101.9 7 
Mountain: 
a 133. 1 133. 1 136. 5 98. 7 94] 
Denver... ; baba ‘ wall 136. 2 136. 4 135. 3 94.8 2 
Salt Lake City _- ; | 141.3 140.3 140.5 97.5 94. 6 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles.___. i 143.0 141.4 143.3 101.8 4 
Portland, Oreg_ - , 146. 5 144.8 144. 6 101.7 | 6 
San Francisco. --- : 145. 2 143. 3 | 142. 4 99. 6 93.8 
Seattle... - ’ --| 143.3 141.7 | 142.8 101.0 04.5 











1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use 


of population weights. 
2 June 1940= 100. 
3 Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 


Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons 


Tasie 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,' 1913 to October 1944 

















[1935-39= 100] 

, | All-foods || y » | Allfoods ll y » | Alltoods 

Year index Year and mont | index | Year and month | index 
1913 =e Oe Best scconnt ae $4.1 1948—Con. 
SD cdccnedidiinte 8 Misi .~--- aw 93.7 || August 
Er OB Bi wenn s ccecnccee 100.4 || September. ] 
ae 90. 8 1936 .| 101.3 || October aa 13 
1917 3 SSS ere 105. 3 | November... _.- 13 
ener €) > Ra ees 7.8 || December. -__.... 
SER TY 149.8 Tae we 95. 2 || 
RGIS =< er" ~ 09 F ~ Reparpare 96. 6 || 1944 
Spee sa Ate eer 105.5 || January -- se 136. | 
C—O a eee |} SSPE 123.9 || February-_- 134 
1923 __- ae 124.0 || 1943_- | 138. 0 March. ........-. 134. 
1924... 122. 8 ieee aires 134 
Sager 132. 9 1943 aaa 
1926... 137. 4 || January. ---.--_--- 133.0 || June__-_-_-- 
Sars 132.3 || February -------- 133.6 || July. ....-.... 
tern 130.8 || Mareh. 137.4 || August......_... 
_, See 132.5 || April « 140.6 || September 
1930__. UP Ey s-,- 143.0 || October 
1931__- Re O Seek 2 oi 141.9 | 
1932. ae 86.5 || July.............- 139. 0 





1 Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 





Wholesale Prices 
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Wholesale Prices in November 1944 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics index of commodity prices in pri- 
mary markets‘ rose 0.3 percent in November 1944 to 104.4 percent 
of the 1926 average. The rise placed the all-commodities index at 
a new 19-year peak. Substantial increases in certain agricultural 
products, vege cn I wheat, cows, eggs, and most fruits and vege- 
tables, were primarily responsible for the increase. During the 12 
months ended in November, the index rose 1.5 percent and was 39.2 
percent above the relatively low pre-war level of August 1939, when 
it stood at 75.0. 

Except for farm products and foods, fluctuations in the group 
indexes .were slight during November. Farm products and foods 
advanced 0.8 and 0.9 percent, respectively. Fuel and lighting ma- 
terials, building materials, and miscellaneous commodities rose 
fractionally. Chemicals and allied products showed the only decline 


in group levels during the month; the group index dropped 0.2 per- 


cent. Indexes for hides and leather products, textile products, metals 


| . and metal products, and housefurnishing goods remained unchanged 


at the October levels. 

Reflecting the advances for farm products, average prices for raw 
materials rose 0.5 percent during the month. The level for manu- 
factured products rose 0.1 percent while that for semimanufactured 
articles remained unchanged. 

Led by a seasonal advance of more than 10 percent for eggs and 
seasonally higher prices for certain fruits and vegetables, together with 
substantial price increases for oats, wheat, cows and sheep, average 
prices for farm products at the primary market level rose 0.8 percent 
from October to November. Prices for cows increased nearly 5 
percent, for wheat 1 percent, and for sheep slightly less than 1 per- 
cent. Quotations for live poultry in both the Chicago and New York 
markets averaged more than 6 percent above the October level. 
Among fruits and vegetables showing seasonal advances were apples 
which rose more than 3 percent; sweetpotatoes, nearly 21 percent; 
and white potatoes at Boston and Chicago, slightly more than 2 
percent. Both foreign and domestic wools were somewhat higher in 
November. Average prices for barley, corn, and rye declined, and 
quotenoae were somewhat lower for calves, steers, and hogs, and for 
cotton. 

An advance of 0.9 percent in average prices for foods was caused 
principally by the seasonal increases for eggs, fruits, and vegetables 
and higher prices for oatmeal, rye flour, black pepper, and cottonseed 


“8 The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in the 
rst commercial transaction.”” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distribution 


points. 
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oil. On the other hand, wheat flour declined 0.2 percent on the 
average and prices were slightly lower for canned tomatoes and 
lemons. 

In the hides and leather products group the only price change 
recorded was for sheepskins, which declined 1.1 percent. The index 
for the group remained unchanged from October. 

Prices for textile products at the primary market level, which had 
showed gradual advances since May, steadied in November and were 
unchanged from the October level. The index for the group was 
99.4 percent of the 1926 average. The recent rises were primarily 
due to the influence of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 
Men’s cotton woven shorts averaged slightly more than 1 percent 
higher than in October and staple acetate rayon declined 5 percent 

The 0.2 percent rise in the index for fuel and lighting materials was 
caused by higher adjustment prices for anthracite and an increased 
realization average for electricity. 

There were a few changes in metals and metal product markets 
during November, although the index remained unchanged from the 
level of the preceding month. Scrap steel declined as mills were 
reluctant to accumulate inventories and buying continued somewhat 
selective. Mercury prices continued to rise and averaged more than 
6 percent above October. , 

In the building materials group, slight increases were reported for 
brick and cement as a result of higher ceiling prices granted by OPA 
in certain areas. Quotations were higher for linseed oil and rosin 
and lower for sand and gravel. Average prices for lumber remained 
unchanged although some increases were allowed and some decreases 
enforced by OPA. 

The decrease of 0.2 percent in average prices for chemicals and allied 
products resulted from lower quotations for anhydrous ammonia and 
cottonseed meal. 

A slight increase in prices for flat top and typewriter desks did not 
affect the index for housefurnishing goods, which remained at 1044 
where it has stood since August 1944. 

Prices of cigars moved upward, reflecting OPA action in raising 
ceiling prices on some brands in order to stop the disappearance of 
low-priced goods, and resulted in an advance of 0.4 percent in the 
index for miscellaneous commodities. 

Compared with November 1943 the composite average has rise 
1.5 percent. Prices for most agricultural products were higher, 
while food prices averaged 0.7 percent lower. The increases in in- 
dustrial commodity prices were largely the result of governmental 
action in raising ceiling prices to stimulate production or to allow for 
increased costs of manufacture and higher taxes. During the year 
ended in November, textile products rose 1.7 percent; housefurnish- 
ing goods, 1.6 percent; fuel and lighting materials, 2.3 percent; build- 
ing materials, 2.9 percent; and chemicals and allied products, 4.5 per- 
cent. On the contrary, hides and leather products declined 0.3 per- 
cent and metals and metal products 0.1 percent. During the year 
prices for raw materials advanced 2.2 percent; semimanufactured 
articles, 2.0 percent; and manufactured products, 0.9 percent. The 
large groups of all commodities other than farm products and al 
commodities other than farm products and foods increased 1.1 ané 


1.4 percent, respectively. 
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Compared with the outbreak of the war in September 1939, prices 
for nearly all commodities were substantially higher. Among the 
outstanding increases were 103.9 percent for farm products, 94.4 per- 
cent for fruits and vegetables, 70.7 percent for lumber, and more than 
150 percent for oils and fats. Other subgroup indexes showing more 
than 50 percent increases during the war period were livestock and 
poultry, dairy products, cotton goods, other textile products, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, and cattle feed. In general, the increases for 
industrial commodities have been less severe than for agricultural 
products and foods. 

Percentage comparisons of the November 1944 level of wholesale 
prices with October 1944, November 1943, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers are given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
November 1944, Compared with October 1944, November 1943, and August 1939 












































[1926= 100] 
No- Octo- Per- No- Per- Au- Per- 
Group and subgroup vember; ber | centof | vember; cent of} gust | cent of 
1944 1944 | change; 1943 | change 1939 | change 
| | 
SII hoa ac cadences ncurses 104.4 | 104.1 | +0.3 | 102.9] +1.5 | 75.0 | +39. 2 
a ea ee oe ie 123.4 +.8 121.4 +2.5 61.0 | +103.9 
ee cr 125.1 —.2 123. 2 +1.3 51.5 | +142.3 
Livestock and poultry .........------- _.-| 127.0 127.1 —.1 120.5 +5.4 66. 0 +92. 4 
Cea ee es on oss oe cc ccc 121.8; 119.9, +1.6; 120.5; +1.1 60.1 | +102.7 
ee nen cnmicnnaneeeene és 105. 1 104. 2 +.9 105.8 —.7 67.2 +56. 4 
a vin icin mnanuainrdimns me oe 110.7 0; 110.9 —.2 7.9 | +63.0 
tn. 8 ow cncemacubernents 94.7 94.7 0 94.7 0 71.9 +31.7 
Fruits and vegetables. -.............-.---.- 113.7 112.7 +.9 118.5 —4.1 58.5 | +94.4 
EE 6305. Oc, snccasass ohetenee 106. 1 106. 0 +.1 106. 3 —.2 73.7 +44. 0 
1 | ese ey at arom 99.3 96. 8 +2. 6 99. 5 —.2 60. 3 +64. 7 
Hides and leather products_-_---.-_- iiswateins 116. 2 116.2 0 116.5 —.3 92.7 +25. 4 
8 di. a aCe 126.3 126.3 0 126. 4 an 100.8 +25. 3 
Hides and skins__--__- i ee eee 107.1 107.3 —.2 108. 5 —1.3 78 +38. 7 
ee Ne oe pawn Ziienienatt 101.3 0 101.3 0 84.0 +20. 6 
Other leather products. -__._-._..-...----- 115.2 | 115.2 0} 115.2 0 97.1 +18. 6 
Textile products__......._-- =. Ruched 99.4 99.4 0 97.7 +1.7 7.8 +46. 6 
ee os oe i ‘ weoit Eee 107.4 0 107.0 +.4 81.5 +31.8 
 etties oc no cicncceabedasonbens 118.8 118.8 0 112.9 +5. 2 65. 5 +81.4 
Hosiery and underwear. -._----- iano ae 71.5 71.5 0 71.7 —.3 61.5 | +16.3 
 . i aaa RS OS ce 30. 2 30.3 —.3 30.3 3 28. 5 +6.0 
_ a. eee (SRS 2. (‘) ee ees ee 44.3 |... 
Woolen and worsted goods_..--_...------ 112.9; 112.9 0; 112.5) +.4 75.5 | +49.5 
Other textile products....................] 100.9 100. 9 0 100.5 | +.4 63.7 | +658.4 
Fuel and lighting materials__.____......_._-_- 83.1 82.9 +.2 81.2} +2.3 72.6 | +14.5 
Sn aa Peath(tes tna 95.3 95. 2 +.1 90. 6 +5.2 72.1 +32. 2 
ne ce meeiod 120. 5 120.5 0 116. 6 +3.3 96.0 +25. 5 
Cena... Se a es 130.7 130.7 0 124.1 +5. 3 104. 2 +25. 4 
ee n.d. Cem ene quence (‘) (1) ; oo.  Y eee 
_ So ae TSN (1) 76.0 * 77.0 |- ys ee 
Petroleum and products_.................| 63.8} 63.8 0 63. 5 +.5 61.7 | +23.4 
Metals and metal products_.___.........-..-- 103.7 | «103.7 0| 103.8 —.1 93.2} +11.3 
Agricultural implements _-____-.-- Kinigaied 97.5 | 97.5 0 96. 9 +.6| 93.5] +43 
Farm machinery __---__----- aka wane 98.7 98. 6 +.1 98. 1 +.6 94.7 +4. 2 
ne nn noccdbues 97.1 97.1 0 97.1 0 95. 1 +2.1 
Motor vehicles____......___- ~oepanalinniiaas 112.8) 112.8 0} 112.8 0} 92.5] +21.9 
eS eee 85.8 85.8 0 86. 0 —.2 74.6 | +15.0 
Plumbing and heating_.__.............-.- 92. 4 92. 4 0 91.8 +.7 79.3) +16.5 
Building materials_....___- DEES 116.4} 116.3 +.1] 113.1] +29 89.6 | +29.9 
EE ER REE 105. 0 104.8 +.2 100. 0 +5.0 90. 5 +16. 0 
Ce eee esmens 97.7 97.5 +.2 93.6 | +4.4 91.3 +7.0 
LN aa ee 153.8 | 153.8 O| 147.4) +43] 90.1! +707 
Paint and paint materials_. ............-. 106.3 | 106.0) +.3| 103.2) +30] 821) +29.5 
Plumbing and heeting.............---.-- 92. 4 92.4 0 91.8 +.7 79.3 | +16.5 
nl scene 107.3 | 107.3 0} 107.3 0| 107.3 | 0 
Other building materials.__..........._- | 103.3 103.3 O| 102.2) +11 89.5 | +15.4 








' Data not yet available. 
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TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgrou 
November 1944, Compared with October 1944, November 1943, a 


s of Commodities 
August 1939—C -On, 

































































il 
[1926= 100] PY 
l . = 0 
No- Octo- Per- No- Per- Au- Per. a 
Group and subgroup vember} ber |centof | vember} cent of| gust | cent»: 
1944 1944 | change| 1943 | change! 1939 | changp tl 
pat T aa, fe 
Chemicals and allied products... 104.8 105.0 —0.2 100.3 | +4.5 74.2) +41 J 
Chemicals-. 95. 5 96. 0 —.5 96.3 —.8 83.8 +14 . 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals _- 217.2 | 217.2 0 165.2 | +31.5 77.1 | +18] 
Fertilizer materials_- 81.8 81.8 0 81.3 +.6 65.5 | +24 
Mixed fertilizers___. _..| $6.6] 86.6 0}; 861] +.6] 731] igs 
Oils and fats... ... ----| 102.0; 102.0 0; 102.0 0 40. 6 | +1512 - 
Housefurnishing goods. - 104. 4 104. 4 0; 102.8; +1.6 85.6 | +22 
Furnishings._- - --- 107.4 107.4 0; 107.1 +.3 90.0; +19 
Furniture... ......- 101.5 101.4 +.1 98.4 +3.2 81.1) +25.2 
Miscellaneous. -.----- wa 94.0 93. 6 +.4 93. 2 +.9 73.3 28 
Automobile tires and tubes__. acall » ee 73.0 0 73.0 0 60.5} +2 ’ 
Cattle feed _- ee : .-.-| 159.6 159. 6 0 159. 6 0 68.4 | +133 
Paper and pulp. ital ..--| 107.2 107.2 0 105.8 +1.3 80.0 | +34 
Rubber, crude. 46.2 46.2 0 46. 2 0 34.9) +324 
Other miscellaneous _- 97.8 97.0 +.8 96.5 +1.3 81.3 | +20.3 
Raw moteriei.......-..-.--.. ibaianesbitiidtadeiiaidiatd 113.8 113. 2 +.5 111.3 +2.2 66. 5 +7] 
Semimanufactured articles ------- 94.8 94.8 0 92.9; +2.0 74.5 | +27 
Manufactured products. ...._..-. 101.1 101.0 +.1 100. 2 +.9 79.1 | +278 = 
All commodities other than farm products 99.9 99.8 +.1 98.8 +1.1 77.9 | +28 192 
All commodities other than farm products 192 
REE IES SEE RS EE Pa aes TES 98.8 98.7 +.1 97.4 | +1.4 80.1 +9 193 
193 
193 
193 
T. ° T 
Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to November 1944 Ws 
° ° 194 
Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for se- 1M 
lected years from 1926 to 1943, and by months from November 1943 ms 
to November 1944, are shown in table 2 
rr T * ~~ , 2 N 
Paste 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities De 
[1926 = 100] om 
| Hides | Fuel | \Chem- 
Farm and | Tex- | and —_ Build-| —_ | fu 7." Mis- | All 
Year and month | prod- | Foods| !@th- = — metal ing li _" nisb- an — 
mete er | prod- & | prod. | Mate | allie ing ane- | mo 
prod-| ucts | mate- pets rials | prod- oods | US tie al 
ucts rials | ° ucts | & in 
Dicetdieultubaru 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10 th 
er eeres 104. 9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 | 95.3 Wi 
1932. 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70. 3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4] 64.8 
SE ink, chteeeinebbpaaed 51.4 60. 5 80. 9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.1 75.8 62. 5 65.9 Ta 
1936... 80.9 | 82.1 95. 4 71.5 76.2 | 87.0) 86.7 78.7 | 81.7 70.5 | 80.8 
1937... 86. 4 85.5 | 104.6 76.3 77.6 | 95.7) 95.2! 82.6| 89.7 77.8 | 8 
Senedd. esmireehupat 68.5 73.6 | 92.8 | 66.7 76.5 | 95.7) 90.3 77.0} 86.8} 73.3 | 7 _ 
SS ees 65.3 70.4} 95.6] 69.7 73. 1 94. 4 90.5 76. 0 86.3 74.8 77.1 
EE FP hE ei 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 | 7 
FSO RET 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76. 2 99.4 | 103.2 84.6 94.3 82.0} & a 
a ee oy 105. 9 99.6 | 117.7 96. 9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 97.1 | 102.4 89.7 | 9838 All 
Pitan 4+ccunediimae 122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 163.8 | 111.4 | 100.3 | 102.7 92.2 3 
Fa 
1943 Fo 
November... 121.4 | 105.8 | 116.5 | 97.7] 81.2 103.8 | 113.1 | 100.3 | 102.8] 93.2 102 Hic 
ee ee 121.8 | 105.6 | 117.0 | 97.7 | 82.1 | 103.8 | 113.4 | 100.4 | 102.8; 93.3 103 Te 
Fu 
1944 — _ 
January -...-. so 121.8 | 104.9 | 117.2; 97.7 | 82.3 | 103.7 | 113.5 | 100.4 | 104.5 | 93.2) 1° ae 
February............- 122.5 | 104.5 | 116.9 97.7 83.1 | 103.7 | 113.6 | 100.4 | 104.2 93.4 | 103.¢ Bu 
a RP Re 123.6 | 104.6 | 116.9 | 97.8] 83.0 | 103.7 | 114.2] 100.4 | 104.3] 93.5 | 1035 Ch 
SE isudepetitessbatied 123.2 | 104.9 | 116.9; 97.8} 83.0 | 103.7 | 115.2 | 105.4 | 104.3 | 93.5) 105.9 ne 
Ea Is - 122.9 | 105.0 | 117.0 | 97.8} 83.2 | 103.7 | 115.7 | 105.4 | 104.3) 93.5 | 104! Mi 
June... 125.0 | 106.5 | 116.4] 97.8 | 83.3 | 103.7 | 115.9 | 105.2 | 104.3 | 93.5 | 1040 Ra 
aa Ser 
p RES es 124.1 | 105.8 | 116.2] 98.0; 83.2) 103.7 | 115.9 | 105.3 | 104.3 | 93.6 104: Me 
Bn icmotasesbans 122.6 104.8 | 116.0} 98.4 83.2 | 103.8 | 116.0 | 105.3 | 104.4 |; 93.6, lio? All 
Septem ber___. 122.7 | 104.2 | 116.0; 99.2} 83.0 | 103.8 | 116.0 | 104.9 | 104.4; 93.6 1% All 
October. .......- ...--| 123.4 | 104.2 | 116.2 99.4 82.9 | 103.7 | 116.3 | 105.0 | 104.4 93. 6 104.1 a 
November............| 124.4 | 105.1 | 116.2 99. 4 83.1 | 103.7 | 116.4 | 104.8 | 104.4 94. 0 104. 4 ann 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifica- 
tions ‘Raw materials,’ “Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘“Manu- 
factured products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, 
July-December and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 


















































[1926= 100] 
All All 
All a All | com- 
com- | modi- com- | modi- 
Semi- | Man- | modi-| ties Semi- | Mfan- | modi-| ties 
. a | Raw | fac. | Ufac- | ties | other Yearand | B8¥ | ufac. | Ulac- | ties | other 
Year th mate- | tired | tured | other | than ani mate- | sireq | tured | other | than 
mon rials | ‘grtj. | Prod- | than | farm rials | ‘arti. | Prod- | than | farm 
cles | ucts farm | prod- cles | Ucts | farm | prod- 
prod- | ucts prod- | ucts 
ucts and ucts | and 
foods foods 
1926......-.-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 1944 
1929...._...-.| 97.5 | 93.9] 945] 93.3 91.6 |/January _-.-- 112.2; 93.2} 100.2; 99.1 97.8 
| ape 55.1 59.3 | 70.3 68.3 70.2 ||February.... | 112.8 | 93.4] 100.4] 99.3 98. 0 
pees 56.5 | 65.4 70.5 | 69.0 71. 2 |}March- ---_- 113.4 93.7 | 100.5 | 99.3 98. 1 
1936......---| 79.9} 75.9] 82.0] 80.7 79.6 ||April_.....-- 113.2 | 93.6 | 100.8 | 99.6 98.4 
ee 84.8 | 85.3] 87.2] 86.2 85.3 ay........ | 113.0] 93.7 | 100.9] 99.7 98. 5 
1938.........| 720] 75.4] 82.2] 80.6 81.7 ||Jume__...... | 114.2} 93.8] 100.9] 99.6 98. 5 
ae 70.2} 77.0} 80.4] 79.5 81.3 
1940. . .--| 71.9 {| 79.1] 81.6]; 80.8 O56 ey... 5. 113.6 | 93.9 | 100.9] 99.6 98.5 
EL. «csbeene 83.5 | 86.9} 89.1) 8&3 89.0 |;August__._.-. 112.7 | 941] 100.9 | 99.7 98. 6 
1942......--.| 100.6 | 92.6] 98.6 | 97.0 95.5 ||\September__ | 112.8 | 94.7 | 100.9 | 99.7 98. 6 
1943. ---| 112.1 | 92.9 | 100.1 | 98.7 96.9 |}October..... | 113.2 | 94.8] 1010] 99.8 98. 7 
ai November... | 113.3 | 94.8] 101.1 99. 9 98. 8 
November...| 111.3 | 92.9 | 100.2; 98.8 97.4 
December...| 112.1 | 93.1 | 100.2] 99.0 97.6 
Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during October and November 1944 are shown by the index numbers 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for 
the month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from 
week to week. 


TaBLE 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, October 






































November 1944 
[1926 = 100] rs 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
Commodity group 5 | 18 | Wl 4 23 | 21 4 | 7 

Apu seas. 104.1 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 103.9 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.9 
i EP ee: aera 124.1 | 124.5 | 124.4 | 124.0 | 123.3 | 122.8 | 122.7 | 123.3 
in ctncnne-sencapeecserass 105.0 | 104.9 | 104.9 | 104.4 | 104.1 | 103.9 | 103.8 | 4.1 
Hides and leather products______-- Zio. tf 116.7 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 116.8 
A 98.9 98.9| 983.9] 98.9} 98.91 98.9) 988) 98.8 
Fuel and lighting materials............._..... 83.6 | 83.6| 83.5| 83.5) 83.5] 83.6/ 83.8)| 83.8 
Metals and metal products... ............-.-- 103.9 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.9 | 103.9 
Building materials._............._........... 116.4 | 116.4 | 116.4 | 116.4 | 116.4 | 116.3 116.1 | 116.1 
Chemicals and allied products......_._._._.__- 104.8 | 104.8 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 104.9 | 104.9 | 104.9} 104.9 
Housefurnishing goods................_._..... 106.1 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 106.1 
Ce cwced 93.5 | 93.4] 93.4] 93.4] 93.4] 93.4] 93.4] 93.4 
ene 114.1 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.0 | 113.5 | 113.2 | 113.2 | 113.7 
Se ufactured articles..._____._._.._.__-- 04.7) 94.7] 947] 947) 04.7/| 947) 94.6] 94.6 
Manufactured products.........._...._-..._- 101.2 | 101.2 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 101.2 | 101.2 | 101.2 
All commodities other than farm products_- 99.7; 99.7/ 99.7) 99.6] 99.6; 99.7| 99.7)| 99.7 
All commodities other than farm products 

| it A 98.9 98.9/| 988/ 98.8) 98.8) 98.9) 98.9) 98.9 
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Labor Turnover 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 
Utilities, October 1944 


OF every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls in October, 50 quit, 6 were 
discharged, and 3 left to enter the armed forces. The total separatioy 
rate of 64 per 1,000 was the lowest since November 1943. Lay-off 
and discharge rates together were 11 per 1,000 in all manufacturing 
industries. ; 

The quit rate for all manufacturing, although considerably lower 
than the September rate of 61 per 1,000, was only slightly below that 
in October 1943. All major manufacturing groups reported a lower 
rate in October than in September. The Richest quit rates were in 
the food and lumber groups, in which 80 and 77 employees per 1,000, 
respectively, voluntarily left their jobs. Seasonal declines, which 
began in September in these two groups, accounted for the relatively 
high rate of quits. 

Only 4 of the 20 major manufacturing groups reported increased 
lay-off rates. A curtailment in the production of gun turrets almost 
doubled the rate of lay-off in the gun industry of the ordnance group. 
A change-over from glass to metal containers for the packaging of 
food was the primary reason for the laying off of 8 per 1,000 workers 
in the stone, clay, and glass group. Reports from employers indicated 
that completion of contracts accounted for increased lay-off rates in 
the furniture group. 

For the second consecutive month the nonferrous-metals group 
reported the highest lay-off rate. The lay-off rate of 13 per 1,000 in 
this group reflected continued cutbacks in the production of aluminum 
and magnesium. 

Following the same trend as in the manufacturing industries, 
separation rates in each of the mining industries declined between 
September and October* The separation rate for metal mining was 
only slightly below that for manufacturing, 60 per 1,000; the separa- 
tion rates in anthracite and bituminous-coal mining were 16 and 40 
per 1,000, respectively. In each of the mining industries, the acces- 
sian rate was considerably below the separation rate. 

he total separation rate for women in all manufacturing was 8: 
per 1,000, as against 58 for men. Although the quit rate for women 
was considerably higher than that for men, separations other than 
quits (i. e., lay-offs, discharges, and miscellaneous separations) were 
approximately the same for both. The hiring rates for both men an¢ 
women more than compensated for their quit rates. 
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Taste 1.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ! 














Sep- No- | De- 
Class of turnover and | Jan- | Feb- jyy.ecn| 4 pril| May | June July | AY | tem-| OC | vem-! cem- 
year uary | ruary gust ber tober ber | ber 

a] separation: 

ere, oo pa 67| 66) 7.4] 68] 7.1] 7.1] 66| 7.8] 7.6/26.4]_.-.-|...... 
|” rege: 7.1] 7.1 7.71 7.8) 67] 7.1 7.6] 8&3] 81 7.0| 6.4 6.6 
| SS 3.2] 2.6 3.1) 3.8] 3.8} 3.3] 3.3] 3.01 28] 29] 3.0 3.5 

uit: 

Q SE SE 4.6} 4.6 6.0}; 49] 53] 5.4] 5.0] 62] 61128.0 j......1...... 
te 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.2 4.5 4.4 
Se re 9 -6 8 8 ue ot 8] 1.1 9 8 7 

Discharge: 

“SS aS Se yy .6 “an .6 .6 a ey a 6 JP Pes ee 
SE ee ae 6 56 .6 5 .6 .6 + ot 6 .6 .6 6 
pe a ok oa -1 sa on <— om 1 cm fl 1 

Lay-off: 3 
i ae & -8 .9 .6 5 5 5 5 .6 Jf ae. 
Ee ae 7 5 5 .6 8 5 8 a :) 5 7) se 1.0 
SE 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2. 5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.7 

Military and miscel- 

laneous: 4 
ai in dttde 6 .6 .8 f Be i 56 .4 .4 .3 of kaon: 2 
GR Fae ee 1.4) 1.4 1.2] 1.0 .8 .8 .8 a .7 7 6 .6 
Accession: 
ear 6.5) 5.5 6&8: &B6i G4 7.6] &@3i @&8} @12 }®G0 }....-.}...... 
| ES a 8.3] 7.9 G31-..6F 2734.861 7.81 2.61 ZT 2232-66 5.2 
ie ae 4.1} 3.1 3.3; 29) 3.3] 3.9) 42] &!1 6.2) 5.9] 41 2.8 









































1 Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor-turnover rates are not precisely com- 
parable to those shown by the Bureau's employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data 
for the entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle 
ofthe month. In addition, labor-turnover data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas 
the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. The labor-turnover sample is not so 
extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; 
printing and publishing and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 

? Data are preliminary. 

3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

ans ng separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 
with quits. 


TABLE 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,' October 1944? 



























































Total Quit rer :, » low pm Total 
separa- u arge ay-o and mis- : 
tion ; cellaneous | 2°C@Ss!on 
oe Se Se Se Se Ss Ss 
Oc- | S&P") Oe- | S&P"! Oe | P&P"! Oc- | PEP"! Oc- | PEP"! Oe. | PEP” 
tober Sof tober —" tober = tober joe tober = tober — 
19449) 1944 [19447 poqg |19447) 1044 19447) 194g | 19447) 1944 | 1984?) 144 
Manufacturing 
Ct a. .....- 8219.0) 6.0) 7.0'0.9'09/10/08/03/03/80) 7.4 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and 
related equipment____________ _19.3/80141/48] .7] .61/42/24] .3] .2/53] 44 
Ammunition, except for small 
i lil aE 9.2 |10.4/7.3/8.5/1.1]/ 11] .5] .5| .8] .3/100] 9.3 
. <a ae 6.918.9/5.51/62] .8/10] .4/14] .2] .3/64] 62 
Sighting and fire-control equip- 
2 Ta 2.813.9120/29] .3] .4] .2] .3] .3] .3/30] 25 
Iron and steel and their products_____ 6.215.713.9144) .5] .6| .6|] .6] .8] .8);46)] 44 
Blast furnaces, s works, and | 
ro TS SEE 3.4/40/28/32) .2) .2) .2) .3) .2) .3 2.9! 28 
Gray-iron castings......_...._.___- 7.718.21'64/69) .7| .8| .3] .1|] .3! .4/84] 81 
Malleable-iron castings --.._.....- §.5/66/46/5.0| .5| .6/ .2| .7| .2) .3/56/ 63 
Steel castings. ..................__ 6.516.915.1)5.6] .7| .8| .8] .2! .4] .3)58) 65 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings._____- §.815.8/45/52) .4]) .8] .6] .1] .4| .2)60) 48 
Tin cans and other tinware-_..__- 13.1 20.0 | 9.7 1160/19) 26/)/1L2/1L1/ .3)| .3 10.9) 15.2 
Wire products................._-- 43134127128] .4] .2] .@| .2| .3] .2)/37)] 32 
Cutlery and edge tools__..._..... 7.318.0|68|7.6| .2| .2| .1| ® | :2| 22/108) 101 
Tools (except edge tools, machine | 
tools, files, and saws) --._._._..- §.1169/38/57] .8| .6] .1] .8] .4] .3)/61) 57 
ii la aaa 6.015.6143/44] .4] .3] .1] .5] .2] .4]/61) 41 
Plumbers’ supplies........_______ MOO; O1@!'@!'1o;1@!1o!;o;:@0; 40!) 0 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating 
ah 7.519.015.9'7.41L1I1L01 .2] .3] .31 .31981! 10.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates ( 100 Employees) in Selected C 
and Industries,' October: 1944 2—Continued — I 















































bine Quit | Discharge) Lay-off ar is- | _ Total 
= ul -0 and m ota 
tion . cellaneous | *°°ession 
Industry ~ oa i . 
Oc- | 5€P-| O¢- | 5€P-| Oo. | 8€P-| Oo. | S€P-| Oc. Oc- | Sep- 
tober] $8" itober| {E""|tober| '°2"ltober| *°"Itoher| 2"! tober tem. 
19442 1944 19442 1944 19442 1944 19442 1944 19442 1944 19442 1944 
Manufacturing—Continued 
[ron and steel and their products— . 
Continued. 
Steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus and steam fittings..|47 | 5.5/3.2) 43/06/05/0.4/04/05/0.3/37 3,5 
Stamped and enameled ware and " 
galvanizing - - -| 84) 9.4 80; .8] .8; .6) .8] .3] .3/80) g7 
Fabricated structural-meta! ‘prod- 
SPE re SRE it we 91/)9.5'60)64/11/)10/17/1.7] .3] .4166) 6:5 
Bolts, nuts, ‘washers, and rivets___| 5.3 | 7.2/34/38] .5| .4/12/27! .2] .31/35 3 3 
F orgings, iron and steel. 4.3)5.1),3.2};40;] .4] .4] .4] .4] .3] .8/3.6/] 35 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under____| 7.3 | 6.1|/37/41| .8| .8|/25/10| .8| 2} 44) ; 2 Ay 
Electrical machinery ---............---- §.0/,66/,3.7/5.2) .6] .6] .4] .4] .3] .4141! 4s 
Electrical suninenant for indus- 1 
GY GN eel des eckdieekin 41/48/;31/;38)|] .3/ .3] .4] .4] .3] .81)29])] 33 
Radios, radio equipment, and 
lew es da ct och coealinseted §.9/7.8/;43/);65) .9] .8] .4}) .2}] .3] .38] 5.1! 58 
Communication equipment, ex- 
GnnG WO a a 441';64/3.4/,5.24 .5] .6) .2) .2) .8] .5140! 44 Le 
Machinery, except electrical -__._....- 46) 5.41}33;41) .6) .6] .4] .8] .38] .313.9)| 37 
Engines and turbines--_-._._...._.- §.91,60/3.7),46) .7) .6)12] .6] .3}) .81/40) 49 
— machinery and trac- Fo 
RLS PAE yee ee REO 46/5.4/3.7);44/] .4}) .4] .1] .8) .4] .8345) 44 
Bh mee oy -.--.----| 81} 42/20) 29 .5 .5 .4 5 2 -38)/2.8) 29 
Machine-tool accessories.._______- 401'46/26/30/ .6| .6] .6] .8] .2] .213.5! 32 
Metal-working machinery and To 
equipment, not elsewhere classi- 
REE SG te 25 SE 3.7} 4.5| 2.7) 3.3 -6 6 1 2 3 -413.9/ 31 Pa 
Textile machinery....____-______- MO; OO; O1O;1;@O;@O;O!1o;@O1@4!/] @) ¢ 
General industrial machinery, ex- 
EE ER CE ME.” 46/)5.8|3.4)45 -6 6 3 .4 3 313.8| 35 
Pumps and pumping equipment._| 4.5 | 65/|3.5/49)/ .6 7 1 .6 3 3) 44) 43 Ct 
Transportation equipment, except 
IR eth ten antisin Sted el 7.718.91,683162) 1.21/13] °.91 10] .3] .4)62) 
tet tdi t:sieniny bidet vam -|62/83/48/60] .6] .7| .65;/12] .8] .4/49) 48 
PO EP EES A ETE 6.4);691'40)48 on 8/15/11 sa 2) 41 4.5 
Shipbuilding and ‘repairs aaaeietiedd 9.5 |10.2}64)7.0} 18/19] .9| .9] .4] .4}83) 7.9 
DOE, ctititicdtimiaridbecuneins 66/63/42); 49/] .8; .8| .3]-.3] .8] .8/) 7.1] 67 Pr 
oe vehicles, bodies, and trail- 
bi i edeateabes ett Sepvifilplib ine wes tai nhl 49/5.9/3.5| 47 .8 e 3 2 -3 -8/6.2) 67 
Motor-vehicle pasts and acces- Ru 
a her State te Rema a ae 61/65/47); 80] .8] .8] .3] .4] .8] .3) 7.8) 67 
Nonferrous metals nt their products_| 6.8 | 81/45/54] .6] .6)/ 13/17] .4) .4])51) 4 
Primary smelting and refining, 
except aluminum and magne- 
"Sa TSP RS Ses Ie $8}41/30/33] .2] .3] .2] .2] .4] 8/27) 30 Mi 
Aluminum and magnesium smelt- 
ing and refining.............---. 12.4 /17.3/66/11.0) .38) .5)48/5.2] .7]) .6)58) 43 
Rolling and drawing of copper Me 
and copper alloys__........___- 41/46/33; 38)] .4] .3] .2] .2} .2] .2)42) 42 
Aluminum and are prod- 
ucts_. cdctdcondenchne tee LEG EaSs eo -8/| 2.1) 1.7 4 -4)}5.2) 4 
Lighting equipment_ Shcaccapin ele LEO EGO TaerLoer Or -413..231 81 2109 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- 
cept aluminum and magnesium_} 6.7 |10.4| 5.1/6.1; .7| .6|) .7/}3.4] .2] .3| 59 l Co 
Lumber and timber basic products.__| 8.9 |10.4|7.7/9.1| .5] .4] .4] .6] .38] .3/)83) 81 
teeth nntedinbion in bbe cee 8.7 10.1) 7.5)89) .5) .4) .4] .5] .8) .8)82 75 
Planing and plywood mills___....; 6.9 | 91/)5.9/)7.6) .5| .5| .2| .7] .8] .38/60, 7.6 Py 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- _ 
Ss .-------| &88/9.7/ 7.4)8.5| .6 Cl 36) .4f 2 2/82) 83 
Furniture, ‘ineluding ‘mattresses : 
and bedsprings--...............-. 8.6)9.4/)7.3);8.2/ .6 Oe 8 FT e8 i 8 318.6) &- . 
Stone, clay, and glass products__...-. §.1/61/3.7/)5.0;) .3| .3/ .8| .4| .3 4/46) 5 on 
Glass and glass products...------- §.6/6.3|36)51| .3| 4/13] .3| 14] .5)5.7) 6 whi 
; COD ith ne cBih ct cttcihadiimenban 3.4/40/24/3.3) .2 4] .6] .1] .3] .2/)3.0; 35 of a 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.__.. 6.3 | 6.8/4.2) 5.5] .3 3; .5| .6] .3] .4)/54) 4% : 
Pottery and related products. _-_-. 6.9'6.7'51'571 .2 Zi .31 .6t 8! 38447) 99 ' 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Group 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
= and Industries,} Ree Tee ee . 
























































a 
Total Military 
Total separa- | Quit |Discharge| Lay-off | and mis- | , Tot#! 
cession tion cellaneous accession 
la ee Se Se Se Se Se Se 
_ | Se re) p- O p- Oo p- Oo p- p- p- 
, D- c- _| Oc- _| Oc- _| Oc- _| Oc- _| Oc- 4 
er em tober! ‘Sor. |tober| ‘Sar’ |tober| ‘por |tober| ‘Ser ltober| ‘etr"|tober| ‘her 
Pe Manufacturing —Continued 
Textile-mill products_.............---- 6.9 | 7.2) 5.0/62/0.4/04/03/04/02/02/5.7] 59 
Cott. siti neee ene es prepan 6.7 | 8.2 | 5.8 | 7.2 .4 4 3 4 2 .2) 6.7 6.8 
Silk east Sees See |S dn te AeA ad ah ? 2 ott fh det bee ae fee eee OP Se ee FS 
Woolen and worsted, except dye- 
7] 36 ing and finishing--...........-..- 3.9 | 4.3 | 3.1 | 3.6 -2 2 .4 .3 2 213.7 3.9 
Hosiery, full-fashioned --------.--- 3.9 | 5.1 | 3.6 | 4.7 vi & oe | .2 - Sea 4 3.8 
0} 87 Hosiery, seamless._.............-- 5.5|64/5.0/5.9| .2| .2} .2] .2] .1] .1}53] 58 
Knitted underwear- -_--.-....._---- SO; eerae) @ar sat «OT «2 Ay e 1/44] 51 
6) 65 Dyeing and finishing textiles, 
5 | 33 including woolen and worsted.-| 4.0 | 4.9| 2.7/4.1) .5/ .3 5] .2] .8] .8/38] 40 
6B} 3.5 
4) 52 Apparel and other finished textile 
PrOCUOND 05 on nap egiaesmnennsee se s=-4 5.6 | 7.1 | 5.1) 6.2 2 on 2 6 1 1} 5.6 5.7 
Ll} 48 Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
OVGNII i tits tio acpan deen gins 4.2)}47/)3.7) 44 hi. od 3 1 Sit BLAS OT 
dD] 33 Men’s and boys’ furnishings, 
work clothing, and allied gar- 
1| &8 Rita Bite de 6 ocin centre oe 5.7 | 7.4 | 5.3 | 7.0 2 2 Ay 1 om 1 | 5.6 5.8 
lar Leather and leather products.._...--| 5.9|68|5.2}/62] .3] .3| .2] .1] .2] .2|)5.7] 57 
ee EE Re Se 4.6 | 4.5 | 3.8 | 3.7 2 .3 3 aa .3 .3| 43 3.4 
3.7 Boots GM. once Sass snc 5 504 6.2 | 7.2) 5.5 | 6.6 .3 .3 eo ® | * .2 | 6.0 6.1 
40 
Food and kindred products__._.__.:__.| 9.0 |10.8 | 8.0 | 9.6 5 .6 3 .3 on .3/} 9.3] 10.9 
51 44 Meat products_..................-| 9.0}9.9/7.7/86] .5] .6] .5| .4] .38] .8/84] 82 
3] 29 Grain-mill products_..............} 9.2 |10.8 | 8.1 10.0] .8| .4] .1] .1] .2] .3| 9.4] 10.9 
5} 32 
Tobacco manufactures _--__- “i beats ta RHO 1 O39} 244 68 1 af cB. 2 GAOT HE 
e 
»} 31 Paper and allied products___________-_- G0O+06:4-1611 7.21 -<@+ 41 97 8 68 8163} 7.2 
(4) Paper g0 tee... =......_........1 861 7.6.1461661 .44 .4) .BT .3] «4]). 81/487] 68 
Paper Ge ne oo os 8.3 | 9.2 | 7.2 | 8.2 .6 5 2 3 -3 .2| 8.9 9.4 
3.5 
43 Chemicals and allied products_-__--.. 60163/13.9148)] .6} .6)] .2] .6] .3] .8/52] 57 
Paints, varnishes, and colors___--. Braet astaer .ST 4) Bi iat 27 Baw y &3 
Rayon and allied products______-- 4.316.413.6148] .3] .4] .2] .9] .8] .3/44)] 5.1 
r| 61 Industrial chemicals, except ex- ‘ 
)| 48 Ee Se es 431431801431 .61..6] .2] .2] .8] .8)40] 42 
45 BEPIs s6 asad. .----..0--- 6.5|69/15.4/5.9!] .6] .6] .2) @ 3] .4/,85] 8&8 
51 7.9 Small-arms ammunition ____..__-- Ser EeLas ast .81..81. 21007 .2) .2) 841 7.4 
6.7 Products of petroleum and coal. -__-_-_- BO+401234612231- Ot: 1. 27 <81-.31-.81 1 B1t- 22 
_ Petroleum refining .._....._.____- 2.7); 40) 2.2)'3.2 oad 3 | 2 oll 3 | 3.1 3.2 
- Rubber products............._____- .159/7.7150167| .4] .5] .2] .2] .3] .8]54] 64 
6.7 Rubber tires and inner tubes-_-._- Si neateesians .65 .65. hi <2] @ Laz) €9 
45 Rubber footwear and related 
products Picateitihecatn oon emsen 6.5 | 7.7 | 5.7 | 7.0 4 3 oll a .3 .2)}6.6| 6.9 
Miscellaneous rubber industries.__| 5.5 | 8.4 | 4.5 | 7.2 5 5 -2 .4 .3 .3 | 4.8 5.7 
ae Miscellaneous industries......_______- 5.1/59/40/47| .4| .5| .4] .4] .3] .3/ 46] 48 
4.3 Nonmanufacturing 
| 43 satay gon, EE Ee 6.0/6.8/4.4/5.2|] .4] .3] .6] .7] .6] .6/3.6) 3.7 
Ct SS eee een 49/142) 2.6 | 3.3 .4 2141.2 3 re -61 1.7 1.9 
42 tote A 6.6|7.5|}5.1)61] .4| .3] .38] .4] .8] .7)/47] 45 
wl ff Lead- and zine-ore.._...._..._.... 6.1/66/5.3/5.3] .4/) .6/ @] .3] .4] 6/44] 45 
: Metal mining, not elsewhere clas- 
51 sified, including aluminum-ore_| 7.9 |13.2 | 5.8 | 8.6 -8 .8 913.2 .4 634.2) 5.5 
8.1 Coal mining: 
78 Anthracite mining... ........._... 1.6/1.8/1.3/14}/@]@]! .1 $i .3121/ 13 
75 Bituminous-coal mining... ______. 4.0/)4.1/)3.5/3.6] .2; .2; .1 1 2/ .38/3.5) 3.0 
Publie utilities: 
a3 | ee 3.3/42/29/3.7] .2] .2] .2] .2] .2] .1)31] 28 
’ SS 3.514.51/3.2/40| .1| .1| :1| 23] 11] 11/35] 40 
8.2 annie 
5.1 ' Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turnover have been assigned industry codes 
6.0 on the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those 
3.5 vue were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless 
49 o! any subsequent change in major products. 
5.5 * Data are preliminary. 
* Less than 0.05, 


‘ Data not available. 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, November 1944 





AROUND 86 million dollars’ worth of building construction was 
started in urban areas of the United States during November, almost 
14 million dollars less than in October. This drop was-accounted 
for almost entirely by the decline of 29 percent in the value of new 
nonresidential building started. 

Both Federal and non-Federal building declined from October, 
but Federal building dropped by 29 percent as compared with 5 
percent for non-Federal. 

The volume of work started in November 1944 was 23 percent 
less than in November of the previous year, new residential con- 
struction values being 60 percent lower and addition, alteration, and 
repair values, 30 percent higher. The valuation of new nonresidential 
building started in November was virtually the same as in November 
1943. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, November 1943 
and October and November 1944 

























Number of buildings Valuation 








Percent of 

















Class of construction change from— November change from— 
November 1944 “~ 
1944 No- (in thou- No. 
October vem ber sands) October na 
1944 | 1943 1944 | "1943 











944 | —15.3 | —13.4 $85,903 | —13.8| -27 


oe 





All building construction _................-..-.- 4 

















FT Sa A ET 6,890 | +6.1 | —60.9 21,946 | +1.3 9 
New nonresidential.................-......-.- 6, 889 | —16.5 | +13.6 33,998 | —28.6,) +! 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_........... 34,165 | —18.4 | +8.0 29, 959 —.7 | +29.6 























The total of 7,950 family dwelling units for which permits were 
issued or Federal contracts awarded during November was 5 perceni 
above the October total but 59 paeent Salow that for November 
1943. Nearly four-fifths, or 6,314, were privately financed; 1,630 
were in Federal war housing projects. In November 1943, F ederally 
financed units were more than half the total. 
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Taste 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, Nov. 1943, and Oct. and Nov. 1944 


ee 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 















Number of dwelling units Valuation 



















Percent of Percent of 
Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— ae change from— 
November 1944 (in 
1944 Octo- No- | thousands)! Octo- No- 
ber | vember ber | vember 








1944 1943 1944 1943 











$21, 835 



























AR DPI svtinnccigess shen nn én cdwoccoetnndgs 7,950 | +49] —58.6 +0.1 | —59.3 
Petites GE < ainiiceconndndquacsosesuas 6,314 | —8&3 | —32.9 17,472 | —11.4| —41.2 
Ris nccabdid aks csccanspanasatesoue 4, 832 —8.6 | —31.1 13,411 | —12.0 —41.1 
ck inna onavdpshposccisittinds 612 | —16.7 | —53.2 1,720| —7.3| —53.6 
8 i et IE Eat 870 | +1.0 | —20.0 2,332 | —10.4| —27.4 
Federally fimanced....2...-.....2......2-2-2- 1,636 |+135.4 | —83.3 4, 363 |+108.4 | —81.8 






















| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 11 Months of 1943 and 1944 


Permit valuation and contract values for all building construction 
as reported in the first 11 months of 1944 are compared with similar 
data for 1943 in tables 3 and 4. The cumulative value of non-Federal 
building construction started thus far in 1944 was 10 percent higher 
than it was over the same period in 1943. The decline in Federal 
building values of more than two-fifths, however, caused the total 
cumulative value of building construction in urban areas thus far in 
1944, amounting to slightly more than 1 billion dollars, to fall 15 per- 
cent short of the 1.2 billions for the same period of 1943. An increase 
of nearly one-third in the volume of additions, alterations, and repairs 
through November, as compared with the same period of 1943, was 
more than offset by declines of about 41 and 5 percent, respectively, 
in new residential and new nonresidential volume. 
















Taste 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in all Urban Areas, by Class of Con- 
struction, First 11 Months of 1943 and 1944 














Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 









Total construction Federal construction 














Class of construction 


First 11 months of— First 11 months of— 











Percent Percent 
of of 
1943 change 






1944 1943 | Change 1944 


































All construction....................... 1,012,442 | 1,187,127 | —14.7 307. 220 543,308 | —43.5 
New residential... ..................-- 319.793 | 544,556 | —41.3 45,824|  197.387| —76.8 
New nonresidential............______- 402, 783 424,536 | —5.1 246. 267 329.860 | —25.3 






218, 035 —5.8 














289, 867 432.9 
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Taste 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in all Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 11 Months of 1943 and 1944 ~~ 





——— 


Number of dwelling units (in th ousands of dla 


Percent First 11 months | | Percent 
0! —| ‘ of 
1944 change} 1944 





Source of funds and type of dwelling First 11 months of— 











AR CREc cc cnccenscoevavespetypeeinsquary ee : —46.9 


Privately financed 87, 708 —21.2 
-famil 67, 297 —7.3 

8, 872 —41.8 
Multifamily wae 11, 539 ' —50.7 
Federal 16, 603 —80. 5 


























} Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction from Public Funds, November 1944 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during October and November 1944 and November 1943 on all con- 
struction projects, excluding shipbuilding, financed wholly or par- 
tially from Federal funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is shown in table 5. This table includes construction both inside 
and outside the corporate limits of cities in urban areas of the United 
States. 


Tasie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construc- 
tion Projects! Financed from Federal Funds, November 1944 





Value (in thousands) of contracts awarded and 
force-account work started in— 


Source of funds 





November 1944?) October 1944 ? |November 1943! 





All Federal funds $70, 216 $78, 391 


War public works 4, 133 6, 794 
Regular Federal appropriations ! 60, 463 69, 047 
Federal Public Housing Authority 5, 620 2, 190 

















ber 


1 ——— the following amounts (in thousands) for ship construction: November 1944, $386,081; Oct: 
1944, $29,697; November 1943, $206,359. 

? Preliminary ; subject to revision. 

3 Revised. 
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Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United States which by Census definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, 
by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning value, are derived 
from estimates of construction cost made by prospective private 
builders when applying for permits to build, and the value of contracts 
awarded by Federal and State governments. No land costs are in- 
cluded. Unless otherwise indicated, only building construction within 
the corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in the tabu- 
lations. 

Reports of building permits which were received in November 1944 
for cities containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban population 
of the country provide the basis for estimating the total number of 
buildings and dwelling units and the valuation of private urban 
building construction. Similar data for Federally financed urban 
building construction are compiled directly from notifications of 
construction contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 


The contracts awarded for Federally financed building construction 
in urban areas were valued at $25,653,000 in November 1944, 
$36,236,000 in October 1944, and $44,981,000 in November 1943. 





Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 
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Summary of Reports for November 1944 


THE tota] number of employees in nonagricultural establishments was 
38,400,000 in November, 14,000 less than in October and almost 1% 
million less than in November 1943. Between November 1943 and 
November 1944, the armed forces have expanded by 1% million. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Although manufacturing employment continued to decline, 1 
greater than seasonal expansion took place in trade, reflecting the 
large volume of pre-Christmas retail buying. 

The 78,000 decrease in the durable-goods group of manufacturing, 
coupled with a decline of 13,000 in the nondurable group, resulted in 
an over-all decline of 91,000 factory workers. 

Employment in six of the nine durable-goods groups declined. For 
the twelfth consecutive month, the largest decline was reported in the 
transportation-equipment group; employment in this group was 
1,874,000, as compared with a peak of 2,337,000 in November 1943. 

All but two of the nondurable groups increased employment. These 
were relatively small and were more than offset by the seasonal drop 
of almost 40,000 in the food group. The largest increase was reported 
by the chemicals group, brought about by expanded operations in the 
rayon, explosives, small-arms ammunition, and fireworks industries. 
The 8,000 increase in textile-mill products was made possible by labor 
returning from agriculture. 

Employment in each of the durable-goods and in all but one of the 
nondurable-goods groups was considerably below a year ago. ‘The 
net decline in factory workers from the peak month of November 1943 
amounted to 1% million workers. 

Employment in bituminous-coal mining was 339,000, a decrease 
of 29,000 from November 1943 and of 3,000 from October 1944. A 
similar decline in employment was also reported by the metal-mining 
group. Employment declines in both of the mining groups were 
attributed to shortages of manpower. 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of ny wate Employment 
voup 








Estimated number of wage earners (in 


Wage-earner indexes 


































































thousands) (1939= 100) 
Industry group 
Novem- | October | Septem- | Novem- | Novem- | October 
ber 1944 2 1944 ber 1944 | ber 1943 | ber 19442 1944 
All manufacturing...........-.......-..-- 12, 568 12, 659 12, 802 14, 007 153. 4 154. 5 
me NN al lI Fa 7, 389 7, 467 7, 572 8, 456 204. 6 206. 8 
Nondurable goods---.............-.... 5, 179 5, 192 5, 230 5, 551 113.1 113.3 
Iron and steel and their products- ----_--- 1, 630 1, 634 1, 647 1, 744 164. 4 164.8 
Electrical machinery....................-- 691 700 711 751 266. 6 270. 2 
Machinery, except electrical. -_.......... 1,117 1, 127 1, 137 1, 263 211.3 213. 2 
Transportation equipment, except auto- 

Sit heinananktancanngeantnai-ndne 1, 874 1, 910 1, 948 2, 337 1180. 8 1203. 6 
pe SBE Ee SORES eS eae 650 666 678 760 161.6 165. & 
Nonferrous metals and their products-_-_-_-- 357 363 369 426 155. 5 158. 5 
Lumber and timber basic products- -- - --- 416 414 423 463 99. 0 98. 5 
Furniture and finished lumber products - - 332 331 333 361 101. 2 100. 9 
Stone, clay, and glass products............ 322 322 326 351 109. 8 109. 6 
Textile-mill products and other fiber 

Rs eatin n dn nomennccasece~ 1, 081 1, 073 1, 077 1, 190 94.5 93.8 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

NE ctees Nettlt dntenccpanncansanth-sgiponest 761 767 763 823 96. 4 97.2 
Leather and leather products-----....._-- 305 303 303 315 87.8 87.3 
ee tinigncidntockacaceneass 1, 007 1, 045 1, 097 1, 013 117.8 122. 4 
Tobacco manufactures__-_................- 84 83 82 90 90. 0 89.3 
Paper and allied products ______- aisles 299 297 206 316 112. 8 112.0 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries- 332 331 325 342 101. 2 100. 9 
Chemicals and allied products_--_-..--.--- 614 602 593 7 213. 2 208. 8 
Products of petroleum and coal_--_.-_.---- 133 132 134 126 125. 5 125. 1 
EN Ghaiecwsbocacceosseweus 192 190 191 199 158. 5 157.1 
Miscellaneous industries___.............-- 371 369 369 408 151.5 150. 6 











Security Agency. 
1 Preliminary. 









increases in the Post Office 







of business at C 







Public Employment 






1 The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary 
data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 


Regular Federal.—Employment in war agencies within continental 
United States in November 1944 declined for the third consecutive 
month from the 1944 peak in August. 
outside continental United States continued upward, however. A 
net increase of 4,300 in agencies other than war agencies reflected 


D 


War-agency employment 


epartment (3,200), Treasury Department 


(1,600), Veterans Administration (1,000), and Federal Works Agency 
(800), and decreases of 1,200 in the Agriculture Department and of 
800 in the Tennessee Valley Authority. The increase in postal em- 
ployment was almost entirely in the intermittent-employee group 
and undoubtedly reflected anticipation of an unusually large volume 
hristmastime. 

The net increase in total Federal employment (including employ- 
ment in Government corporations) between October and November 
1944 amounted to 7,000 and brought the total to 3,375,000, or 130,000 
higher than it was in November 1943. 
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Shipbuilding and repair—Employment on all shipbuilding anq 
repair projects decreased 8,200 during November 1944, although the 
sharp bo in the North Atlantic region and the smaller decline 
in the Great Lakes and Inland regions (totaling 12,500) were partially 
offset by increases in the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific regions. ~ 

Relatively, pay rolls declined more than employment (4 percent 
as compared with 0.6 percent) between October and November 1944 
This is accounted for by the fact that many of the shipyards had ; 
pay periods ending in October, and only 4 in November. 

Sources of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
to the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative and 
judicial services and Government corporations are reported to the 

ureau of Labor Statistics. Employment and pay rolls on ship. 
building and repair projects are received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics directly from all shipyards within continental United 
States. Employees in the United States navy yards are included in 
the data both for the Federal executive service and for shipbuilding 
and repair. 


TaBLeE 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services, and in’ Government 
Corporations, November 1944 


[Subject to revision] 





Employment Pay rolls 





Novem-| November; October | November 
1944 1944 1943 


Service 0 
ovem- 
ber 1944 


z 
zg 





$720, 179, 250) $718, 715, 563 


713, 292, 000| 711, 795, 000/$685, 440, 000 
—— 521, 210, 000 
1 


3, 375, 135 


Executive 2 3, 330, 841 
War agencies ? 2, 482, 548 
Continental United States__-__- 2, 045, 720 
Outside continental United 
United States 4 
Other agencies 

Continental United States 

Outside continental United 


e 





38 
58 2 


oO 
— 
_ 


() 7 (! 
ne) aoa 164, 230, 0M 
1) (1) 


BES & 





(') 

754, 771 
1, 522, 068) 
4, 643, 724 


S26 EeP 


Legislative 
Government corporations 5 








Roy 














! Data not available. re ; 

2 Includes employees in United States navy ear it of han nee wr mg under shipbuilding (table 3 
and employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 4). 
Pay rolls are estimated. 

* Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price 
Administration, Office of Strategie Services, Selective Service System, the Petroleum Administration (or 
War, War Refugee Board, Committee for Congested Production Areas, Petroleum Reserves Corporation, 
and Office of Contract Settlement. 

‘ Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

5 Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve Banks, and banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. 
Data for other Government corporations are included under * he executive service. 
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and Pay Rolls in United States Navy Yards and Private 


States, by Shipbuilding Region, November 1944 





a 


Shipbuilding region 


Employment (in thousands) 


Pay rolls (in thousands) 





No- 
October 
vember 1944 


No- 
vember 
1944! 


October 
1944 


No- 
vember 
1943 





All regions 
United States navy yards ? 
Private shipyards 


1, 476.1 
320. 7 
1, 155. 4 





$413, 950 
91, 962 
321, 988 


$432, 385 
90, 406 
341, 979 


$482, 012 
88, 434 
393, 578 








North Atlantic 527.9 152.678 | 156, 235 
South Atlantic ’ 34, 875 35, 231 
Gulf ' b ‘ 54, 055 57, 966 
Pacific : ' , 142,803 | 150, 536 
Great Lakes ’ ' 15, 006 17, 324 

; 14, 533 15, 093 























1 Preliminary. 

+ intudes a he yards within continental United States constructing or repairing ships, including 
the Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard Yard. 

1 Break-down not available. 


Construction Employment 


An upturn in site employment on public-utility construction in 


November 1944, although partially offset by declines on all other 
types of projects except nonresidential buildings, was responsible for 
the increase of 3,200 site employees on all privately financed construc- 
tion. The total of 394,200 for non-Federal projects in November 
1944 was only 800 lower than the total in November 1943. 


Except 
for a shift from residential to nonresidential building and a sizable 
increase in employment on miscellaneous projects, employment on 
the various types of projects fluctuated within very narrow limits 
throughout the year. 

Site employment on Federally financed construction declined 10,600 
in November 1944, mainly as a result of a decline in nonresidential 
building construction. types of projects share in the employ- 
ment decline of 54 percent during the year, but residential building, 
airport, nonresidential building, and street and highway construction 
declined relatively more than the other types of projects. 

Between November 1943 and November 1944 site employment on 
both Federal and non-Federal projects declined relatively more than 
other employment—28 percent as against 22 percent. Between 
October and November 1944, however, other employment dropped 
6 percent and site employment 1 percent. 

Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly or 
partially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction 
site, directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency spon- 
soring the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the 
Federal Government are also included in table 2 under Federal 
executive service. 

Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of work 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 


/and employment by means of factors which have been developed 
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from special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State 
roads projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Admip- 
istration. 


TaBLe 4.—Estimated ~~ and Pay Rolls on Construction Within Continentg| 
nited States, November 1944 





ee 


Reakymest On thou- | Pay rolls (in thousands) 





Type of project 
Octo- | No- No- | Octo- | No- 
ber |vember ber vember 


1944 1943 1944 1943 
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New construction, total ? 
At the construction site 
Federal projects 4 
Airports 
ee ee enanodebena 
Residential 
Nonresidential §_ ..................-... 
Electrification 
Reclamation 
River, harbor, and flood control 
Streets and highways 
Water and sewer systems 
Miscellaneous 
Non-Federal projects 
Buildings 
Residential 
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Streets and highways 
State 
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Maintenance of State roads’ 
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1 Preliminary. 

2 Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, addi- 
tions and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account 
employees are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construc- 
tion work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the 
Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on 
Federal force-account, and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, 
and private firms. , 

3 Data not available. 

4 Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government: November 
1943, 41,290; October 1944, 26,298; November 1944, 25,103. ‘These employees are also included under the 
Federal executive service (table 2); all other workers were employed by contractors and subcontractors 

5 Includes the following employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation (RFC) projects: Novem- 
ber 1943, 108,391, $25,746,100; October 1944, 19,899, $4,736,700; November 1944, 16,430, $3,632,900. 

§ Ineludes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractors 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc., and site employees engaged on projects which, for security reasons, 
cannot be shown above. 

Data for other types of maintenance not available. 


POPPOOSO 


Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
. ment, October 1944. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of employment”in nonagricultural establishments are 
shown in table 1. ‘The estimates are based on reports of employers 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensation 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such’as the Interstate Commerce Commiss!01, 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau 0! 
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Qld-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all wage 
and salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but exclude 
military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domestic 
servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
States, are published each month in a detailed report on employment 


and pay rolls. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 





Estimated number of employees (in 
thousands) 





Industry division 


October | Septem- | August | Octcher 
1944 ber 1944 ly44 1943 





Total estimated employment ! 38, 414 38, 523 38, 744 








Manufacturing 15, 499 15, 839 16, 023 
Mining 816 826 834 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction - - 659 671 700 
Transportation and public utilities 3, 766 3, 793 3, 818 
. ES Oe” re ‘32 7, 146 6, 996 6, 918 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous 4, 396 4, 452 4, 582 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 

account construction 5, 932 5, 946 5, 869 " 

















| Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments who 
are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 26 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including water transportation and class I steam railroads. The 
reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ‘The figures on water transportation are based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing, cover wage 
earners only; but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 percent 
for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance, to 
about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries, for August, September, and October 1944, 
and for October 1943, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The figures relating to alk manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 
released by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to are 
(2) employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs, and (}) estimates of the number of 
employees not reported under the programs of some of these States, 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates were 
obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, regard- 
less of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate among the 
separate industries the adjustments to unemployment-compensation 
data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries within a group 
do not in general add to the total for that group. 


Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries! 







































Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
Industry —_ 
October | Septem- | August | October 
1944 ber 1944 1944 1943 

PY ESE, PERE ies: SS NS eee a solteniineal 12, 659 12, 802 12, 942 13, 965 

i ee et. wbbecasucuecoetdl 7, 467 7, 572 7, 690 8, 389 

eh Den, i scan odcasbeducecen 5, 192 5, 230 5, 252 5, 576 

Durable goods 

Iron and steel and their products_....._-...............-------- 1, 634 1, 647 1, 662 1, 731 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__._.......____- 473. 6 476.7 482. 0 509. 6 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings_._....................-.--- 72.7 72.5 73.0 78. 2 
NE TEE TELE OE I, Oe 25. 0 25. 0 24.7 25.7 
Steel a ded ae tne wade newhnbiines 71.6 72.3 73. 5 $1.0 
SS ES LS a 15.2 15.3 15. 5 15.3 
pe ee ee 40.9 41.9 42.0 34. 0 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_-..................------- 32.2 32. 6 32. 5 35. 5 
ne de asitbbe pcddedubaa 35. 5 35. 5 35.3 33. 4 
SSS a eee 23. 3 23.0 22.7 22. 3 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) -- -- 26.9 27.0 27.2 27.5 
ne ceshudioucceweeces 45.7 45.6 46. 2 46. 6 
EE NS TT I TT 22.1 22.7 23. 0 23.3 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 

De cn  suatuberercseus 62.4 63.3 64. 0 59. 1 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings_- 54.8 55. 1 55. 5 59.7 
Stam: and enameled ware and galvanizing. ._.__...____- 87.5 88.3 89. 6 93. 4 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork. -_-_______. 73. 4 73.9 74.5 72.4 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_.............- 11.7 12.8 13.5 13.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.._....................-.-.- 25. 2 25.7 26. 2 29.7 
F i EE a SPT ROR NE AS 35. 6 35. 4 35. 5 40. 1 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted._........_...___. 25. 7 25.3 25.8 26. 5 
-m products and wood screws. _.......__.__---- 42.7 43.4 44.2 49.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums......................._...-.. 7.5 7.3 7.4 8.7 
ili > aR ea a 41.6 43. 6 43.7 66. 8 
—— RO SPINOR 700 ‘ 711 716 734 > 

Eagle Re Pe RS Seen 438. 444.4 449. 6 469. 
SL A a 123. 4 124. 6 124. 5 123.9 
Communication I SES TEES eee 107.7 110.2 110. 4 116.6 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '\—Cop, 





Industry 


—— 


Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 





October 
1944 


Septem- 
ber 1944 


August 
1944 





Durable goods—C ontinued 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products___-.._.-. 
Engines and turbines 3 


Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors-_- 
Machine tools 

Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Locomotives 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals ex- 
cept aluminum 
Clocks and watches 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings 
Silverware and plated 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures.................-. — 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified . 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Mattresses and bedsprings 


Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Caskets and other nrorticians’ goods 
Wood preserving 

Wood, turned and shaped 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass 


Pottery and related products 


To 

hy Iboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool 
ime 

Marble, granite, slate, and other products 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares 
Cotton smallwares 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and fin- 


y. 
Knitted cloth 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 
Knitted underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted_ 
Carpets and rugs, wool 


Jute goods, exce 
Cordage and twine 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries \—Con. 


—_ 





Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 





October | Septem- | August | October 
ber 1944 1944 1943 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified- _...............--- 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments 
 nnncks thratndatadeddhtnsanansbestacessuscascqsese 
I, 8k Se, nn. . in sewassuescasavadade 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile bags 


Se 


to 
= 
So 
NOwwmoaaocoonwan 


Pe ANw oy 
on 


ee 


od 
p= —— 7 o38-- 
= PESOS SBIN SSR 


SN FSP NOfL Pop 


IsI0 0 Ww 
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me —_— > 
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Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 


e 
ht tet BD dh atten Aowh a 
PHOENA NPE SS 
anweo 


Feeds, prepared 

Cereal preparations 
Baking 

Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, beet 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving 


TAAAA MS Cr COW Wr OH 
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Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 


— 
_ 
~~ > 


~I- ~~ 

NScotS 

Ne Oe Cr 
~ 
bs) 
@ 


a 
S 
i) 


Paper 
Paper boxes 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
ee and periodicals 
Printing, book and job 

thographing 
Bookbinding 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Perfumes and cosmetics 


Soap 

Rayon and allied products 

Cc icals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses # 
Compressed and liquefied gases_ 
Ammunition, small-arms ? 
Fireworks 3 


bet bet 9 
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So on ~T— 
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COOwhd en'®s en 00 00 
ee 
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petrole 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials 
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“IO 00m 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 





Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) an 





———$__. 


October | Septem- October 
1944 1943 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Rubber products... __- 
Rubber tires and inner ‘tubes. 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-control 
equipment 3 
Photographic apparatus 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods 3 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
Games, toys, and dolls 


none BRS 
aQ~ OW MDD 














Fire extinguishers 





1 Estimates for the major industry Pee have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this 
Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates wi}! 
not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

Forgings, iron and steel.—June and July wage earners to 37.0 and 35.5. 
’ Comparable data for the months from January 1939 are available upon request. 


Tasie 3.—Indexes of Wage- | sas! Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
Manufacturing Industries! 
[1939ja verage = 100; 





Wage-earner employment) Wage-earner pay roll 





Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. . .| Aug. 
1944 | 1944 1943 1944 | 1943 








170. 5 
232. 3 
121.7 


z 


All manufacturing 
Durable ’ 
Nondurable goods. ._...........-- - 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products 
Blast eae er steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iro d semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 
Sveel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans an 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 
Wirework 
Cutlery and — tools 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
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Plumbers’ supplies 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 
elsewhere ified 
Sveam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings 
Stam and enameled ware and galvanizing-__- 
tructural 
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cp eg frames, molding, and trim_- 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and o Earner Pay Roll in 
™ y Memteotins Industries Coctnaet 


[1939 average = 100] 





Wage-earner employment} Wage-carner pay roll 





Industry 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 
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Durable goods—Continued 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
ne, and turbines 3 


ioenaral —wapanamna excluding tractors 
Machine tools 

Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines - - 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- 
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Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


Tee equipment, except automobiles 
Cars ee. and steam-railroad 


Shipbuilding and boatbuilding # 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
a and we primary, of nonferrous 
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Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings_- 
Silverware and plated ware 

Lighting equipment 

Aluminum manufactures 

Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods____. . 
Wood preserving 
Wood, turned ond shaped 

Stone, clay, and glass pi products 
Glass and glassw 
Glass agama sunde from purchased glass_- 
Beet 
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Nondurable goods 
—— products and other fiber manufactures_- 
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Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
and finishing 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll i 
Manufacturing Industries —Continued rd 4 


[1939 average = 100] 













Industry 








Wage-earner employment 





Wage-earner pay rol! 











Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Oct. 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 








Sept.| Aug.| Oct. 
1944 | 1944 | 1943 

























Nondurable goods—Continued 


Apparel and other finished textile products___...____- 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ._...____ -- 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_.................-- 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. ............_-- 
Roe ae oer SR RR CE 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ___-_ -- 
Corsets and allied garments_..............--..-- 
patible le a ALIS SLE 
eR a Tg LN EE aS BF 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. .........--- 
Housefurnichings, other than curtains, etc__-_-_-- 
Yl SRS SPE Ee ae 





Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..._....._-- 
a Cia ik ois. 6 dca dokerbeibn 
Leather gloves and mittens___.................-- 
we ES See ae 


pT ee BR ae ees ot ae) OE 


pA eh a ee ee ee a eee 
0 aaa ae ae eee eae 
I oe ea ee es ed oe 
A EC eS ae ee 
ee Oe tt do chiaibeienneediebedes 
| ES ES a eT 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. -_.................-...-- 
SRS ES SE eS 
Canning and preserving_......................-- 


Paper and allied products. -.....................--.-.-- 
RE Ra RE RESINS ES 5 
ll A SIE IIS SE CREE AAS S 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals---................-- 
EES SE SS 
ae 
SL a ae RD PE I 


Chemicals and allied products_....................-- 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_...........-.- pe 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............-. 
Perfumes and cosmetics ?_....................--. 
ee ES ee BE al ae Sl. =o ES 2 a a 
Rayon and allied products_.................._._- 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified_._.........._-. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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5 

1 

8 82.2 

3 2 

6 5.1 

4 06, 2 
139. 3} 157.9) 123.1 
196. 8} 190.2) 193.9 
225.9] 221.5) 225.8 
201. 4) 208. 3) 236.3 
168. 7| 167.5) 159.0 
171.7} 172.5) 160.4 
86.2) 64.2) 206.2 
191. 6; 188.3) 178.1 
188. 3} 206. 4| 161.2 
216. 1 223. 9) 183.8 
336. 4 co | 224. 2 
163. 1} 157.6) 160.2 
202. 3} 195.9} 190.8 
137.6} 133.4) 141.4 
143.8 og 140. 0 
184. 6} 186.0) 183.0 
179.1 180. 6) 174. 1 
181.1) 187.3) 191.7 
166. 3) 165.4) 172.3 
201. 6} 199.6) 180.6 
180. 0 






139.0; 137.9) 131.0 
119. 6} 118.4) 114.4 
151. 5) 149.4) 138.2 
132. 8} 132.3) 125.0 
177.1 _" 183. 1 


361.1} 356.9) 437.6 
166.0} 169.1) 160.0 
265.0} 265.2) 251.4 
167.3} 161.6, 154 
171. 3} 165.8 151.0 
176.1] 175.7| 168.5 
292. 8| 295.1) 294.1 
1781. 6|1725. 0/1827. 6 
262.9] 271.7) 272.2 
















97.2} 96.6] 96.9) 104.6] 175.5 
95.2} 95.1| 96.3) 101.6] 169.1 
73.3] 73.4] 74.0) 80.1] 130.9 
75.5) 74.8] 74.3) 78.5| 151.7 
108. 3} 109.3} 111.8] 132.0) 211.5 
80.5; 79.6) 79.0) 85.5) 147.4 
78.9| 76.8} 77.1) 87.7) 140.1 
79.2} 79.4) 78.1) 77.2) 126.8 
58.4; 58.0] 58.8] 73.2) 109.9 
77.8| 77.5| 78.5) 96.1] 153.8 
107. 5| 103.8} 101.6} 129. 1| 203.8 
114.7] 114.1] 118.2) 120.0) 195.5 
87.3] 87.4| 88.3) 90.5) 155.3 
83.1, 83.5| 84.6] 87.9) 144.0 
84.7} 82.4] 85.1) 86.5) 140.1 
78.5| 78.9) 79.7] 81.2) 142.7 
126.8} 124.9] 125.7} 139.8] 223.0 
152. 4] 150.7] 147.7] 146.6] 248.3 
122. 4| 128.3] 127.8} 122.3} 194.7 
122. 7| 125.0} 129.7} 132.2) 200.2 
118.8| 124.4] 133.5) 120.6) 187.2 
141. 4| 146.6} 155.7} 132. 4) 229.2 
92.3] 98.2) 110.1] 93.6] 132.3 
113. 3} 114.1] 120.3) 192.3 
128.3} 132.0} 138.8) 219.3 
114. 6| 122.0) 135.3} 198.9 
110.8} 112.0} 111.7) 171.4 
105. 5| 108.9} 102.7| 172.9 
64.0] 44.6] 166.9) 226.3 
113. 5| 113.8] 115.3} 199.6 
140. 1} 148.8) 132.6) 171.4 
146. 5| 148. 2/ 133.1) 209.6 
181.8] 163.4] 127.1) 262.3 
88.1] 88.3] 95.5) 165.9 
126. 1) 127.2} 128.1] 208.9 
67.6| 67.6] 78.3) 137.0 
87.4] 86.0| 92.0) 148.4 
111. 6} 113.9} 118.0} 187.4 
105. 1} 106.8} 108.0} 181.5 
112.7} 119.0} 126.9} 189.4 
109. 4) 109. 5| 117.7} 171.7 
128. 5| 122.4] 112.5) 199.3 
112. 4) 113. 5| 122.6) 180.4 
99.2} 101.1] 102.6) 139.7 
92.1} 92.9] 94.9) 119.3 
103. 2} 105. 5| 105.6) 153.7 
92.2} 95.2) 95.6) 132. 
105. 3} 108.4) 115.1] 177.0 
205. 8| 204. 7) 256.9) 364.9 
104.9} 106.4) 105.7) 167.1 
178.8} 182.4} 172.2) 268.2 
115. 5| 116.9} 111.6) 176.2 
99.1} 99.5) 98.0) 170.7 
109. 2} 110.0} 109.9] 176.8 
168. 1} 170.0| 175.7} 288.6 
151. 9}1119. 1|1199. 4/1847. 4 
148. 5} 153.8) 159.1 262. 1 
168. 8|1109. 6 3599. 3 2402. 2) 
2382. 8/2516 4/2583. 8 6262. 5 
9} 106.0) 81.4) 144.2) 263.9 
101. 5! 101.7! 101. 5! 107.2! 227. 


2) 2224. 8 6965. 6 
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TasLe 3.—IJndexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
: Manufacturing Industries \—Continued 


[1939 average= 100] 





Wage-earner employment}; Wage-earner pay roll 





Industry 
Sept.) Aug. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. 
1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Products of petroleum and coal . . 2) 127.3 
Petroleum refining 4 . 6} 125.5 
Coke and byproducts . 5| 107.0 
Paving materials ; ; 74.3 
Roofing materials . 4) 117.9} 119.7 


Rubber products -1} 157. 6] 158.1 
Rubber tires and inner tubes . 6) 170. 6) 168.5 
Rubber boots and shoes .2| 125. 0}- 131.4 
Rubber goods, other . 2} 136.0) 137.5 


Miscellaneous industries 150.7} 152.0 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and 
fire-control equipment 3 .9| 556. 6) 557.1 
Photographic apparatus .7| 161.6) 166.6 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods 3 . 1] 201.7} 205.2 
Pianos, organs, and parts 3 89.1} 83.4 
Games, toys, and dolls 90.3; 91.2 
ee ai ie tial ce tne wean mated aigiges és ; 82.0} 82.7 : 
tal .9| 549.1) 560.0 . 21076. 3 
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270. 8 
341.3 
158. 5 
181.5 
153.8 

1076. 2 
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1 Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data for 
the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Indexes for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes published for earlier months: 

Forgings, iron and steel.—June and July 1944 employment indexes to 240.6 and 230.7; December 1943 
through July 1944 pay-roll indexes to 522.6, 531.6, 535.0, 520.5, 492.9, 479.9, 474.1, and 441.7. 
Tettile bags.—July 1944 pay-roll index to 193.3. 
Sugar refining, cane.—July 1944 pay-roll index to 174.0. 
Perfumes and cosmetic:.—June and July 1944 pay-roll indexes to 158.6 and 164.6. 
3’ Comparable indexes for the months from January 1939 are available upon request. 


TaBLE 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Estimated number of wage earners (in thousands) 





October September | August October 
1944 1944 1944 1943 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Coal mining: 
Anthracite 
Bituminous 

— mining 


spake 


Gold and silver 
Miscellaneous 
Telephone ! 
Telegraph ? 
Electric light and power 3 
Street railways and busses 3 
Hotels (year-round) 
Power laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Class I steam railroads 4 
Water transportation ! 


de 
So 
moon 
So crn woueo ~I 


RSStesss 

















! Data from January 1937 are available upon request Salaried _porsanel are included. 

* Data from January 1937 are available upon request. Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 
employees of general and divisional headquarters and of cable companies. Salsried personnel are included. 

? Data include salaried personnel. 

‘ : Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 

* Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
Sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over._ Excludes vessels under 
bareboat to, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 
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Taste 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturi 
Industries ™ 


[1939 average= 100] 





— 


Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





——— 


| 
Oct. . | Aug. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | Oct. 
1944 1944 | 1943 L | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 








Coal mining: 
Anthracite 
Bituminous 

M a mining 
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Gold and silver 
Miscellaneous 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining... -_--.._-- 

rude-petroleum production ! 

Public utilities: 
Telephone ? 
FAAS ARSE RE, RR 
Electric light and power. __.-.......-..-.-- 
Street railways and busses 

Wholesale trade 
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General merchandise 

Apparel 

Furniture and housefurnishings 

Automotive 

Lumber and building materials‘ 
Hotels (year-round) 5 
Power laundries ; 
Cleaning and dyeing ____.._...._.__- 
Class I steam railroads * 
Water transportation 
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1 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 

2 Data are available upon request from January 1937. 

? Data from January 1937 are available upon request. Indexes for July 1944 revised as follows: Employ- 
ment 123.9, pay roll 179.3. 

4 Revisions have been made as follows in indexes previously published: “ 

Retail trade: General merchandise group.—July 1944 employment index to 104.8: Lumber and building 
materials group.—July 1944 mene index to 92.4, pay-roll index to 133.0. 

§ Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 

* Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Not available. ; 

8 Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS ‘ 


Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings for 
August, September, and October 1944, where available, are given in 
table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
The average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not all 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the aver- 
age hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown in that 
table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly smaller 
number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size and com- 
— of the se sample, eb average ayers Bet week, meerses 

ourly earnings, and average weekly shown may not be 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, !s 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate 
the general movement of earnings and hours overfthe period shown 
The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manufacturing 
groups’are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for the individ- 
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ual industries, estimated employment being used as weights for weekly 
hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly earnings. 
The average weekly earnings for these groups are computed by multi- 
plying the average weekly hours by the corresponding average hourly 


earnings. 
TaBLE 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Oct. | Sept.| Aug. . | Sept. | Aug. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 


Cents| Cents| Cents 














All manufacturing 44.9) 45.2) 103.1) 103.1) 101.6 
ae ms ge 46.1) 46.6) 112.9) 113.1] 111.2 
Nond le goods 43.0) 43.0) 87.8) 87.6 

Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products 50. 25 46.6) 46.7 110.1 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 53. 80 46.3) 46.3 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 50. 64 47.6| 47.3 
Malleable-iron castings 50. 62 48.7) 48.4 
Steel castin 52. 16 46.6) 46.7 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 40. 29 46.8) 46.3 
Tin cans and other tinware 39. 54 45.1) 45.0 
49. 89 47.8) 47.6 
Cutlery and edge tools 43. 64 45.9) 46.1 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files, ) 45. 36 46.2) 47.0 
44. 85 46.4) 46.8 
Plumbers’ supplies ?__...__..._.......-..- 47.61 45.3) 46.2 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified . 98 46.2) 46.1 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
48. 41 47.0} 48.1 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
45.2) 45.6 
48.1; 48.8 
trim 47.0) 47.1 
» deep- Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 47 
under Forgings, iron and steel ? 
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Screw machine products and wood screws. 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


Mach , except electrical 
Machibery and machine-shop products. _- 
Engines and turbines 
Tractors 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Indus. 
tries—Continued 


MAN UFACTURING—Continued 





—s 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Oct. .| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Auge. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. 
1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 | 1944 





Durable goods—Continued 
Cents 
127.2 
| 133.2 
112.0 


eee 
S23 BSS 


Cars, electric- and steam-railroad._-.-....- 

Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft en- 
gines 

Aircraft engines 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding.........__. 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 

Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals 

Alloying and rviling and drawing of non 
ferrous metals except aluminum 

Clocks and watches 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
findings 

Silverware and p’ated ware-.............. 

Lighting equipment 

Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and timber basic products ---_-.......- 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products - ---- 


116.1 
131.7 
133.9 
106. 2 
126.1 


104.7 
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106. 4 


112.6 


93. 5 


& Sh 
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100.8 
101.9 
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89.1 
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Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving 
er clay and glass products 


lass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass 
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Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 
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Asbestos products 


Nondurable goods 
Tas products and other fiber manu- 
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Cotton manufactures, except small wares__- 

Cotton smallwares 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing 

K 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, includifig 

oon and worsted 


arpe 

Hats, fur-felt 
Jute goods, except felts 
Cordage and twine 

Apparel and other finished textile products. - - - 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _-.. 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 


Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _ 
garments 
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Average weekly 
ings! 


Average weekly 





Average hourly 
earnings ! 











Aug. 


1944 


Sept. 








1944 














Ee Sy eal 
Leather gloves and mittems_-._-....--..-- 
Trunks and suitcases. ...........-.-..---- 


th i penabaaoc cnc respeereie 
Cereal preparations. -..............-.------- 
ES i tines Eat caleeedasggcessoeges 
Sugar refining, cane ?___......-..-..-.---- 
an an cnddeianetawhbapebes 
0 ES See ae 
Beverages, nonalcoholic_-------- oe ee 
= ER AR RRIES eS R t 80 
Canning and preserving---.-.....----..---- 


ef RES ee EE Si ET 5 ARCS 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff- 


Paper and allied products_.............------.- 
olin ins eeneseltiingei aimed a 
tll ia a aa Sl a 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries- - -- 
Newspapers and periodicals _ -......._--- 
Printing, book and job ...-.-...--...-..-- 
I Ch ctcnnasacnweseeinsessnk 


Chemicals and allied products-_-..........-_.-- 
Paints, varnishes, and colors._.-.--..-...-. 
Deas, medicines, and insecticides----..... 

Th in att 05. heen Aeeenpsa = 
Rayon and allied products_-_-.........-.-- 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified... ---- 
Explosives and safety fuses-_--....--------- 
Ammunition, small-arms... ---.......----- 
Cottonseed (ne at alt le ae mg li 
Fertilizers 


Products of petroleum and coal..-..-...... -- 
SS EEE 
Coke and byproducts_-............-- nara’ 
CEES EEE 


Rubber products. __...............-.-.-...-.. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes __..-...-_--- 
Rubber boots and shoes---....--.--.--.--- 
Rubber goods, other.............--.....-- 


Miscellaneous industries -_--._..........--..--- 
Instruments (professional and scientific) 

and fire-control equipment__-----.-.-.--- 

Pianos, organs, and parts. -.--.-...-....-.-- 
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95. 2 
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85. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Indus. 
tries—Continued 
NON MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly | Average hourly 
hours ! ings ! 





—— 


- | Sept. | Aug 
1944 


Ee 


_—_—_ 


Coal mining: | Cents 
Anthracite , . . 7) 117.9 
ll ie AES CIE Ea AE ar 119.0 

pT TE oh a TE ATE oe rit. 100.3 

as and nonmetallic mining 86. 1 

‘rude-petroleum production 113.0 

Public utilities: 

Telephone 3 

Telegraph ‘ 

Electrie light and power 
Street railways and busses 
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S S888 Sts: 
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90.2 
| 80.2 
110.2 


SS33= SesRres 
CODD mOaS 8 
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Apparel ? 

Furniture and housefurnishings 

Automotive 

Lumber and building materials ?.___ _- 
Hotels (year-round) 5 
Power laundries 4 
Cleaning and dyeing = ; 
Brokerage 54. 57 
Insurance - , 44. 87 
Private building construction : 54. 66 
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1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
all reporting firms furnished man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual! 
industries are based on a smaller conete than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately 
Prog eng months are subject to revision. 

1 Revisions have been made as follows in data published for earlier months: 

Plumbers’ supplies.—June and July 1944 average hourly earnings to 104.6 and 102.7 cents. 

Ae ny tron and steel.—December 1943 through February 1944 average weekly earnings to $59.20, $59.80, 


and 55. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.—June and July 1944 average weekly hours to 46.7 and 43.9; 
average hourly earnings to 108.2 and 108.2 cents. 
Textile bags.—July 1944 average weekly earnings to $28.62; average hourly earnings to 68.4 cents. 
Sugar refining, cane.—Jnly 1944 average weekly earnings to $38.80; eyes weekly hours to 45.3. 
Retail trade, total.—June 1944 average weekly hours to 40.8; average hourly earnings to 72.7 cents. _ 
Apparel group.—June and July 1944 average weekly hours to 37.3 and 37.6; average hourly earning: 


to 75.5 cents and 76.3 cents. 
m--. 4 and building materials group.—JuneZand{July 1944 average hourly earnings to 85.7 cents and 
.4 cents. 
3 Data from January 1937 are available upon request. 
4 Data from June 1943 are available upon request. Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees 


of general and divisional pro eh and of cable companies. 
5 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 


* Not available. 
PPDPR OOOO 


Civilian Labor Force, November 1944 


THE civilian labor force declined seasonally by about 660,000 persons 
between October and November 1944, according to the Bureau of 
the Census sample Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The volume 
of employment decreased by approximately the same amount, while 
unemployment showed no significant change, continuing below the 


700,000 mark. | 
The drop in employment between October and November was 


attributable mainly to a decrease of 610,000 in agriculture as the fall 
harvest was completed in many areas. The decline in agricultural 
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employment was about in line with that shown between the same 
months in 1943. 

Nonagricultural employment showed a slight decrease during the 
month interval, in contrast to increases recorded at this time in 
previous years. The level of nonagricultural employment (43,390,000) 
in November 1944 was 590,000 below the November 1943 total. 
Employment of women in nonagricultural industries was 280,000 
above the November 1943 level, while employment of men was 
870,000 below that level. It should be remembered, however, that 
the number of men in the armed forces showed a net increase of about 
1,700,000 during the year. 

The fact that more than half of the persons seeking work have been 
doing so for less than 1 month and that more than three out of four 
have been out of work less than 2 months illustrates the temporary 
nature of unemployment today. The unemployed group, for the most 
part, is composed of persons in the process of changing jobs. 


Civilian Labor Force in the United States, Classi by Employment Status and 
Sex, October and November 1940-46 v ” 


{Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age and over ? 
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Civilian labor force 17, 770 
Unemployment 3 330 330 430 420 
Empl 17,040} 17, 350 
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! Estimates for period prior to November 1943 revised Apri! 24, 1944. 
? All data exclude persons in institutions. A; 
} Includes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943. 








Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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January 1945 
Child Labor and Child' Welfare 


The long road: Fortieth anniversary report of the National Child Labor Commiitee. 
New York 16 (419 Fourth Avenue), National Child Labor Committee, 1944. 
56 pp., charts, illus. (Publication No. 390.) 

Divides the history of the campaign against child labor into the following four 
periods: 1904-14, A decade of fights, defeats, and a few gains; 1914~—24, Fighting 
on two fronts—State and Federal; 1924-34, Leave it to the States; 1934—44, Child 
labor in a decade of upheavals. 

State child labor and compulsory education legislation, 1944. New York 16 (419 
Fourth Avenue), National Child Labor Committee, September 1944. 16 
pp.; mimeographed. 

Includes provisions of both enacted and defeated biils. 

Wisconsin child labor statistics, 1948. Madison, Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin, 1944. 20 pp.; mimeographed. 


Education and Training 


An educational guide in air transportation. By Ralph E. Hinkel and Leo Baron. 
Kansas City, Mo., Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 1944. 140 pp., 


bibliography, illus. 75 cents. 
Lists the functions of and the necessary qualifications and desirable training 


for various positions in the air-transportation field. 

Foreman training in the anthracite industry. New York 17, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1944. 24pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 66.) 

Training and reference manual for job analysis. Washington 25, U. S. War 
Manpower Commission, Bureau of Manpower Utilization, Division of Occu- 
pational Analysis and Manning Tables, 1944. 104 pp. 

Dominion-provincial youth training program, Dominion-provincial war emergency 
training program (Canadian vocational training): Report of the Dominion 
Director of Training for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1944. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, 1944. 30 pp. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment and pay rolls in Washington State, 1938-42. Olympia, Wash., 
Office of Unemployment Compensation and Placement, Research and Sta- 
tistics Section, 1944. 101 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Needed: 20,000,000 post-war jobs. A radio discussion by Robert Nathan, Neil 
Jacoby, and William Spencer. Chicago, 1944. 25 pp. (University of 
Chicago round table, No. 334.) 

Practical guide to rehiring of veterans. New York 19 (1776 Broadway), Labor 
Relations Institute, 1944. 27 pp. 

Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list shou!4 


be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily avai’ 
able, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Employment policy. By Peter Thorneycroft and Hugh Molson. London, Tory 
Reform Committee, 1944. 7 pp. (Bull. No. 2.) 
Commends the British Government’s White Paper on employment policy and 


discusses its significance. 


Full employment in a free society. By William H. Beveridge. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1944. 429 pp. 12s. 6d., net. 

This study is a sequel to the author’s report on “Social insurance and allied 
services.” It includes information on unemployment in Great Britain before 
and after the first World War; discusses the internal and international implica- 
tions of full employment; and presents a full-employment program for peace, 
based on (1) adequate and properly-balanced outlay for privately produced 
goods and services in the fields of consumption and capital investment and for 
ublie works and services, (2) controlled location of industry, and (3) organized 
mobilization of labor. One of the appendixes deals with the international trade 
cycle and other fluctuations. 


Handicapped Workers 


Impaired workers in industry. Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1944. 7 pp. (Serial No. 1701; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1944.) Free. 


Normal lives for the disabled. By Edna Yost in collaboration with Lillian M. 
Gilbreth. New York, Macmillan Co., 1944. 298 pp. $2.50. 

A morale-building volume addressed directly to the newly disabled individual, 
with sections on “Making up your mind to work,” ‘‘Getting ready for work,” 
and “On the job.”” The authors emphasize the need for retraining and intelligent 
placement, indicate sources of contact, and give practica] suggestions throughout. 
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Wis- “Rehabilitation:”’ A plan to help you employ disabled veterans and other handicapped 
persons productively and safely. Chicago 11 (919 North Michigan Avenue), 


Iil., American Mutual Alliance, 1944. 22 pp., bibliography. 


Rehabilitation of the disabled serviceman: A selected bibliography, revised and en- 
larged. Compiled by Felicia Fuss. New York 10, Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, November 1944. 14 pp. (Bull. No. 162.) 20 cents. 


Selective placement of the handicapped—joint task of government and industry. (In 
Manpower Review, U. S. War Manpower Commission, Washington 25, 
November 1944, pp. 3-17.) 

Ten articles covering the various phases, programs, and techniques now being 
used in the rehabilitation, retraining, and reemployment of handicapped veterans. 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Healthy industry. London, Automatic Telephone and Electric Co., Ltd., 1944. 
52 pp., charts. 2s. 

The company which issued this pamphlet regards an ‘adequately equipped and 
staffed industrial health service as an integral part of good management of any 
modern factory. Operations of its own health sei vice are described and evaluated. 
Methods used in keeping absentee records are shown in detail. 


Physical eraminations in industry. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Industrial Health Section, 1944. 44 pp., bibliography, diagrams. (In- 
dustrial health series No. 2.) 

Popular presentation, including sections dealing with the physically handi- 
capped and workers exposed to occupational hazards. 


A provisional classification of diseases and injuries for use in compiling morbidity 
statistics. By Committee on Hospital Morbidity Statistics, Medical Re- 
search Council, Great Britain. London, Medical Research Council, 1944. 
168 pp. (Special report series No. 248.) 3s. net. 


Occupational hazards in fabrication of magnesium and its alloys. By C. B. Ford 
and A. C. Stern. (In Industrial Bulletin, New York State Department of 
Labor, Albany, July 1944, pp. 253-256. Also reprinted.) 


We're learning more about dermatitis. By Winston U. Rutledge, M.D. (In 
National Safety News, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., November 
1944, pp. 23, 86, et seq. 40 cents.) 

A dermatologist outlines measures for the prevention of industrial skin dis- 
orders, and discusses some of the causative agents and their effects. 
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Housing 


The construction industry in the United States. Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1944. 149 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 786.) 20 cents 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. : 

Disposition of artillery plants, World War I, 1918-30. By Dorothy B. Howa 
Washington 25, uP S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. oS be. - he 
graphed. (Historical study No. 74.) Free. 

Includes information on housing facilities provided by the Government fo; 
workers in plants engaged on Government contracts in Erie, Pa., and the disposi- 
tion of these facilities when no longer needed. 


Plans prepared for disposal of federally aided housing. (In Engineering News. 
Record, News Issue, New York, November 9, 1944, pp. 1, 7) 

Describes the machinery being established by the U. 8S. National Housing 

Agency to dispose of publicly financed dwelling units built under its direction, © 


Neighhorhood design and control: An analysis of the problems of planned sub- 
divisions. By Henry 8S. Churchill and Rowlyn Ittleson. New York 18 
(512 Fifth Avenue), National Committee on Housing, Inc., 1944. 39pp. $1. 


The Niagara frontier plans for peace. New York 18 (512 Fifth Avenue), Nationa! 

Committee on Housing, Inc., 1944. 26 pp., map, charts. 25 cents. 
Account of the planning work being carried on in the Niagara frontier of New 

York State preparatory to post-war resumption of construction, and to stimulate 

high industrial productivity, full employment, and general economic and socia! 

progress. 

Monee problems in Great Britain. By Marian Bowley. (In International 
Labor Review, Montreal, November 1944, pp. 603-625. 50 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington branch of I. L. O.) 


Planning our new homes: Report by the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee on 
the design, planning, and furnishing of new houses. Edinburgh, 1944. 96, 


xliv pp., charts, plans, illus. 3s. net. 


Income 


Post-war national income, its probable magnitude. By Joseph Mayer. Washington 
6, Brookings Institution, 1944. 34 pp. (Pamphlet No. 55.) 50 cents. 

The author assumes conditions in 1947 resembling those of 1943 as to wage 
rates, prices, and certain other factors, the main assumed difference being a 
reduction of the number of persons at work or in the armed forces from about 62 
million to about 56 million and a reduction of the workweek to 40 hours. On the 
basis of his various assumptions, he estimates that national income in 1947 will 
be around $123,100,000,000, or about 17 percent less than in 1943. No explicit 
assumptions are made regarding possible changes in efficiency and labor pro- 


ductivity. . 
The incomes of physicians—a comparison of published studies. 


New York, August 1944, pp. 221-227. $1.) a." 
Studies which have attempted to arrive at a national average of physicians 


incomes are examined in this article with a view to ascertaining the reliability of 
the findings of these studies as indicated by the relative consistency of two or 
more which gave estimates of income for the same year. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Annual summary of injuries in the petroleum industry for 1943. New York 20 
(50 West 50th Street), American Petroleum Institute, 1944. 19 pp., chart. 
Disabling injuries in 202 companies, employing 335,570 persons, are analyzed 
in this report. Against an 8 percent increase in the number of man-hours worked 
in!1943, the severity rate was lower than for 1942; the frequency rate, however, 


showed a 10-percent increase. 
Failure of supervision as related to the causes of accidents. Washington 25, U. 5. 
Army Service Forces, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Safety and Accident 
Prevention Branch, 1944. 8 pp. - 
Supervision failure was indi in 73 percent of the 17,869 lost-time accidents 


analyzed. 


(In Medical Care, 
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New developments in workmen’s compensation. By Verne A. Zimmer. (In Social 
Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington 25, October 1944, pp. 8-10. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25.) 

Appraisal of the present protective status of workmen’s compensation laws in 
the United States, with a discussion of major shortcomings. 


Industrial Relations 
The clesed shop: A study of the methods used by unions to attain security. Kingston, 
Ontario en’s University, Department of Industrial Relations, 1944. 


85 pp., bibliography. (Bull. No. 9.) $1.50. 
Analyzes status of closed shop in Canada and the United States and discusses 
arguments for and against it. 


The collective bargaining agreement in action. New York 18, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1944. 40 pp. (Personnel series No. 82.) 


Union agreements in the canned fruit and vegetable industry. Washington 25, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 24 pp. (Bull. No. 794.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


The management almanac, 1944: A reference book of facts for the personnel and labor 
relations executive. New York 17, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1944. 227 pp., bibliography. 

The first part of the volume gives a chronology of events affecting labor relations 
from January 1943 to February 1944, inclusive. Succeeding sections deal with 
various phases of industrial relations and personnel management. 


Management and the foreman: Foremen’s unionization; Foremen’s attitudes; Incen- 
tives for foremen; The foreman’s status in management. New York 18, Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1944. 20 pp. (Production series No. 154.) 


No-strike pledge. By Frank P. Huddle. Washington 5 (1013 13th Street NW.) 
Editorial Research Reports, 1944. 16 pp. (Vol. II, 1944, No. 13.) $1. 
Deals with the waning force of labor’s no-strike pledge and its operation in the 
United States, strike controls in World War I, and strike controls introduced in 
Great Britain and the Dominions in the present war. 


Seniority and reemployment of war veterans. New York 17, National Industria] 
Conference Board, Inc., 1944. 12pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 65.) 


What the factory worker really thinks about his company and his foreman. (In 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 330 West 42d Street, New York 18, 
November 1944, pp. 81-88; charts.) 

Second of two articles based on a Nation-wide survey of the attitudes of wage 
earners in manufacturing industries in the United States, conducted for Factory 
ere and Maintenance by the Opinion Research Corporation of Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Labor Departments 


Report of the New York State Economy Commission to the Governor and to the 
ens, February 28, 1944: Interim report on the Department of Labor. 
Albany, 1944. 191 pp. (Legislative document, 1944, No. 34.) 

This interim report deals with the following sections of the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor: Division of bedding, division of self insurance, bureau of accounts, 
finance bureau, field service, and division of women in industry and minimum 
wage, the latter taking up nearly half the report. Various recommendations are 
made concerning these agencies. 

Ministry of Labor and National Service [Great Britain]}—a functional survey for the 
idance of managements. (In Production and Engineering Bulletin. 
ld Labor and National Service and Ministry of Production, London, 

September 1944, pp. 398-408.) 


6226774515 
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Labor Legislation 


Annual digest of State and Federal labor legislation, enacied August 1, 1943, t, 
August 1, 1944. Washington 25, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division o 
Labor Standards, 1944. 20 pp. (Bull. No. 71.) 10 cents, Superintende; 
of Documents, Washington 25. 


State minimum-wage legislation—a post-war necessity. Washington 25, U. § 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, October 1944. 25 pp.; mimeo. 
graphed. Free. 

The need for minimum-wage legislation to protect the earnings of both mep 
and women is emphasized in this report by the presentation of data, collected by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, on average hourly ey of workers jn 
hotels, laundries, restaurants, and limited-price variety stores in States having no 
minimum-wage laws in operation. 


Escala mévil de los salarios. By Manuel Pinto. (In Derecho del Trabajo, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, March 1944, pp. 97-114.) . 

A general theoretical and historical discussion of wage fixing in various countries 
is followed by a list of Argentine national and provincial minimum-wage lays, 
and a discussion of the Argentine legislation of March and September 1943 tying 
wages to the cost of living and establishing a new scheme of fixing minimum wages. 


Provincial [Canadian] labor standards concerning child labor, hours of work, mini- 
mum wages, and workmen’s compensation. Ottawa, Department of Labor of 
Canada, Legislation Branch, June 1944. 10 pp.; mimeographed. 

Tabular statement, by Province. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


American Federation of Labor post-war forum, Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
April 12 and 13, 1944—complete record of proceedings. Washington, American 
Federation of Labor, 1944. 73 pp. 


Political action by organized labor. By Frank P. Huddle. Washington 5 (1013 
. 3th “yey 'W.), Editorial Research Reports, 1944. 13 pp. (Vol. II, 1944, 
Yo. 10. 1. 


Working with organized labor: A study of Y. M. C. A. practice and policy. Edited 
by E. C. Worman. New York, Association Press, 1944. 98 pp. $1.25. 
Manual of information about the labor movement, prepared for Y. M. C. A. 
leaders, with suggested projects and methods for developing mutual understanding 
through cooperative activities with labor organizations. 


Trade union publications: The official journals, convention proceedings, and consti- 
tutions of international unions and federations, 1850—1941— olume I, De- 
scription and bibliography. By Lloyd G. Reynolds and Charles C. Killings 
worth. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. 416 pp. 3 vols., $25. 


Unions in Britain. By A. Wyn Williams. (In Mill and Factory, 205 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, September 1944, pp. 120, 121, et seq.) 
Discusses the organization and practices of trade-unions in Great Britain and 
contrasts them with those of unions in the United States. 


Manpower 


' Sources of wartime labor supply in the United States. Washington 25, U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 15 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1681; re 
printed from Monthly Labor Review, August/1944.) Free. 


Wartime changes in Spokane’s labor force. By John A. Guthrie. Pullman, Wash., 
State College of Washington, Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
1944. 32pp. (Bull. No. 1.) 


Man : The story of Britain’s mobilization for war. London, His Majesty’ 
tationery Office, 1944. 60 pp., illus. 9d. net. 
Popularly written account of methods used to bring the greatest possible pro- 
portion of the people of working age into Britain’s war effort, discussing emp/0y- 
ment and living conditions and the results of the mobilization measures taken. 
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Medical Care 


Bibliography on public medical service. Chicago 37 (1313 East 60th Street), IIl., 
American Public Welfare Association, Committee on Medical Care, Septem- 
ber 1944. 16 pp.; mimeographed. 15 cents. 


Prepayment medical care organizations. By Margaret C. Klem. Washington 25 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, 1944. 130 . (Bureau memorandum No. 55.) 2d ed. 30 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 

Data from this report are given on page 57 of this issue of the Monthly Labor 


Review. 


Personnel Managemnrent 


Industrial management. By Asa S. Knowles and Robert D. Thomson. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1944. 791 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. $4.50. 
A textbook, with 8 of the 35 chapters devoted to the management of manpower. 


The tn of personnel management in Great Britain during the war. By G. R. 
foxon. fn International Labor Review, Montreal, December 1944, pp. 
tO} 50 cents. Distributed in United States by Washington branch of 


Suggestion ieees selected list of references. Washington 25, U. 8. Civil 
Service Commission, Library, 1944. 24 pp.; processed. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


The common interest in international economic organization. By J. B. Condliffe 
and A. Stevenson. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1944. 135 pp. 
(Studies and reports, series B, No. 39.) $1. Distributed in United States 
by Washington branch of I. L. O. 

Among the objectives of post-war planning described by the authors are full 
employment and social security. It is stated that achievement of these aims is 
dependent upon economic development in the various countries and the assur- 
ance of peace, and that these in turn require the development and utilization of 
such agencies as the International Labor Organization for cooperative and coor- 
dinated action by governments. 


Disposal of surplus war materials: Policies and procedures, 1918-26. Report of 
the War Genteiots Subcommittee to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
pursuant to S. Res. 198, a resolution to investigate war contracts, the termi- 
nation of war contracts, and related problems. Washington 25, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 118 pp. (Senate subcommittee print No. 7, 
78th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Study made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of the War 

Contracts Subcommittee. . 


Impact of the war on the San Diego area: Working notebook for use by local groups 
studying recent economic developments and formulating plans for the post-war 
period. Washington 25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 52 pp.; 
mimeographed. (Industrial area study No. 20.) 


Post-war planning in the United Staites—an organization directory, 3. New York 
18 (330 West 42d Street), Twentieth Century Fund, 1944. 134 pp. $1. 


Reconstruction adminisiraiion: Report of the A. F. of L. Committee on Post-War 
Planning. Washington, American Federation of Labor, [1944?]. 15 pp. 


Report of proposed post-war public works: Volume and status of the plan preparation 
of post-war public works proposed by State and local governments. Prepared 
at the request of the Special Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, House of Representatives, by the Federal Works Agency, ir collabo- 
ration with the Bureau of the Census. Washington, September 1944. 
121 pp.; processed. 


When Johnny comes marching home. By Dixon Wecter. Boston, Mass., Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1944. 588 pp. $3. 

Account of the American soldier’s return to civilian life after each war in which 

the United States has been engaged, and of the factors and influences that hin- 
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dered or aided that transition. Special emphasis is placed upon the era following 
World War I, and upon the problems of personal readjustment that will arise 
for the ex-servicen an after World War II. 


The — problems of planning. By H. C. Coombs. Melbourne, Australis 
Melbourne University Press, in association with Oxford University Pres; 
1944. 19 pp. (Realities of reconstruction, No. 2.) 6d. 

Discusses the problems of demobilization of service men and women and wa; 
workers in Australia, their reemployment and readjustment to a peacetime enyj- 
ronment, and betterment of the physical environment of all the people. 


Post-war planning in Britain: Unofficial post-war planning, 1989-44. New York 
20, British Information Services, 1944. 88 pp. 
Collection of statements showing the post-war aims of private bodies, such as 
churches, political parties, and employer and labor organizations. 


Social Security 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for the improvement and extension of social security 
in America—big and little issues in ut. By Harvey Lebrun. New York 3, 
American Association for Social Security, Inc., 1944. 15 pp. 25 cents. 


Simple presentation of the main provisions of the bill to amend and extend the 
present Federal Social Security Act, and of the major issues involved. 


Rhode Island breaks new ground in social insurance. By Katherine G. Clark, 
(In Medical Care, Baltimore 2, Md., May 1944, pp. 123-141. $1.) 
Reviews the first year’s operation of Rhode Island’s Cash Sickness Compensa- 
tion Act, which provides cash benefits for wage earners when they are ill. The 
fund is financed y employee contributions and administered by the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board. 


Pension plans, good, bad, and legal. (In Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, June 15, 1944, pp. 48-50 et seq.; illus.) 

Discusses principal features of the large number of pension plans being insti- 
tuted since the passage of the new Internal Revenue Act. 


Retirement system of the Federal Reserve Banks—tenth annual report for the fiscal 
year ended February 29, 1944. New. York 7 (33 Liberty Street), [Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System], 1944. 38 pp. 


Annual report of the Comptroller of the City of New York, for the fiscal year 1943-1). 
New York, 1944. 451 pp. 
An appendix to the report gives financial information for the various retirement 
systems for which the Comptroller is custodian—city employees’, teachers’, and 
Board of Education, and the pension funds of the police and fire departments. 


Statutory analysis of retirement provisions for teachers and other school employees. 
Washington 6, National Education Association of the United States, Research 
Division and National Council on Teacher Retirement, January 1944. 63 pp. 
25 cents. 

Includes a chapter on military leave during World War II. 


Royal warrant concerning pensions and other grants for members of the Home Guard 
disabled, and for the widows, children, parents, and other dependents of such 
members deceased, in consequence of service during the present war. London, 
Ministry of Pensions, 1944. 4 pp. (Cmd. 6516.) 1d. net. 


Health benefits under Part III of the [New Zealand] Social Security Act, 1938. 
Wellington, Department of Health, 1943. 20 pp. 


Social security monetary benefits and war pensions in New Zealand. Wellington, 
Socia Security Department, [1943]. 53 pp. : 
Deals with the administration of the social-security system and the benefits 
provided. 
. Unemployment Insurance 


Estimates of railroad unemployment insurance payments and costs during the period 
of adjustment to . By Daniel Carson. Chicago (844 Rush Street), 
U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, Office of Director of Research, 14+ 

50 pp., charts; mimeographed. : 
In anticipation of an increase in the volume of unemployment among railroad 
workers in the United States after the war, the Railroad Retirement Board ha: 
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prepared estimates of the unemployment-insurance load that could be expected 
under three alternative assumptions as to economic conditions—prosperity, 
moderate depression, and deep and protracted depression. Under the latter, it 
is calculated that in five years beneficiaries might reach a total of 1,930,000 and 
benefit payments a total of $314,000,000. 


Limited availability for shift 4 aye A criterion of eligibility for unemploy- 


ment com ation. 4 Altman and Virginia Lewis. (In North 
Carolina Law Review, Chapel Hill, April 1944, pp. 189-211. Also reprinted.) 


Unemployment An ers iger in the reconversion period: Recommendations by the 
Social Security rd. (In Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board, Washington 25, October 1944, pp. 3-8. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25.) 

Recommendations for improvement of State a ment-compensation 
legislation in the 1945 State legislative sessions, sent by the U. S. Social Security 
Board to State unemployment-compensation agencies. These fall under the 
heads of coverage, amount and duration of benefits, disqualifications, payment 
of benefits to young people while undertaking training, and administrative 
simplifications. 


Wartime impact of unemployment benefit decisions. Washington 25, Federal 
—— Agency, Social Security Board, 1944. 13 pp. (Preprinted from 
Social Security Yearbook, 1943.) 


W ages 


Railway wage rates, employment, and pay. By John L. McDougall. Toronto, 
Longmans Green & Co., 1944. 34 pp., charts. 

Deals with the long-run relationships between wage rates per hour and the 
volume of employment, of total wages, and of average yearly earnings, in Canada 
and a United States. The pamphlet is a summary of a larger study not yet 
published. 


First annual ceport of the Catering Wages Commission, Great Britain, 1943-44. 
London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1944. 15 pp. 3d. net. 
Describes the catering industry, employer and employee organizations, and 
plans for raising standards under the provisions of the Catering Wages Act of 1943. 


Report of the Witwatersrand Mine Natives’ Wages Commission on the remuneration 
and conditions of employment of natives on Witwatersrand gold mines, and 
regulation and conditions of employment of natives at Transvaal undertakings 
of Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Company, Limited, 1943. Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa, 1944. 62 pp. 6s. 


White-Collar Workers 


Professional chemical workers in war and peace: An analysis of the economic status 
of the members of the American Chemical Society, 1941 to 1948. By Andrew 

er, Jr. [Washington, American Chemical Society?], 1944. 42 P ¥ 

. o. — from Chemical and Engineering News, Vol. 22, Nos. 

’ ? ? 9. 


Wartime health and education: Fired incomes in the war economy. Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, United 
States Senate, 78th Congress, second session, on 8. Res. 74... ., Part 3, 
Washington, D. C., January and February 1944. Washington, U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. xii, 494 pp., charts. 

Testimony and exhibits on the economic situation of various classes of white- 
collar workers, and recommendations of the committee. The recommendations 

were reproduced in the Monthly Labor Review for July 1944 (p. 84). 


Women in Industry 


Careers for women in banking and finance. By Dorcas Campbell. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1944. 260 pp., bibliography, illus. $2.75. 
Problems and potentialities of women in banking are discussed by the author 
from various angles. She points out that banks in the United States are employing 
women in increasing numbers, 
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Instructions oomioges loyment of women sek railroad service on the Pennsylvanig 
Railroad. [Philadelphia, Pa., Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1944?] 25 pp. 


Practical hints to ie ay ef? of women with special reference to transportation, 
Washington 25, U. 8. Office of Defense Transportation, Division of Trans. 
port Personnel, 1944. 17 pp.; mimeogrephed, 


The effects of general mobilization on the employment of women in Germany. (Ip 
International Labor Review, Montreal, September 1944, pp. 335-351. 
50 cents. Distributed in United States by Washington branch of I. L. 0.) 
This article supplements previous articles on German policy regarding women’s 
work, published in the International Labor Review for December 1941 and 
March 1942. It notes the changes that have taken place recently and sum- 
marizes a number of special measures which have been adopted in connection 
with the general mobilization of manpower ordered early in 1943. 


The lesser half. By Vera Douie. London, Women’s Publicity Planning Asso. 
ciation, [1943?]. 100 pp. 1s. 6d. net. 
Survey of British wartime laws, regulations, and practices, which embody dis- 
crimination against women. 


General Reports 


A selected bibliography on employment service and related subjects. Washington 25, 
U. 8. War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Placement, 1944. 39 pp.: 
processed. Revised edition. 


Annual report of the Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Territory of 
Hawaii, July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944. Honolulu, 1944. 46 pp., charts. 


Brazil on the march—a study in international cooperation: Reflections on the report 
of the American Technical Mission to Brazil. By Morris L. Cooke. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944. 303 pp., map, illus. $3. 

Topics of labor interest discussed include Brazilian constitutional provisions 
regarding labor, principal labor legislation, social insurance, health and welfare 
activities, workers’ organizations, vocational] training, and various industrial 


processes. 


Annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, Fizi. Suva, 1944. 4 pp. (Legisla- 
tive Council paper No. 10, F. 36/70.) 
Contains information on general labor conditions, labor disputes, wages, and 
related matters. 


Regulation of wages and other problems of industrial labor in India. Banaili reader- 
ship lectures, 1939-40, by D. R. Gadgil. Poona 4, Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economies, 1943. 93 pp. (Publication No.9.) 10s. 


War and Indian economic policy. By D. R. Gadgil and N. V. Sovani. Poona, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1943. 132 pp. (Publication 
No. 10.) 10s. 

Currency, prices, and financial and economic policy are treated. 


Annual report of the Labor Department of Tanganyika Territory, 1948. Dar Es 


Salaam, 1944. 25pp. Is. 
Discusses general labor conditions and includes labor statistics. 


Aspects of public service i ymca and yee [Union of South Africa). 
Noa)” spe ist and Economic Planning uncil, 1944. 8 pp. (Report 
o. 3. 8. 
Describes the functions and staffing of the public services and gives data on 
employment conditions, including weekly wages, of unskilled state employees. 
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